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ANNOUNCEMENT 



This annotated bibliography was prepared as part of 
Contract #300-85-0174 and at the behest of the National 
Advisory Committee that biannually reviews the progress of 
Project TROPHY. 

Additional citations will appear in the final version which 
will be available electronically through the Bulletin Board 
on the Cyber at the University of Washington. 

The electronic edition which will be on line in the fall of 
1987 will be coded for easy access by handle?,, .ng 
condition. 



ANNCOAXED BIBLIOGaRAEirf 



Ackennan, A. , & Shapiro, E. (1984) . Self-monitoring and work productivity 
with mentally retarded adults. Journal of A pplied Behavior Anal^^is . JL7, 
403-407. 

The purpose of this study was to examine the use of self-monitoring to 
increase the productivity of five mentally retarded adults in a sheltered 
workshop. Data were collected daily during a 30-minute intervention and 30- 
minute generalization period. FcllcK^ing baseline, verbal praise, pro m pt s, and 
physical encouragement were administered conting^ on productive behavior on 
a specific task during the intervention period. In the nesct phase, self- 
monitoring was trained during the intervention period. During both phases, 
baseline conditions prevailed in the generalization periods. In the final 
phase, self-monitoring was extended across the intervention and generalization 
periods. Results shewed that Increased productivity levels, evident when 
praise and prcnpting were being adsdnistered, maintained with self-ananitoring 
alone. Minimal generalization across tine was observed until self -monitoring 
was begun in the generalization period. 

Acton, N. (1983) . Internationally tomorrow. American Rehabilitation . 
10(3), 27-31. 

This paper offers a vision of the global disablement situation In the 21st 
Century. Ilie author foresees that three massive processes that are dianging 
scxne of the fundamental qualities of himan life are going to have a strong 
impact on the disablement field. These three massive processes are: 
population changes, proliferation of new technology, and transformation of 
social proces^r The processes and their interaction were discussed. 

Adde, E. N. (1980) . h VS^QS&Slsgisal strategy ^ identifying similarities 
mm jobs (No. PRR-80-25) . Washington, DC: U.S. Office of Personnel 
Management. 

A quantitative methodology for identifying similarities among federal 
occupations is described. The methodology is particularly suitable for 
evaluating the efficiency c. occupational classification systens that are 
characterised by measures of (faty and task performance. Interrelated jobs are 
identified fran a single- linkage cluster solution and a ocnplete-lirikage 
cluster solution applied to the same data base. An "index of average 
similarity/" is used to relate cluster solution to job family constructions. 
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Affleck, G. , Allen, D. , MtsSrade, B. , & MbQaeeney, M. (1982) . Hcane 
environments of develqprentally disabled infants as a function of parent and 
infant characteristics. American Journal of Mtental Deficiency ^ fig, 445-452. 

Variables frcm three categories were inspected as correlates of Home Inventory 
ratings for 43 severe risk or developmentally disabled infants at 8 to 9 
months post-expected date of delivery. These variables were maternal 
pero^ions of the infant's tenperament, maternal self-reported mood, and 
interactional characteristics of the infant as rated by a heme observer. 
Stepi^ise regression<' analysis of Hbne total scores showed that infants v^o were 
viewed by their mothers aa mora active and by the observer as less irritable 
were particularly lUoely to experience more optimal developmental practices in 
the home. Significant predictors in regression equations for various of the 
Home subscales were: maternal ratings of the infant's mood, approach, 
adaptability, and rhythmicity; maternal self -reported depression, tension, and 
confusion; and infant pleasure in physical contact. The finding that homes of 
fathers with high occupational status were rated lower on Maternal Involvement 
and Emotional and Verbal Pesponsivity of the Mother is inconsitstent with 
result of studies of the hones of developnentally normal children. 

AhlumrHeath, M. E. , & Di Vesta, F. J. (1986) . The effect of conscious 
controlled verbalization of a cognitive strategy on transfer in prcblean 
solving. Mamory £ CJoonition . 281-285. 

The effect of oontrolled verbalization on problem solving was in«/estigated 
using the Tower of Hanoi problem. Fifty college students were randonly 
assigned to one of five groups eqiaivalent to a 2 x 2 factorial design with a 
control group. Factors that were varied were verbalization during practice 
sessions and verbalization during criterion sessions. Participants who 
verbalized vrtiich disk they vare to move and \ghat -^jould Yaippen solved the 
problem in fewer moves. A significant interactional e:'fect of practice on the 
task and verbalization indicated that verbalization had the greatest effect 
during the initial stages of problea solving. 

Alper, S. (1981) . Utilizing oomnunity jobs in developing vocational 
curricula for severely handicapped youth. Education and Training sf ^he 
Mentally Bt^iOSs^, Ig, 217-221. 

There are at least two inplications pertaining to vocational curriculum 
content and staff roles. The first iirplication is related to the question of 
which skills should be included in vocational curri.cula for severely 
handicapped persons. One criterion for the relevance of vocaticml skill 
\>Aaild be enplofyment. Careful job analysis can aid in determining which skills 
do miaet this criterion. Second, if vocational training is to occur in natural 
setting as opposed to simulated and sheltered environments, teachers must 
become intimately familiar with the skills required in job sites. 
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Alper, S. (1985) . Ocmparing eirplcyer and teacher identified entry-level job 
requisites of service occi^jations. Education and Training sf j^ie Mentally 
Retarded , 28(1), 89-96. 

Ills present investigation ccanpared the level of agreement between enpipyers 
and classroom teachers of secondary level severely handicapped students as to 
enployment requiremenSis. Ihe data obtained iidicated strong agreement between 
employers and teadiers surveyed on the skills thcu^t to be necessary for 
oovpetitive eorployment. Twelve skills were agreed \3pan as iiiportant by 90% or 
more of both gra^^ps. These iteons included: recitation verbally vapan request 
of full name; ccnniunicating such basic needs as sickness and pain; maintenance 
proper greening by cleaning self before censing tc work, maintain personal 
hygiene by using deodorant; appearance at job on time and without piai i pt ing; 
and safe movement about work areas by paying attention to where they were 
wsOking. 

Alper, T. G. (1978) . Individual educational Plans. };m well do 

(Grant from California State D^artment of Education, Sacramento) . Hayward, 
CA: California State Uhiversity, Department of Educational Psycsholt^gy. 
(EEHC Document Reproduction Service No.£ED£161£235) 

Data foi- this study was based on 265 lEPs frem 13 school districts in 
California. Ccnprehensiveness, specificity, clarity, and extent to vMch a 
"least restrictive environment" is provided were amcng issues examined. A 
rating method was chosen ard reliability of ratings was tested (interrater 
agreement - .80) . Results were presented and discussed. 

Altman, J. W. (1966) . Rssearch so general voca*-.ional capabilities (skill s 
and knowledge) (Final Report) . Pittsburg, PA: American Institutes for 
Research. 

Ihis is a report of a project conducted under a grant from the Ford Foundation 
by the Institute for Performance Technology, American Institutes for Research. 
The objectives of the project ware to 1) develop and verify methods for 
determining general C2^>abilities required for jobs, 2) describe the general 
vocational capabilities of high school students and relate them to 
int<»llectual aptitudes and educatdrnal experience and 3) derive educational 
ijiplicatlons trm an analysis of these vocational ca^)abilitie8. Task b^iavior 
for ead.i of the 31 occupations having major enplayment opportunuties in the 
future were translated into multiple ctoioe test itesDos, vAiidi organized into a 
set of tests resulting in a total of 24 tests, were administratered to abcut 
10,000 students from grade 9 throu^ to colleges. Analyses were performed 
separately for girls and boys and for the ocnbined groip. One of the major 
findings was that there is a definable and well-structured domain of 
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vocational capabilities v4^ic^ has not ptwioi^ly been well defined and vAiich 
is not being systv^tically taught )3)r educational institutions. 

Anes, C. (1978) . Qnldrsai's achievement attributions and self- 
reinforcement: Effects of self-concept and ccmpetitive reward structure. 
Journal of Educational Psvcholoav . 70, 345-355. 

A study of self-concept and reinforcement under competitive reward 
contingencies. Ihe 112 fifth grade boys and girls were CGgopared on self- 
conc3pt, attributions and self-reMazra after success or failure conditions. 
High self-concept kids used higher ability attributions after success than low 
self-cone^ kids. Discussion suggests that there nay be differential effects 
of success and failure depending on the self perception of the child. 

Ames, c. (1984a) . Adiievement attributions and self-instructions under 
ccnpetitive and individualistic goal structures. Journal sf Educational 
Psychology . 7§, 478-487. 

The study ocnpared the two goal structures with 88 fifth and sixth grade 
students. Children made more ability attributions in the con^jetitive 
condition. In the individual condition, children displayed a mastery 
orientation. Girls were more likely to ascribe their fadlurea to ability than 
boys. 

Ames, c. (1984b) . Ccwpetitive, cooperative, and Individualistic goal 
structures: A cognitive-motivational analysis. In R. Ames & C. Ames (Eds.) , 
FggWCh PD mptivatican iO gdU<ati<?n; JL student motivation (pp. 177- 
207) . Orlando, FL: Academic Press* 

This chapter reviews research on the different motivational systega» which 
acccnpany the different goal structures. Ames demonstrates that a occpetitive 
goal stjaictuTB promotes an egoistic or social ccnparison orientation, a 
cocperEtive structure elicits a moral orientation and an individual stiAicture 
promotes an achievement mastery orientation. 

Araiftarman, H. L. , & Pratzner, p. C. (1977) . Performemoe content for iob 
training (5 vols.) . Oolunibus: Center for Vocational Education, chio State 
Uhiversity. 

This series is devoted to describing the job task inventory survey methodology 
and hew it can be used to develop curricula and instructional materials that 
are required for effective job performance. 



Anastasicw, N. J. (1981) . Early childhood education for the handicapped in 
taie 1980 »s: Peccaranendalionii. Exceptional Children. 47. 276-282. 



The author interviewed 13 specialists in early childhood education for the 
handicapped as to their opinions regarding and hopes for the field in the next 
decade. These interviews are analyzed and the results presented as a series 
of obtainable goeds for 1980 's. The reoononendations vary from suggestions for 
modification of training in universities and coll* ;es to the establishment of 
family centers. 

Anderson, D. S., & Blalcers, C. (Eds.). (1983). National Clearinghou se on 
TpaP?iUpp tirm School abstracts « 2(3) . Canberra: Australian National. 
University, National Clearin^ouse on Transition fron School. (WIC 
[Jocument Reproduction Service No. ED 233 169) 

This volume consists of abstracts, published since 1980, oonoeming transition 
frcn school to work in Australia. Abstracts dealt with the following issues: 
policy analysis and research in social and educational development, program 
reviews and evaluations » special education programs and services for 
aborigines, handice^iped people, etc. 7 ocxqplete list of references in 
attached. 

Anonymcws. (1986) . News brief: Learning how to learn project at Long Island 
TMversity. Leamincr Disabled News: JJie School So College Transition 
PPypess, 1(1), 2-3. 

Section 504 is a single sentence found within the Rehabilitation Act of 1973: 
No otherwise qualified handics^iped individual shall solely by reason of his 
handicap be excluded trm participaticai in, be denied the benefits of, or be 
subject to discriinination under any program or activity receiving federal 
financial assistance, (subpart E., Section 504. Also known as civil ri^ts 
act for dis^led individuals). Section 504 applies to learning disabled 
students, too (must be allcued to enter college) . Reasonable aocGoimodations 
(including taped textbooks, alternative testing arrangements, anVor modified 
assignments) shculd be made to ocnpensate for the handicapping condition, but 
they must not alter the content anchor standards of the course. 

Arciher, W. B. (1966) . Ocnpitat^. , s£ group job descriptions from 
occupational survey data (No. PRL-TR-66-12) . lAckland Air Force Base, TK: 
Personnel Research lab. 

The analysis of occupational survey data is demonstrated in detail through the 
use of miniature exasples. Beginning with the responses of ten incumbents to 
a job inventory consisting of ten taak statements, ccninsite job descriptions 
are derived for 1) special grcups of ioxmrisents, selected en the basis of 
background information data; and 2) jcto type members, identified by an 
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autcanated job-clvastering program. Ccniputer outputs from both types of 
analyses aire illastrated and es^lained. 

Armstrong, B. , Johnson, D. W. , & Balow, B. (1981) . Effects of cooparative vs 
individualistic learning esqperienoes on interpersonal attraction batween 
learning-disabled and normal progress elementary school students. 
Contemporary Educational Psychology . 6, 102-109. 

In a study of 40 5th & 6th grade students, of whom 10 were said to be ID, 
cooperative and individualistic conditions were studied in a 17 day 
experiment. There is a question about \^.'2ther the ID subjects ,:e:ce IJD (the 
SRA scores were at the average grade level, i.e., 5.4). Overall, the ID v&c& 
lower than the normal progress kids in peer acceptance. ihere was no 
difference on percentage of work ccanpleted accurately but the ooGpei.-ative kids 
did try more work. The whole statistical approach is qiiestiOTable. 

Artigas, J. T. (1981) , EilafeioD^ fegta*® education aj^ employm^ jjj 
gPam (Peport No. EI>-81/WS/43) . Paris: Iftiited Nations Educational, 
Scientific, and Cultural Organization, Division of Educational Policy and 
Planning. (ERIC Docunent Reproduction Service Nb. ED 237 645) 

The author discussed the possible impact of current technological emd eooncsnic 
dfivelcpments on the existing relationship between education and enplpyment in 
Spain. Ife argued that the existing education system has been trying to 
provide training for productive work within the regular educational system, 
and that labor policy, both public and private, is trying to narrow the gap 
between schooling and enplpymant. Ite ronclided that ther« was thus cause for 
ooncem that changes in existing educatiayenploymBnt relations could be 
negative, and that readjustment donands on both parties could be difficult. 

Arve'^^ R. D. , & Mossholder, K. M. (1977) . A proposed methodology for 
determining similarities and differences among jobs, personnel psvcAioloav 
as, 363-374. 

A methodology for assessing statistical differences among jobs is prr:posed. 
The Position Analysis (Mestionnaice (McCormick, Jeanneret, & Mecham, 1972) is 
utilized as the basic measuring device and analyzes jobs in terms of 194 job 
elements or 32 basic "job dimensions." An analysis of variance (ANOVA) is 
performed. Both Between-Job and Within-Job factors can be identified. 
Further analysis is performed using Ward's (1963) hierarchial grouping 
analysis, a tedmique vdiich clusters jobs into groups v*iich exhibit minimum 
within-group and maximum between-groip variation at each step in the process. 
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Asche, M. , fi Vogler, D. (1980) . Employer satisfaction with secordaiy 
vocational education graduates. ElS JSiSSai 2f Vbsapignai Educatipn 
P^seaych/ 4/ 53-61. 

BKplqyers are an inportant source of information for vocational program 
development and modification over the years. A review of employer 
satisfaction research was recently conducted and this article discusses what 
appear to be major problems which exist both in research methodology and the 
present information base. Of the thre^^ predaninant approaches^ the enployer 
follcw-up seems to provide the most useful and valid data on former vocational 
student performance and trainiijg. The specific and gerieral enplcyer surveys, 
while perhaps an aco^Jtable research approach for gathering si^ly-demand or 
cpinioiVperception data, do not appear to provide information which can be 
confidently used in either formative or sumaiative evadijation of vocational 
programs. 

Association for Retarded citizens (ARC) . (1986) . Fact sheet: Association 
for Retarded citizens On-the-job Training Project. 

The fact sheet provides an overview of ARC, their COT project and their follow 
along services. A brochure addressing issues ranging from Federal enplpyment 
to enployer oonoems about insurance and workoKuis conpensation is included. 
Ihe brochure provide useful background information about affiemative action, 
iryths and realities, ARQ/OOT project and other enplpyerand enployee concerns. 
This broduire provides general information that ccn increase the understanding 
of issues confronted by persons with handicapping conditions seeking 
enployment. 

Azrin, N. H. , & Ehilip, R. A. (1979) . The Job aub Method for the job 
handic2^3pedi A ocnparative outocne study. Rehabilitation Counselincf 
Bulletin . 22i2), 144-155. 

A conparison of the Job dub method with an alternative method was made using 
154 clients vAio had job-finding problems, such as physical, emotional, 
intellectual and social hiuidicaps, or long-term unanployniBnt. In six months, 
95% of the "ob Club clients obtained jobs versus 28% of the conparison group. 
The jobs of Che Job aub clients paid 22% more (median) , were obtained sooner, 
were maintained, and required a median of five sessions and five interviews. 
The results surigest that virtually all handicapped or long-term unenployed 
persons could obtain and retain a job under an intensive Job Club program. 
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Baily, M. H. , Jackson, F. M. , Spence, W. M. , Moberg, D. R. , & Lynch, A. 
(1984) . A ocanparisQn of Washington gtate ^ f ederal education for all 
laws. Uxpublished manuscript. 

Manual prepared by consultants of the office of the Superintendent of Public 
Instruction. It oonpares and contrasts state WAC's with P.L. 94-142. This 
manual does not represent, official policy. 

Ballantyne, D., MoGee, M., Patton, S., & Cohen, D. (1985). Oocoerative 
pyoqrzpg £a£ transition fsgji school worH (Contract No. 300-83-0158) . 
Washington, DC: U.S. Departanent of Education, Office of Special Education. 

The results of a study of exenoplary practices represented in 9 programs are 
presented. The data were collected via site visits to each program and 
interviews with significant program staff. Salient features of each project 
regarding vocational and transition variables are described. In the last 
section of the r^rt, case descriptions of each program are presented. 
Results of the study are synthesized according to interagency cooperation, 
administrative structure, staff developnent, training and dissemination, ejxi 
programming variables. 

Banks, M. H. , Jackson, P. R. , Stafford, E. M. , & Warr, P. B. (1983) . The Job 
Coraponents Inventory and the analysis of jobs requiring limited skills. 
Personnel Psychology , ig, 57-66. 

The Jobs Ccraponents Inventory, a job analysis technique, was iised to examine 
two contrasting grcxps of jobs in engineering and clerical work according to 
five principal sections: tools and equipment; perceptual and physical 
requirements; mathematical requirements; ocnnutiication reguireiaents; and 
decision-making and re^xaisitoility. Reliability was achieved by ccniaring Jd 
profiles frcni supervisors with ccnposite profiles of job holders. The avBrall 
indication of agreement, using the Combined S test (Leach, 1979), was 
considered high for eadi principal section (significant to the .001 level). 
An analysis of varianoe (ANO^) was used to discriiainate between the three 
categories of: occupaticnal areas; job titles; and organizations. Results 
shewed that there were significant differences between the Jd profiles of 
office and engineering occupations and between job titles within the 
occupational areas. Further studies donoinstrating the practical applications 
of JCE findings were done by Stafford, Jackson, and Banks in the areas of 
career guidance (1980) and in the school curriculum (1982) . EW 

Barbaro, F. (1982) . The learning disabled college student: Sonne 
considerations for setting objectives. Journal Leamim Disabilities , 
599-603. 

This article describes a program for learning disabled students at Adelphi 
Uhiversity. The program includes both academic and psychological oorponents. 



Of the first 22 students e' ■ •'>.: a summer program, 19 enrolled in the 
autumn and 16 of these coirpleted tA.«j entire first year. All had a C- average 
or above. Data on a second group were too vague to report. 

Bargh, J. A., & Schul, Y. (1980). On the cognitive benefits of teaching. 
Journal of Educational Psvcholoc rv. 72, 593-604. 

In Study 1, the 42 undergrad subjects v«re told to either prepare material to 
take a test or to teadi another person to take the test. Those vAio prepared 
to teach the material scored hic^ier en an achievement test than those vAio 
pr^xared themselves. In study 2, the 121 undergrad subjects either vnrked 
alone, verbalized aloud or taught another. There were no performance 
differences. They conclude that preparing to teach is beneficial to 
cognition. 

Bates, P. , Suter, C. , & Poelvoorde, R. M. (1985) . Illinois Transition 
flrgjggt; TpansitjlQD filao development £g£ special educati on students in 
IllAnpjg public schools. Springfield, XL: Governor's Planning Council on 
Developmental Disabilities. 

The first section of this document reports the results of surveys of 
Governor's Planning Council members and special education administrators 
regarding tlie status of transition activities and the projected needs for 
transition service develcpnent. Oost projections for various esployment 
options regarding persons with developmental disabilities are presented and 
described in the mid-section of the report. A set of 12 pairs of ebie£\^tions 
and recommendations regarding transition planning and services is also 
presented in this section. Finally, a rocxiel for transition planning and 
service coordination for the state of Illinois is proposed. 

Bellamy, G. T. , Rhodes, L. E. , & Albin, J. M. (1986) . Si?«)orted enployment. 
In W. E. Kieman & J. A. stark (Eds.) , Pathways ^ eatploymBnt for adults 
vrjJ^ developmental disabilities (pp. 129-138) . Baltimore, VDi Paul H. 
Brookes. 

'I^.e authors review the problems with the conventional service models of the 
work pr^araticn process for people with develcpoosntal disabilities and 
present supported e9a[|)loyment as an alternative. Ihey cite state studies of 
moR-'ement to higher level vocational services and note that fewer than 5% of 
the participants advance each year. Ihey assert that the belief that skills 
and behaviors acquired in conventional settings will transfer to later 
eirplcyment preparation and work settings is untenable for those with severe 
disabilities. According to the authors, the primary barrier to paid 
eijplpyment for persons in day and work activity centers may not be lack of 
personal or prevocational skill, but sinply lack of an opportunity to perform 
paid work. They conclude that the flow-through service model in which 
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individuals wove from one service level to another has failed, ihe focus must 
be shifted from preparation for enplpyment to actual errplpyment. 

Bellany, G. T., Rhodes, L. E., Bourtoeau. P. E., & Mank, D. (1982). Mtental 
r^t^tj-QD ser<;4<?es is stUter^ whorlcshooa s^y ^ activity programs! 
Oopgijti^ Qi;t<?q»pes sdA ppljcy altemativeia. Eugene, OR: Specialized Training 
Program, College of Education, University of Oregon. 

The authors ^praise the current status of enplqyraent and related services for 
individuals with mental retardation v*io are served in sheltered workshops and 
day activity programs. The features of workshop and day programs could be 
modified to si^jport enplpyment. The rate of placement for all consumers frxam 
sheltered workshops into oonpetitive enplqyroent has been reported at about 12% 
annually; however, 75% of all oonsuroers placed into ocnpetitive enplqymant are 
placed within one year of entering a workshop program, one third are placed 
during the first three months, and likelihood of placement in ccnpetitive 
employment after two years is only 3%. The authors advocate replacing the 
flow-throu^ model of vocational services with a two-part service system, one 
focusing on si?^»rted or sheltered enplqyment, the other on preparation for 
ocnpetitive enplpyment. To succeed, both services would have to participate 
ac±ively in a ocrarunity's labor pool. 

Bellamy, G. T., Rhodes, L. E., Wilcox, B., Albin, J. M., Mank, D. M., Boles, 
S. M., Hbmer, R. H., Ctollins, M., & Turner, J. (1984). Quality and 
equality in enplpyment services for adults with severe disabilities. 
iZSyrnal S£ ibS A8gogi^1;i<?n tS^ 1^ severely ffimdicatsped , 2(4) , 270-277. 

Bellamy et al respond to Brown et al (1984) and argue that Brown et al's 
Extended Training <^ion is a retreat trm values that have guided the 
development of exemplary school and ccnnunity services for persons with severe 
handicaps. Bellany et al agree with Brown et al (1984) that integration of 
severely handicapped pacple is laportant but disagree that sacrificing wages 
and other benefits is the way i'jo achieve the integration and ovenxroe 
llinitations of thecurrent systan. Bellami' et al express oonoem over the 
potential abuse of severely handicapped people working without pay. They cite 
federal initiatives which guide exeaplary supported enployment, an option 
which Bellamy et al believe can acr^plish integration without forfeiting pay. 

Bellamy, G, T., Sheehan, M. R., Homer, R. H., & Boles, S. M. (1980). 
Ccmmunity programs for severely handicapped adults: An analysis. Journal gf 
^ Ai sociation fer ^ gy^wgly Handicai^ ped, 5, 307-324. 

curing the last 10 years, day programs for severely handicapped adults have 
beocme a familiar ocnponent of ccnnunity services. This paper examines the 
current status of those programs, with particular reference to the vocational 
options provided to participants. Concerns are raised about the lack of work 
opportunities, disincentives to work, lack of federal coorxiination, and 
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absence of entitlement. Strategies for effecting need change are offered for 
policy makers, advocates, researchers, and public school personnel. 

Bender, T. A. (1986) . Mbnitoring and the transfer of individual problem 
solving. Contemporary Educational Psydholooy , jj, 1-9. 

Hie effects on transfer of verbalization and learning with a partner were 
Investigated. Ninety-six college students were randoinly assigned to one of 
four treatment grcups in ^ch vocalization or nonvocalization and worldng in 
padxs or alone were ocnibined factorially. Monitoring during sessions where 
subjects learned with a partner did not transfer well to subsequent individual 
problem solving. Individual self-wanitoring produced significantly greater 
transfer than grcup monitoring, though vocalization did not significantly 
inprove transfer lAum oonpared with control grou^. 

Bennett, R. E. (1982) . Applications of micro ocwpu ter technology to special 
education. Exgeptijonal Children. ^(2) , 101-113. 

This article describes scma of the ways in which microoGeoaputers are being 
applied to special education. In particular a^jplication design to inprove 
special education administration, assessment. Instruction, related services, 
and staff develcpnient. Ihe paper describes a number of commercially available 
software and hardware products. 

Bensberg, G. , & Ashby, G. (1981) . Ooop^tive ooctpational preparation of 
the handicapped: Exmplary models. ^dkIssd Pehabilitation . 5(6) . 

Cooperative programs between the public schoolc and the state vocational 
rehabilitation agencies vary widely fran state to state. Ihese two agencies 
need to work together. A jointly sponsored program for the handicapped people 
who drop out of high school is more likely to be effective than either agency 
attacking the probleoDi separately. Tim rehabilitaticn agency can be of great 
help in providing restorative services, vocational evaluation and counseling, 
and job placement. Peraonne]. preparauion: several of the exenplary programs 
stress the need for v^ariy involvement & training of the staff conducting the 
specialized p rog r am. 

Benveniste, S. (1981) . Daplanentation aaJ intervention strategies: The case 
fif £iLt 24rlii2 (Project Report Number 81-A18, 1-35) . Stanford, OA: 
Institute for Research on Educational Finance and Go/emanoe. 

This report examines the impact of Federal Intervention on the Inplementation 
of a policy. The report contends that procebd controls can reduce discretion 
and erode service quality. 
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Benware, C. A. , & Deci, E. L. (1984) . Quality of leamii^ with ac±ive versus 
passive motivational set. America Educational Reseaixh Journal , 21, 755- 
765* 

The 40 undergrads either prepared to take a test or to teach another to take 
the test. Those preparing to teach had higher intrinsic motivation, had 
higher conceptual learning scores, and perceived themselves to be more 
actively engaged in learning than those preparing to take the test. 

Benz, M. , & llilpem, A. (1987) . Transition services for secondary students 
In^.^^ disabilities: A statewide perspective. Sffigptiajal Children , 53, 

This paper reported the current status and satisfactoriness of district-level 
tradition services. Subjects for this study included the lEH administrators 
teaciiers, and parents high s(±ool students with mild disabilities, ovei- 

f^^^J^^**^^'^^'*^ ^ ^ represented by responses frm the 

tead^rs, and two-thirds of the sdwol^icts were 
r^reseirted by the parents. Results showed that very few districts were using 
formal interagency agreement or providing other incentives to secure the 

agencies. 'iher« were considerable discrepancies 
betwea^ the administrators and teac^ regarding who was responsible for 
^ition planning. Teachers indicated the needs of bettwe parental simport 
and involv^ in all levels of the sdiool program. Very few district had 
follow-i-) their ^ious students. This paper also compared these findings 
with tt^ of other recent researdi. Se'/eral key elements that should be 
targeted for improvement were discussed. 

3» nwmgawpgd sasOsyostt lay taSsaal ccBntnctm (vois. 1 and 2) . 

Washington, DC: U.S. Department of Labor. 

Berkeley Planning Associates conducted a two-part study of federal contracting 
?^ °' 2'°°° eitplpyers a«a the follow-up case 

S^Tff J I* «»Ploy«r* focused on employer-related factors 

associated with hiring and aoooranodatli^ disabled workers. The study found 
™! positive correlates of successful enplqyment for disabled workers 

were the enplqyer's size (both in number of enployees and revenue) , industrial 
classification, and attitude toward hiring disabled workers. ErrployerB' major 
cjonsideration in hiring disabled workerB was not the cost of potential 
acocnraodations, but whether or not dependable workers could be secured. A 
major iiipedijnent to workers' successful enplqyment was lack of prerequisite 
tecjmical skills, several additional factors identified in sucwssful 
employment situations included the existence of a personnel specialist whose 
focus was the hiring and accommodating of disabled workers, selective 
placemer.t practices by the erplqyer, oonpany-vide trainir^ in the policies and 
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responsilsilities of Affirmative Action, and the involvement of disabled 
vrorkers in aocxxninodation decisions. 

Berkell, D. (1^62) . Generalization of visual discrimination by mentally 
retarded children. American Journal q£ Mental Deficiency , ig7, 350-352. 

Ihe effects of varying training settings and objects on the development of 
skills generalization were studied. The author hypothesized that by 
manipulation of these variables, mentally retarded children could be taught to 
generalize a peu±icular visual discrimination skill to e)ctra-therapy 
situations. Sixty retarded students were randooBly assigned to treatment 
groups. R ese arch prccadures were identical for all gro:^ except for the 
manipulation of settings and objects. A factorial analysis of oo^varianoe 
si^jported the prediction that visml discrimimtion training would develop 
generalized avoidance skill by the students. 

Berry, D. C. (1983) . Metacognitive e3<perienoe and transfer of logical 
reasoning. Sig Quarterly Journal s£ Experdjnental Psychology . 39-49. 

Ihe metacognitive skill of vocalization on transfer of reasoning was exzonijied. 
Seventy-'tuo undergraduates were tested with two versions of W^uson's (1966) 
selection task to measure deductive reasoning, vocalizatia « during aid after 
problem solving significantly facilitated transfer to a tAibseguent abstract 
version of the task. 

Berry, D. C, & Ecoadbent, D. E. (1984). On the relationship between task 
porfozmanoe and associated verbalizable knowledge. 'JSos O'llflr^^rlY Journal oj 
Experimental Psydiology . 2Sh, 209-231. 

The relationship of task performance and verbalizable knowledge vas 
investigated in a series of three Bupvrimnta using 24 Q)cford graduate 
undergraduate students. Rmctice increased performance but not verbalizablo 
knowledge. Verbal instructicn increased verbalizable kncwledge but not 
performance. Vocalization alone increased neither performance nor 
verbalizable knowledge, while vocalization ccnbined with vertoul instruction 
increased both. 

Billingsley, F. F. , & Itoel, R. s. (1985) . Ocnpeting behaviors and their 
effects on skill generalization and maintenance. Analysis sx^ Intervention 
Id Develoanental Disabilities , 357-372. 

This study indicates the inpict of tmdesirable ooipeting behaviors on the 
maintenance and generalization of desirable behaviors by two children with 
severe dwelopmental disabilities. A combination multiple probe and 
withdrawta design was eitplqyed in the study. It was found that behaviors 
which s«irved a relatively obvious function, and which were desired by 
classroaa teachers, were r^laced by less desirable behaviors which served the 
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sane function withiji maintenance anchor generalization situations, it was 
further denionstnited that the desired behavior could be elicited in those 
situations by reducing the functionality of the less desirable response. Both 
general and specific inplications for educational practice are discussed. 

Bireley, M. , & Manley, E. (1980) . Ihe learning disabled student in a college 
environment: A report of Wtight state Uhiversity's prr;gram. Journal of 
Lsamina Disabilities . ^{1) , 7-10. 

This article reviews the developwnt of Wright state Uhiversity's p r ogra m for 
students with learning disabilities. The program's objectives were i) 
detenniJie the feasibility of a program for ID college students within the 
university framework, with students performing at acceptable academic levels; 
2) identify specific nr-is of diagnosed learning disabled college students; 
and 3) develop relevant selection criteria for the admission of ID college 
students. The authors conclude that sone individuals can overoane their ID's 
and graduate ftm a fair institution. Average, or above average iq's, a 
personal desire to obtain a college education and the lei'el of personal 
independence all contribute to successful outcomes. Hie pEograM thus far has 
not proven ooert: effective. This is atleast iipart do to the limited nuntoer of 
students in the program. Students that succeed also tend to require less 
service after their ftedanan year. This ia good in terns of indepfendlenoe but 
makes long term follow-up difficult and reduceb the number of program 
participants. The article reviews the types of services provided, intact 
procedures and reviews the status of program participants. 

Blackwell, S. G., Dial, J. G., Oian, F., i MoOollum, P. s. (1985). 
Discritdmting functional levels of independent living: A neuro- 
psychological evaluation of mentally retarded adults. Rehabilitation 
OPWTSglAng ^UstLlD/ S^Ttonber, 42-52. 

This study attempted to identify neuropsychological factoTB that affect 
independent living for awTtally retarded adults. The entire sanple of 
participants (if - 107) consisted of 39 man and 68 wanen, 16 to 54 years old 
(mean age - 29). Thene participants were located in various livLig 
arrangements: institution (i^ - 21) , intermediate care facility (u - 18) , group 
hone (D - 38), Sfiod-independ* nt apartment (u - 12), and indipendent conmunity 
li'/ing (d - 18). NOt surprisingly, tlje study found that the grxses motor 
measure and verbal-spatial-ocTrlcive measures were the most inportant factors 
affecting levels of independent living. Limitations and inplications of 
findings were discussed. • 

Blalock, J . W. (1982) . Persistent auditory language deficits in adults with 
learning disabilities. Jaaajsl ^ IflsamiDg Disabilities . i§, 604-609. 

Of 80 young adults diagnosed as havijxf learning disabilities, 63 were four^i to 
have oral language ancVor auditory prooessii^ deficits. These problems 
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included deficits in auditory discrimination, conprehension, matory, auditory 
recall, oral formilation, and pronunciation of multi^llabic words. Problems 
in metalir^fuistic abilitios were seen most frequently. These residual 
auditory deficits were reported to interfere with social and vocational 
functioning as well as with acadeandc performance. 

Blaschke, C. L. (1982) . Microccnpiters in special education: Trends and 
projections. Jaamal s£ gpecjal Education TeGhnoloayv 5(4) , 25-27. 

This paper provides a suw»ry of airrent trends related to priority user needs 
and marketing .•information on micrcaanipter hardware and software for ^)ecial 
education. This article is based <x\ 1) results from project SpEd Ttech, 3-5 
year scenarios of various technological applications, 2) interviews of over 
100 publishers/developers of software products for special education c) and 
reviews of survey,. The authors anticipate a dramatic increase in the 
availability md use of microccnputers in special education. This increase 
will create a demand, for ada^ive hardware and software, resulting in a 
reduction of costs. They go on to predict that section 504 of the 
Rehabilitation Act of 1973 will be interpreted as requiring schools to provide 
oonpiters to special education classes. 

Bogdan, R. (1983) , A closer lode at mainstreaming. Educational Fonmt. 67 
425-434. — 

Focuses on what actually went on in schools, people's opinions of 
mainstreaming, and what they did about it. The article also examined how the 
ej^ienoe of mainstreaming iirpacted teachers, administrators and students. 

Bolton, B., Rowland, P., Brookings, J., Oobk, D., Te^jerek, P., & Short, H. 
(1980) . Twelve years later: The vocational and psychosocial adjustment of 
former rehabilitation clients. SSiSSDSl gf tolied Rehabilitation 
Counseling, z, 113-123. 

Borman, W. c. (1978) . Ej^lorlng upper limits of reliability and validity in 
job performance ratings. OSumal fif Applied Psvcholoov . ^(2) , 135-144. 

A stujy of job performance ratings. Fair general categories of causes of 
rating errors are discussed. Efforts to reduce rating errors are seen in 1) 
trying to find out where the ratir^ start going wrong; 2) rating training; 3) 
developing better rating formats. Results of the study showed that levels of 
convergent and discriminant validities were high oonpared to other studies but 
the interrater agreement was far fraa per.'ect. 

Bossone, R. M., & Polishook, I. H. (Eds.). (1985). Proceedings! The Seventy 
^^y*^ S£ tbS Wv^to/mrfaa? §S^Qi miSS[SX 3^ Force: School tc 
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work transition . New York: Tha Graduate School and University Center of the 
City University. 

These cxaiference proceedings were produced by groi^js froa education and 
businesses, both in the pwblic and private sectors. The proceedings primarily 
addressed several in^rtant issues, such as developnent of public^ivate 
partnerships, university and hi^ school collaboration, collaboraticai of 
education and private business, etc. The Prooeedincfs editor noted that though 
one of the more positive results o£ school-business alliances is the 
increasir J realization of thfi essential role a good public school plays L\ the 
vitality of society, little it yet known about the whys and hows. All papers 
in this volume are theoretical, rather than data-based. 

Bourbeau, P. E. , Sowers, J. A. , & close, D. W. (1986) . An experimental 
analysis of generalization of banking skills from classrxm to bank settir^ 
in the ccnimunity. gquqation aid Training of ^ Mentally Retarded ^ 98-107. 

The appropriateness and the effects of simulation training for teaching 
functional sdcills to mantally retarded workers are unclear at this time. This 
study examined the effectiveness of a banking curriculum, taught to secondary 
students with mild mental retardation in a classroom setting, in producing 
generalized performance at a real bahk in the oomnanity. Method - subjects 
for this study were four female secondary special education students labeled 
EMR. I.Q. ranges were from 55 to 66. All four subjects wer« able to add and 
subtract on a calculator, tut had no formal training in banking skills. A 
single-subject nultiple baseline design with probes was used. Setting - a 
simulated bank was set up in the school utilizing worktables, a cardboard 
modop ot a teller's window, and four metal pipes and a piece of cord to 
siiailate the waiting area and entrance to the teller's window. Two local 
banks were selected, one as a target bank for which the Skills '^mrB trained, 
and a second novel bank within which probes were conducted to assess the level 
of generalization of in vivo training at the target bank. One prcbe was 
ocnducted per subject at the novel bank on the last day of school only. 
Results - the four students learned the banking curriculum in an average time 
of 4 hrs. IC mln. or approximately 6 forty-minute class sessions. 3 of the 4 
subjects rac]Ldred adklitional iiv^ivo training to reach mastery. Most errors 
were related to calculation, subjects were quickly brought to naatery in the 
target bank. Probes conducted In the novel bank showed m.ran related to 
differences in forms used for d^xDsitoryMthdrawl. Authars cite evidence 
that stimulus control of in--vivo training resulted in subjects respondliig to 
novel bank forms in the same way they were taught to respond to target bank 
forms. 
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Bcwe, F» (1984). Acooinmodation circa 2,000. Anverican Reliabilitation. 
iQ(2), 3-4, 8. 

Ihis article looks at the prcanises and hopes offered by recent advances in the 
technology of adaptive devices that eliminate or reduce the functional 
limitations result irg from a handicapping condition. Problems with 
maintenance, distribution, and expense are discussed. Exsmples of current 
technological devices that illustrate these concerns are provided. 

BcMe, F. (1985a) . Black adults with disabilities; ^ statistical report drawn 
frcin census bureau data . Washington, DC: U.S. Govemoent Printing office. 

Findings ocn^iled fran census bureau data included: (1) disability was 
markedly more ccmnon among black adults than it was among vAiites or Hispanics; 
(2) of 16,157,000 black adults aged 16-64 and not in institutions. 2,280, 00, 
or 14.1% were disabled; and (3), most disabled blacks of working age were 
wcmen. The average disabled black adult was 42 years old, had less than a 
high school level of education, was unenployed, and was not actively seeking 
enplpyment. Inocne frcn all sources was $3,000 in 1980. 

Bcwe, F. (1985b) . Disabled adults s£ Hispanic g^issiH' Washington, DC: U.S. 
Government fainting Office. 

Ihis document presented data which helped describe those Hisfpanics of working 
age vAio reported one or more work disabilities. Ihe average disabled Hispanic 
of working age was 40 years old, had a ninth-grade level education, did not 
work, nor was actively seeking enplpyment. Disabled Hispanic adults of 
working age were much older than were other Hispanics. Almoet half of all 
disiabled Hispanics of working uge were between 45 and 64 years old. Income 
from all scuroes was under $4,000 in 1980. 

Bowe, F. (198fc) . Ciaal^ ynaen America, h statistical report drawn 
frm Census Bureau data . VJhshingtcn, DC: U.S. Govemmsnt Printing Office. 

This study reported that one working-age wonan in every t welve was dibbled. 
Of 74,672,000 wcnen aged 16-64 and not In institutions, 6,311^000 or 8.5% were 
disabled. The average disabled wcntan was 51 years of age, had a high school 
level of education, did not wozk, nor was actively seeking enployment. Her 
inccire frcn all sources was less than $3,000 in 1980. Wsmen with work 
disabilities were, en average, slightly older than were disabled men and were 
much older than non-disabled women. 
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Dawnas, D. A., Bosshardt, M. J., & Donnelly, L. F. (1985). A quantitative 
approach to evaluating training curriculum content sampling adequacy. 
Personnel Psychology , 38, 117-131. 

A tedhnique was developad to provide a quantitative index of the fit between 
training currirulum content and job task performance naquirements. The method 
provides a measure of the match between the degree of training enphasis given 
each task and its relative inporUrice to overall job success. Specifically, 

1) curriculum elements in the training program and tasks performed on the job 
were identified, 2) ratings of the en{]hasis given to each task in training 
were obtained, and 3) the relative salience of each task to the job w^ 
determined. The technique offers a simple means of 1) obtaining a 
quantitative index of the match between trainli^ content and jcto content and 

2) flagging tasks which receive inproper enphasis in training. 

Bcyd, W. (1986) . gdusafeto £gs All H&ndicapped Chilr^^ ah- d_j__ 
Uhpublished. 

This paper presides a brief summary of P.L. 94-142 and key court cases that 
have impacted its iuplementation. A set of handouts summarizing key issues is 
included. These materials were pr^ared by a member of TBDPHi for a U of W 
class. 

Braddc^k, D. (1987) . Ss^^ EQlijar ofiDlai retardaticm ^ development;.! 
disabilities. Baltimore; Paul H. Brookes. 

This book traces the develciiQent of 82 federal programs and funding sourt^es 
related to persons with mental retardation and developroental disabilities 
(WDD). It provides Individual program profiles as an analytical tool. 
Special programs in vocational education, vocational rehabilitation services 
research and vocational rdiabilitation, training of vocational rehabilitation 
personnel, and inocne maintenance programs are included in the analyses, ihe 
authors note that, with the growth of federal programs, progressively less 
money has been expended to coordinate them, -rhe book documents a plateau in 
the amount of federal spending and a decline in sv^jport for ME^DD research and 
training. 

Bradford, C. E. (1985) . ImiSl IffiSCfcl International Associations af 

^^jig^s and amsMsa aaas^ /to?nticwhAp, afiicafflnot. and Training . 

Uhpublished Peport. Seattle, WA: U.S. Department of Education, 
Rehabilitation Services Administration, Region X. 

This Project With Industry is a national labor and industry based model 
designed to tr?in and place persons with disabilities in the aerospace and 
machining industries. It is a unique project in that it was foun:^ and 
supportad by the International Association of Machinists and Areospace 
Wbrkers. Initially, projects were established in Seattle Washington and 
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Wichita, Kansas. These projects introduce a new model to the EWI network. 
The approach of using the influence and participation of an international 
union to establish greater job opportunities for persons wi*-Ji handicappii^ 
conditions has proven successful. Currently there are ten project sites 
throughout the nation. These ccnbined sites account for over 600 placements 
annusdly. They provide training on skilled and semi-skilled jobs. 

Brady, M. P. , Shores, R. E. , Gunter, P. , McEvoy, M. A. , B^, J. , & White, c. 
(1984) . Generalization of an adolescent's social interaction behavior via 
multiple peers in a classrocm setting. Journal sf Sie Association for the 
Severely Ean3d.<xx/ped f 278-286. 

This study examined the effects of training an adolescent vdth autism to 
initiate to nonhandicapped children \Aio were sequentially introduced to 
training. Using a multiple baseline design across nohhandic^ped training 
peers, the subject's rate of social initiation and percentage of tiine spent in 
continuous, spontaneous interactions with both trailing and nontraining peers 
were examined* Results indicated that spontaneous initiations to and 
interactions with nohhandiczqpped peers increased with the introducticn of the 
second training peer. Results indicated that acxoss-peer generalization was 
more evident after training with the third peer and continued even after 
cessation of the training tactics. The findings contribute to an emerging 
data base indicating that sequential training across nonhandice^ped peers is 
an effective means of prorooting generalization of newly acquirad social 
behavior. 

Bricdcey, M., Brcwning, L., & Canpbell, K. (1982). Vocational histories 
of sheltered workshop egqplqyees placed in Projects With Industry and 
coofietitive jobs, jSes^S^ Retardation. 2fi(2), 52-57. 

The authors examined the job plaoegownt histories of 73 sheltered workshop 
enployeeo (ages 18-57 [avc;. 26.9]; IQ 27-101 [avg. 54.8]) who wei« placed in 
Projects with Industry or ccB|)etitive jobs during a 30 month period. A survey 
requested desnographic information and job information (status, type, wages, 
benefits, and reason for leaving last job) . 60% of the people placed in 1978 
were ocmpetitively eajployed in 1980. The most successful placements were with 
McDonald's. The two significant variables relating to success seemed to be: 1) 
group placements rather than individual placements; and 2) structured 
positions including detailed job descriptions which esiplpyees tended to follow 
closely. 

Bridcey, M., & Canpbell, K. (1981). Fast food ewplqyment for moderately and 
mildly mentally retarded adults: The McDonald's Project. Mantal 
m^CS^iSSa, ISf 113-116. 

This paper reports an evaluation of the joint project conducted by McDonald's 
and the Franklin County Program for the Mentally Retarded in Columbus, Ohio. 
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Success was defined as retention of 50% of handicapped eirployees for over one 
year. The subject pool consisted of 12 men and 5 women; their age range was 
21 to 52 years, and IQs ranged frca 37 to 70. Second-year results were that 
the turnover rate was zero (0) ; two enployees left to take full-tine jobs; and 
those enplcyees who remained had learned more and better skills, and had 
advanced to positions for which they showed oanpetence. Based on these 
findings, the authors suggested that fast-food employment for mentally 
retarded persons be developed into full-time positions within one year ar.d 
that the esqjerienoe of one year in these -^dba shows stability, a valuable 
asset. 

Brickman, P., Rabincwitz, V. C. , Karuza, J., Ooates, D., Cohn, E. , & 
Kidder, L. (1982) . Models of helping and coping. American Psychologist . 
37, 368-384. 

This article develops four models of helping which have ixplications for 
education. They differentiate bet\^een responsibility for problems and 
responsibility for solutions. In the nonl model, persons are seen as 
responsible for both probleoss and solutions. The medical model suggests 
people are not responsible for either. The compensatory model holds 
responsibility for solutions but not probleros und the erli^tenment holds 
people responsible for problems but rxit solutions. 

Bridwell, L. S. (1980) . Revising strategies in twelfth grade students' 
transactional writing. Research jji Teaching ^ English . 14/ 197-222. 

Differences between con5)etent and not-so-competent writers' revision 
strategies both with and between drafts exzonined. In general, poor writers 
revise very little or concern themselves primarily with surface-level 
cansideraticns, while more ccnpetent writers etddress more discojrse-level 
concerns. 

Brimer, R. w., & Rouse, S. T. (1978). Post-school adjustment: A follow-^^ of 
a oocperative pi - og r am for the educa* ^ mentally retarded. Journal of 
S&SSisl l&l^iS at £bfi Retarded . J^, 131-137. 

Descriptive stajdy of 30 BMR graduates frcm Richland County School District, 
South Carolina. Data showed that they were similar to normal population. 
Isplications for school curriculum: (a) schools should counsel students in 
specific careers; (b) schools should teach self-care skills, manners, & 
ocramanication skills; (c) schools should instruct in usii^ job-related skills, 
such as time clock, coffee breaks, & calling when sick; (d) schools fahould 
train sperj.fic job skills; (e) schools should teach better utilization of 
canraunity facilities; (f) schcxjls should teach money management; (g) schools 
should teach leisure skills. 
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Brinker, R. P. , & lewis, M. (1982) . Making the world work with 
micmxmputers: A learning prosthesis for handicapped infants. 
Children. 49(2). 163-170. 

Ihis paper documents the use of a contingency intervention system based on the 
Apple II microoonpiter. Three infants with Down SyncSrcroe were given a three 
month contingency intervention. The purpose was to foster a generalized 
e)«)ectancy that the world is controllable, and to lead the infant to use 
specific behavioral movements to es^lore the contingencies available, while 
the authors felt that this approach is encouraging, they had concerns as to 
the ac- iptance of this technology. 

Brodie-Hasazi, S. (1984) . Facilitating transition fran high school: 
Policies and practices. American Rehabilitation , ^1, 9-12. 

Ihis article summarizes the findii^ of a study reported in Exceptional 
<^ handicapped persons who exit seconcJary schools. Rarther, it 
identifies changes needed in policy and prograraning of secondary schools as 
well as adult service programs. Suggestions for programnatic ciiai^ include 
the development of local interagency agreements and transition plans, 
developing youth find and follow-up information retrieval systeoB, modifying 
the organizational structure of secondary schools to acconmcdate training in 
work settings, and increasing the involvement of vocational rehabilitation 
specialists in job training activities of secondary handicapped youth. 

Bcolin, D. E. (1982) . Life-centered career education for exceptional 
children. |]osys so Exceptional Q^i^^, 2A, 1-15. 

A career education, ocnpetency-based curriculum and a school personnel in- 
service training program for diaplementlng the program were developed fran a 
research project entiUed PRDOECT PRICE (Programnlng Retarded in Career 
Education) . The project was conducted from 1970 through 1977 at the 
Uhiversity of Wisconsin-Stout. The effort Involved over 300 educators and 
many special educaUon and career education expscta in 12 school districts 
throughout the Uhited States. The LCXE (Life-Centered Career Education) model 
was aimed at improving students' acquisition of 22 major competencies 
identified as daily living, personal-social, and occupational skills. 
Objectives, activities, and evaluation procedures were presented and 
discussed. Suggestions for iirplementation of the LOCE mcjdel were made. 

BroMder, D. , Hines, C. , McCarthy, L. , & Fees, J. (1984) . A treatment package 
for increasing sight word recognition for use in daily living skills. 

Masato scA Tr?>inArq a£ tbs Msotaiiy m^^, IS. 191-200. 

Daily living skUls are critical to ccnrounity independent. Tto maximize 
effectiveness of instructions in daily living skills, teachers need procedures 
that are applicable to small group instruction, that prcnote generalization. 
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and that can be replicated across skills. In this study, moderately mentally 
retarded adults acquired and generalized daily living skills through a 
corabination of instructions in reading instnaction booklets and using the 
booklets to perform the tasks. The training package included tijw» delay and 
an application of the Premack Principle for sig^it word reading and instruction 
on using the booklet with step-by-st^ prcnpting and praise. Procedurtss were 
effective for sets of food preparation, laundry, and tel^aione skills. 

Brcwn, A. L., Kane, M. J., & Echols, C. H. (1986). Young children's mental 
models determine analogiced transfer across problems with a ocaimtun goal 
structure. Cognitive Development , i, 103-121. 

A grcup of ninety-six 3- to 5-year-olds was e^qxssed to stories reqiiiring a 
canmon underlyii^ solution. Children who spontaneously focused on the goal 
structure in their recall of the first story or vSio were prranpted to do so, 
were able to transfer the solution to the subsequent stories. Similar to Gick 
anbd Hblyoak's (1980; 1983) methodology, but used very young children and 
simple analogies. 

Brown, F., & Hblvoet, J. (1982) . Effect of systematic peer interaction on 
the incidental learning of two severely handicapped students. Journal of JJje 
Assocjat^jon £^ ^ Severely Htodicapoed , 7, 19-28. 

This study investigav'ed the effects of systematically including peer 
interaction trials during a group training session for two severely 
handicapped adolescent students. Both students were directly taught different 
three-ooaponent sequences of skills. Using a multiple baseline design, 
incidental learning was assessed by measuring each student's performance of 
the other student's skill sequence. Ihis stu:^ also explorad whether the 
placement of peer Interaction in the sequence (i.e. whether it occurred after 
the first, second, or third conponent) affected incidental learning. Results 
indicated that, for one student incidental learning occ u rred with only minimal 
strractured interaction between the students. Results for this student further 
indicated a diract relationship between plaoeament of the Interaction in the 
skill sequence and aoquisiticn of the ^)ecific skills. Rar two of the three 
skills, the student shewed incidental learning of the skill presented just 
prior to the peer interaction trial. 

Brown, L., Daventer, P., Perlmutter, L., Jones, s., & Sontag, E. (1972). 
Effects of consequences on production rates of trainable rBtarxied and 
severely emotionally disturbed students in a public school workshop. 
M3S^&iSD I^aMng si £bS Mentally Retarded . 2, 74-81. 

Ihis Jsrticle demonstrated hew social praise, production charts, and money were 
used contingently to increase th^ production rates of retarded and severely 
retarded emotionally disturbed students. Results suggested that the 
systanatic manipulation of such consequences did result h\ differential 
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increases in productivity. A statistical analysis of parts of data suggested 
that IQ scores were independent of average production. 

Brown, L. , Ford, A. , Nisbet, J. , Sweet, M. , Donnellan, A. , & Gruenwald, L. 
(1983) . Opportunities available when severely handicapped students attend 
dironological age e^ropri&te regular schools. Journal of the 
Association Xg£ ^ Severely Handicapped. S(l) , 16-24. 

Ihe authors argue that severely handicigpped students should attend, in 
accordance with the natural proportion, special education classes in 
chronological age «qppropriate regular schools that are close to their heroes. 
Because it is in the best interests of students, their families, and the 
public, severely handic2«^)ed students should attend a school with their peers 
and close to heme. Ragular schools are more accessible, they provide enhanced 
opportunity for maximal participation, and they are relatively cost efficient. 
Socio-psychological reasons for peer graqp association are discussed. 

Brown, L., Itolpem, A., Hisazi, s., & Wfehman, P. (1987). Froa school to 
adult living: A forum on issues and trends. ExoeDtional Children . §3, 546- 
554. 

•mis article reports the personal views of four significant contributors to 
the transition programming in this country today. The questions were 
developed from ideas and oonoems that discussed in many manuscripts submitted 
for consideration in the special issue. Scm of the questions reflected 
conoems fcy professionals in this field. The contributors' responses reflect 
seme of the concerns regarding the inportanoe of the issues and trends 
suggested in the questions. Their responses also reflect a range of positions 
that would pruvQke consideration by readers. 

Brcwn, L., Nisbet, J., Ford, A., Sweet, A,, Shiraga, B., York, J., & 
I«anis, R. (1983) . ihe critical need for non-school instruction in 
educational pnxjrams for severely handicapped students. Journal s£ the 
J^gSQpiatjgn tsg[ ^ gywly Handicapped . 71-77. 

Ihe authors trace the historical development of educational services for 
severely handicapped students and argue for the placement of severely 
handicapped students in chronological an^ appfrqpriate regular schools close to 
hcnte and in aooordanoe with the natural pr op ort ion. Brown et al. argue that 
since severely handics^jped students acquire fewer and less ocnplex skills than 
their non-handicapped peers, the set of skills that they are taught should be 
of direct relevance to functioning effectively in the most habilitative 
current and subsequent environments. Ihe primary goal should be to maximize 
the functioning of severely handics^iped student.. 
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Brcwn, L., & Pearce, E. (1970) . Increasing the production rates of trainable 
retarded students in a public school simulated workshop. Education and 
Training of jthg Mentally Retarded ^ 15-22. 

Teacher praise and knowledge of results were \ised to increase the production 
rates of five emotionally disturbed students. When tlie emotionally disturbed 
students ccxdd perform the task consistently and efficiently, they were used 
as models for three trainable level retarded stud^its. While the production 
rates of the three trainable level students in^rctved, each student seemed to 
be affected differently by exposure to reinforced models, direct 
reinforcement, and knowledge of results. 

Brcwn, L., Punpian, I., Baumgart, D., Vander/enter, P., Ford> A., Nisbet, J., 
Schroeder, J. , & Gruenewald, L. (1981) . Longitudinal transition plans in 
pixagrams ^or severely handicapped students. Exceptional Qiildren . 47, 624- 
630. 

This article dls a issed about segregated school models desegregated school 
models and ztdlmentary curriculum model for severely handicapped students. 
The basic ccnponents of individualized transition plans are: l) must be 
oonprehensive in nature. Ihe ITP aust be designed to r^resent all four 
curricular dcnains (vocational, dcnestic, leisure, ocnnunity functioning) in 
reasonable proportions, 2) must be individualized in nature. The ITP 
precisely stated transition activities, training activities, materials & 
evaluation strategies that are functionally related to a unique subsequent 
life space, 3) must have the involvement of parent and guardian, 4) requires 
the actual participation of both sending and receiving personnel, 5) should 
include the focused expertise of con!p«""^?nt related service 
personnel (therapists, social workers, etc.), 6) requxTSS direct instruction in 
variety of actual subsequent environments, 7) should be longitudinal in 
nature. 

Brown, L., Shiraga, B., York, J., Kessler, K., Strchm, B., Pogan, P., Sweet, 
M., Zanella, K., VanDeventer, P., & locmis, R. (1984). Integrated work 
opportunities for adults with severe handicaps: The extended training 
cption. iZaoDfil s£ ^ Agg<y?ifttiqn tSS ^ Severelv Handicapped . S(4) , 262- 
269. 

The authors argue for an extended training option which arranges for 
nonsheltered functioning while the attitudes and skills necessary for direct 
pay are developed but vftiich does not necessitate working for contingent direct 
pay. Brcwn et al place a high priority on the integration of people with 
severe intellectual disabilities into environments that contain large nundoers 
of nondisabled persk-ais, because they believe that when severely disabled 
people do so, they do better, they achieve more, and they have a richer and 
more enhancing quality of life. If direct pay for vfork is a barrier to 
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functionlny in an integrated enviromnent, then the barrier should be removed 
to facilitate the integration. 

Brown, L., Wilcox, B., Sontag, E., Viiwent, B., Dodd, N., & Greunewald, L. 
(1977) . Toward the realization of the least restrictive educational 
enviranments for severely handicapped students. AAESFH Review . Z, 195-201. 
Rq>rinted in R. J. Flynn & E. K. Nitch (Eds.), Nomalizat iqi, social 
integration, oommmity services . Baltimore: university Park Press, 
1980. 

The position presented here is that severely handice«:ped students will be 
better educated in desegregated enviroimsnts . Dimensicais that relate to the 
concept of "least restrictive educational environinent'*: 

(1) Segregation vs integration. Both advantages & disadvantages of 
segregation & integration are discussed; 

(2) Interactions with nonhandicapped age peer - SH students, 
regardless of their level of functioning, should interact in 
educational settings as much as possible with other 
nooihandicapped citizens. 

(3) Ihe ratio between handicapped and nonhandicapped students. The 
distrilxEtion of developmental functioning levels within school 
activities of settings should be ocnparable to the distribution 
that night be found in desegregated, heterogeneous, postschool 
oonsDunities. 

(4) Chronological age-appropriate educational environments. SH 
students should interact with nonhandiceqpped students of the 
same chronological ages throughout their education. 

(5) Architectural barriers and p(ro6thstized environments, it is 
ijqportant to naloe all environiasRts, all schools barrier-ffee for 
the SH students. 

(6) A functional and naturalized curriculum. It is beneficial to 
teach the SH students with the skills necessary to function 
independently in a variety of environments. 

(7) ••Nbrmal" organization of the sdiool day. 

(8) Equal access to school facilities and resources. 

(9) Transportation. 
(10) Ancillary services. 

Bryant, L. E. , & Budd, K. S. (1932) . Self-instructional training to increase 
independent work performance in preschoolers. Journal at MLial Behavior 

Anaiygis, is, 259-271. 

The generalized effects of self-instructional training rn the classxocn 
performance of three inpulsive preschool children were investigated using a 
multiple-baF^ine design. Self-instructional training followed Meichehbai-^ 
and (Soodman's (1971) approach arc used, (children are taught to verbalize a 
series of steps relating to the task in which they (a) define the nature of 
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the task, (b) focus thair attention on required responses, (c) emit coping 
statements regarding mistakas, and (d) acknowledge their task accomplishments) 
except that training material consisted of naturalistic task worksheets rather 
than psychonetric test items and training sessions were of shorter duration. 
For all three students, self-instructional training resulted in increased 
levels of accuracy on worksheets in the classroan that were similar to those 
used Ir. training. Ihe findings suggested that generalized increases In 
accuracy on classroom worksheets were related to the naturalistic format of 
the self-instnictional training sessions. 

aichanan, Mc, & Wolf, J. s. (1986). A comprehensive study of learning 
disabled adults. 3sm3Sl s£ IsanOog Disabilities . 23.(1), 34-38. 

Data on 33 ID adults were gathered after referral for career goal assessment. 
Only 9.1% wore unemployed, but ?9.4% ware In post secondary sifc^tions. ihe 
woniin in the sanple tended to have lower Intellectual and achievement scores 
than did the males. 

ajdoff, M., & HUtten, 7.., R. (1982). MicroocBputers in special education; 
Praadses and pitfalls. Exceptional fihilflCfiD, 42(2), 123-128. 

The authors examine the major features of current microconiputGr systems and 
point cut sane of their liinitations for use in special education programs. 

Billis, M. , & Fobs, G. (1986) . Assessing the enplpyment-related 
interpersonal conpetenoe of mildly mentally retarded workers. American 
3£ Mental Deficiency . SI, 43-50. 

Interpersonal ccBopetanoe is critical to the vocational tenure of mildly 
retarded workBrB. Ihare are few tests that measure this lnportant domain. 
This article deacrlbee the test of Interperscnal Conpetenoe for Biploynent 
(HCSE:) , a measure deeigiMd to assess mildly handice^iped wczkera' knowledge of 
this skill area. This procedure called for the detailed analysis of the 
problems that mildly retarded workers eo^ienoe in the vocational setting and 
the identification of correct responses to those selected problems by 
ccnpe^-itive enplqyers. Tha TICE was standardized on both high scShool and 
workshop populations. The authors state that the initial psychcraetric 
properties of the test are uniformly adequate and encouraging. 

Bjrgio, L. , VJhitmen, T. , & Johnson, M. (1980) . A self-instructional package 
for increasing attending behavior in eduoable mentally retarded children. 
JP^mal of SEGliSd fiSbaodiSC Analvsis . 443-459. 

Ihe purpose of this study was to develop a self-instructional package tiiat 
would aid highly distractable retaraed children in increasing their attending 
behavior in a training and two generalization situations. A multiple baseline 
design was enployed in which training was sequentially introduced acrxjes 
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subjects. During training, the e3^>eriiier.*-al subjects were taught through 
self-instruction to focus their attention and to oope with two tasks, math and 
priiiting. After learning the self -instructions, the subjects were 
systematically and sequentially exposed to photo-slided of distracting 
situations. The results suggested that the training package produced direct 
arid generalized changes in self-instructional behavior. In addition, a 
decrease in off-task behavior occurred during math, printing, and also during 
a phonics program in the one-to-cne and classrocni situations. However, 
reliable changes in academic task performance were not observed. 

Burkhauser, R. V. , & Haveman, R. H. (1982) . Disability and work: The 
eooncmics s£ American policy . Baltimore, MD: Johns Hopkins Uhiversity 
Press. 

Uiis report includes a profile of the working-age disabled population, with a 
breakdown of this group by severity of dis^ility, race, marital status, age, 
amount of education, and enployment status. Disability was found to be more 
prevalent among women than men and this disparity increases with the severity 
of disability. Disabled blacks were found to have a lower undian age than 
disabled lAiites. Also included is an overview of public policy toward the 
working-age disabled and programs offered, such as hr jm support. Social 
Security, Vtorkman's ocnpensaticn, and the Vocational Kehabilitaticn Program. 

aams, M. (1981, September) . GxxupB of four: Solving the management problem. 
!S}S H iicfazine £gfs Creative Teachincr . 46-51. 

Ihis is a "hew to" article for organizing classrocm structure to facilitate 
cooperative learning. Rules for organization, initiation, and teacher's role 
are suggested. 

BjrrcM, W. H. (1967) . Job davelopa»nt, a problem in inter-perscnal dynamics. 
I^aioifig ^UfitlDr SAH), 12-20. 

Ihe author explores job developmant techniques in training programs for 
mentally retarded pencns. ^nople: 350 possible enployers ii) northeastem 
Connecticut wire interviewed to exEmdne their Interest in hiring a mentally 
handicariped perscn. Nbthing should be assumed when attenopting to place 
mentally retarded people in jobs.. A step-by-st^ list should be developed with 
the job placement speciedist, the client, and the employer. 

airtis, P. J., Bereiter, C, Scardamalia, M., & Tetroe, J. (1983). Ihe 
development of planning in writing. In c. G. Wells & B. Droll (Eds.) , 
EXPloratiQn St children's develccment Id writincr . Oiicester, England: John 
Wiley. 

Theory of hew the planning process of writing evolves from a development 
scenario. Planning beccmes gradually differentiated from text production. In 
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the beginning, children's mental activity is closely tied to praJucim the 
written ocnposition. Ihe emergence of the plan as an object of contenplation 
in its cwn il^t marks a major a^/anoe in the student's development. Planning 
in e35»rt writers stancto out as a distinct mental activity, concentrated 
largely though not exclusively in the early phases of producing a ocnposition. 

Canpbell, C. R., & Stremel-Canpbell, K. (1982). Programming loose trainir^ 
as a strategy to facilitate language generalization. Journal g£ toli^ 

Analysisf/ 2S, 295-301. 

Ihis stu^ investigated the generalization of spontaneous conplex language 
laehavior across a nontrainlng setting and the dureODilitv of generalization as 
a result of programming and loose tralnli^ strategy.' Mtethod: a within 
subject, across-behaviors multiple-baseline design was used to examine the 
performanr- of two jwderately retarded students In the use of is/are across 
three syntactic structiiLei (v*i questions, yes/no questions, and statements) . 
The loose training procedLU» involved conducting ocjncurcent language training 
within the context of an academic training task, and establishing a functional 
reduction in stlnulus ocsntrol by permitting the student to initiate a lai^ge 
rpsponse based cn a wide array of naturally occurring stiiaalus events. 
Concurrent probes were conducted in the ftee play setting to assess the 
Imnediate generalization and the durability of the language behaviors. Hie 
results demonstrated that loose training was effective in establishing a 
specific set of language responses with the participants of this 
investigation. Further, both students doooistrated spontaneous use of the 
language behavior in the free play generalization setting and a trend was 
»2vident for generaliz?' ion to continue across tlaa. Thus, the methods used 
appear to be successful for training the use of is/are in three syntactic 
structures. 

Canpbell, R. T. (1983) . Status attainment research: End of tly^ beginnim or 
beginning of the end? Sssifilsgy st mm\\'l\, Sfi(l) , 47-62. 

Jencks et al. (1983) provide two replications of the Wisconsin status- 
attainment model, ooniaring their results closely to the results reported by 
SewBll and Hauier (1975) . While concluding that the Wisconsin data are not 
f^'^ ^o^sly biased, they raise a number of questions regarding the 
interpretation of the model. Ibuser et al. (1983), while not responding to 
the Jencks et al. pg^ directly, provide analyses which speaik, to the issues 
they raise. Using multiple indicators of most oonoepts in the model and the 
USBEL ^iproach to estlination, they suggest a return to the basic causal-c4iain 
interpretation originally posited by Sewell et al. (1970) . The Hhuser et al. 
estimation procedures are ocnplex, and this pe^ attenpts to explicate them. 
While J-he Hauser et al. analysis answers a number of questions and clarifies 
sane irjportant issues, many questions remain Including the following: What is 
the meaning and interpretation of unmeasured family background? Is a more 
elaborate model of the socialization process, particularly one which permits 
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reciprocal effects, required to understand status-attainment? Finally, what 
is required to deal effectively with charges that the status attainment model 
ignores social structure? This paper attempts to answer those questions. 

Canpione, J. C, BrcMn, A. L., Ferrara, R. A., Jones, R. S., & Steinberg, E. 
(1985) . Breakdcwns in flexible *ae of information: Intelligence-related 
differences in transfer folla«r^ equivalent learning performance. 
Intelligence. 2, 297-315. 

Intelligence-related differences in maintenance and transfer of strategy use 
were investigated. Groups of 25 mildly retarded and 25 normally achieving 
children were trained c jroblenis ads^ited frm the Raven Progressive Matrices 
Test. Maintenance and . .ansfer were measured by the amount of help required 
to so^ve a problem. Nb grcxp differences Viere found during training phase but 
the retarded group requied more help during maintenance and transfer problems. 
Gixxnp differences increased as the difficulty level of the problems increased. 

Carlberg, C. , & Kavale, K. (1980) . The efficacy of special varsus regular 
class placement for exceptional children: A meta-analysis. Journal of 
SBSSial Education. 2A, 295-309. 

Fifty primary research studies of special versus regular class placement were 
selected for use in a meta-analysis. Special classes were found to be 
significantly inferior to regular class plaoeanent for students with below 
average IQs, and s<qnificantly si^ior to regular classes for behaviorally 
disordered, eniotionali/ disturbed, and learning-disabled children. 

Carlberg, c. G., KalUc, C. c, WiliJc, J. A., Johnson, D. Jchnson, R., 
Maruyama, G., lysaJoowald, R. S., Pflaum, S. W., Wilberg, H. J., & Itewale, K. 
(1984) . Meta-analysis in education: A reply to Slavin. Educational 
Researcher. 13(8), 16-23. 

Ihis is a reply to the article criticizing meta-analysis reports by Slavin. 
Each analysis is given spatx to criticize the criticism. The Johnsons r^ly 
that Slavin is wrong in his stab^jomts about achievement issues in the one 
article and that he daan't understand the problonas of integration in the 
other article. 

Carpenter, J. B., Giorgia, H. J., & NcFarland, B. P. (1975). conparetive 

analysis ot ii^ xsiay^s laiidli^ tss subjective rating ssai^ (no. 

AIHRIraR-75-63) . Brooks Air Force Base, IXi Air Poroe Human Resouxx:9es Lab. 

Ihe results of two separate investigations aimad at determining the inherent 
accuracy of job incumbents derived from job inventories are sunmarized. In 
general, five-point relative scales were found to be inferior to the other 
scales used in this study. It was further established that job incumbents can 
use scales of greater ocwplexity (for example, a wider range of response 
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options) than had previously been indicated in the literature. The 
discrepancies in estimates of absoj.ute time or percentage values previously 
reported were conf inned, but the inaccuracies within this appraoch were found 
to relate only to the absolute raw values. Vttien these absolute values were 
treated as relative indices, no significant differences in the validity of the 
derived job descriptions were universally obtained. 

Carver, R. P., & Hbfflnan, J. V. (1981). ihe effect of practice thrxxj^ 
repeated reading on gain in reading ability using a ocnputer^based 
instructional system. Reading Research Quarterly , ig, 374-390. 

The Effect of Reading Practice in a repeated readings format upon reading 
ability was investigated, using a conpiitei>based instructicaial system. High 
sciiool students who read poorly were given reading training using a recently 
developed techniqua called prograraiBad prose, which allowed regular reading 
material to be automatically converted into training material. Each 
progrannned prose passage was read and reread on a PEATO IV caBfutoer terminal 
until mastery was achieved. Each student was given 50 to 70 hours of 
individualized instruction on the terminal; over 20 measures of progress were 
administered each hour. Ihere were two separate studies with six high scShool 
students in each study. The results of Stu^ 1 were replicated in Study 2. 
Specific gains In fluency on the practice task were clearly evident. On one 
measure of general reading ability, there was a large amount of gain from 
about Grade Level 5 to 8; hcwever, on another general measure of reading 
abUlty, there was little or no evidence of gain. Hfenoe, the effect of 
reading practice upon gain reading ability may be limited. A theoretical 
interpretation of the findings is presented. 

Castellafd, P. J. (1987) . Jhe politiai Bucayaay q£ develomental 
disabilities. Baltimore: Paul H. Brookes. 

This book describee t'M political and eocnGuic support system of services for 
developmentally disabled persons. It traces the recent history of 
davelcpmental service and focuses its discussion primarily en oomunityHaased 
services. In a discussicn of the iaplwointatiui of policy, the author 
describes the main pnsblens as relating to the dBvelopaant of linkages 
including ocununication, decision making, and c better understanding of the 
inpleaoaentatlon task. Ihe amalgamation of services into one conoprehensive DD 
agency as opposed to an array of agencies is reconnenied. 

Castles, E. , & Glass, c. (1986) . Training in social and Interpersonal 
problem-solving skills for mildly and moderately mentally retarded adults. 
imoj^ Si Deficiency . 31, 35-42. 

The effectiveness of social-skill training, Interperscnal prx±>lem-solving 
training, and a ocmbination of the two in improving the social catpetenoe of 
33 noderately and mildly mentally retarded adults was evaluated. Prxsblem 
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situations used in the training programs and in the key assessokent measures 
were eirpirically derived. Results demonstrated that treated subjects inprwed 
on role-play tests of social skills and that moderately retarded treated 
subjects inproved relative to moderately retarded controls on the problent- 
solving measure. Findings also indicated that subjects receiving the 
interpersonal problem-solving training component improved on ratings of 
personal-social responsibility. Reseats concerning generalization of 
treatment gains, however, indicated that future investigations should 
incorporate generalization strategies into their treatai^ programs. 

Chalfant, J., E^sh, M., & Mcultrie, R. (1979). Teacher assistance teams: A 
model for within-huilding problem solving. Leamincf Disability Qyast^ly, 
2, 85-96. 

This study prcposes a teacher support systaa model for classroom teachers 
dealing with learning and behavior problans in the classrocm. Based on a 
survey of perceived prerequisite skills and competencies for dealinc- 
effectively with learning disorders in the classrocn, the Teacher Assistance'. 
Team concept was developed to provide a day-to^y peer prcblan-solving graap 
for teachers within a particular building, the goal of the team is to obtain 
mora efficient and effective delivery of special help to children by placing 
the initiative for acticm in the hands of c:,assroGm teachers. 

Oieney, D. , & Gilbert, P. (1984) . An examination of the social behavior of 
mentally retarded workers. jajsatiSD SXA Training s£ QlS Mentally Retarded . 
12/ 216-221. 

The purpose of this investigation was to identify problematic 
social/interpersonal situations of mentally retarded workers, in order to 
develop assessment and training materials for educatiaial purposes. Over 
1,000 hours of observiticn were recorded by 18 production st^ervisors, 18 
mentally retarded workers, and 18 cnplcyers through naturalistic cfcservaticn, 
self-reports, and structured interviews, respectively. Ohe results of this 
study have identified three major areas of oonoem in the social/interpersonal 
functioning of mentally retarded workers. The first area Involves a worker's 
interactions with his/her supervisor. The second area of conoem, probleoBs 
with co-WDTkers, seems to reflect areas that iji|)act on ^. worker's satisfaction 
with his/her work. Ihe final area of ccnoem is that enucnpassing disrtjptive 
and distractive brtiavior. Ihis behavior indicates personal, self-control 
probleooDS of workers. 

Chennault, M. (1967) . Inproving the social acceptance of unpo. r educable 
mentally retarded pupils in special classes. American Joum - Mental 
Deficiency . 22, 455-458. 

This was a study of 64 EMR Negro students in 16 intermediate ^ Jl junior high 
schools cut of a total grcup of 282 EMRs. Low status EMRs were paire! with 
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h^ah status kids to plan and put on a class sldt. There were positive changes 
in socionetric ratings for the low status kids but these did not generalize to 
others in these EMR classrocms. 

Citron, C. H. (1983) . Sp^kl education giid ^ 2^ Issuectram jp. Denver, 
CJO: Education Ccwmission of the States. (EKEC Document Reproduction No. ED 
236 904) 

Varir-is state and Federal laws related to education of the handicapped are 
oitlined to aid state educators in identifying needs and fonnulation public 
sciiool policy. Constitutional and statutory law conoeming the educational 
rights of the handic?»pped are listed, Inclxading the Constitution, state 
constitutions. Public Law 94-142, and Section 504 of the 1973 Rehabilitation 
Act. Ihe follcwlng statutory ri^t«5 provided in Public Law 94-142 and Section 
504 are identified and explained In detail: ftee ep^xropriata education 
Individualized Education Programs (lEP's). education in the least restrictive 
environment, fair evaluation, related services, extended school year, sports 
participation, and fair discipline. Several innovative state provisions are 
also described. The paper concludes with a list of recamraended references. 

aark, R. D. (1984) . Handicapped children and catputers. School Psydioloav 
Review . 461-468. ^ 

Ih^s article reviews the mary adaptations and 2«3plications of micEoccnputer 
tec lology for handicapped children. Ihe review eispsnSia Ftelle's (1983) 
ccaixiter metaphors to include: oooputer as sensory enhancer, ccn|)utei' as 
agent, and oonputar as teacher. Specific hardware and software applications 
are reviewed in relation to their lapact on specific handicapping canditions. 
It is suggested that the application of computer technology to the 
amelioration of handicapping condition necessarily changes our conception of 
handicapping conditions theraselves. 

aarke, J. Y., Greenwood, L. M., Abramowitz, D. B., Bellamy, G. T. (1980). 
Summer jobs for vocational pr^aration of moderately and severely retarded 
adolescents. jZajsnSl St /^ggcifttjon tgs IbfeS Severely Handicapped . 5(1) , 
24-37 . 

In accordance with the increasing eonphasis on skills that are directly 
applicable to enployment situations, the p n agiam reported in this article 
^led to effect a realistic Instruction pattern with CEEA (Lane County Cr»gon, 
Ccmprtfiensive Epplcyment and Training Act) services to provide ccnmunityHDased 
work e}9erienoes to moderately and severely handicapped high school students. 
Nine students learned a variety of ooraoDunity jobs and earned an average of 
$950 for their summer work. In addition to change in performance of 
handicapped students, the project noted change in the attitude of parents 
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towards their teenagers. Overall the project was successful in providing 
reooounerative work es^jerience to a population of students which has been 
historically denied such vocational opportunities* 

aenents, D. H. , & Gullo, D. F. (1984) . Effects of ocnpxter progrannning on 
young children's cognition. Jcumal gg Educational Psychology. 76, 1051- 
1058. 

OGopxters will soon be an integral part of the classroom and hone environment 
of children, yet there are unanswered questions oonoeming their effects on 
young children's cognition. Particularly salient are largely unsubstantiated 
claims oonoeming the cognitive benefits of oonputer programning. This stixiy 
assessed the effects of learning conputer programming on children's cognitive 
style (reflectivity, divergent thiiiking), metacognitivB ability, cognitive 
development (operational conpetenoe, general cognitive measures) , and ability 
to describe directions. Eighteen 6-year-old children were pretested to assess 
receptive vocabulary, impulsivity/reflectivity, and divergent-thinking 
abilities. The children were then randomly assigned to one of two treatinents, 
coniuter progranning or ccnputer-assisted instruction (CAI), that lasted 12 
weeks. Posttesting revealed that the p ro gr a mming group scored sigrificantly 
higher on measures of reflectivity and on two measures of divergent thinking, 
vAiereas the group shcmied no significant pre- to posttest differences. The 
programming group out^erfurmed the CAI gnxnp on measures of metacognitive 
ability and ability to describe directions. No differences were fa^ on 
cognitive development. 

aenimons, D. C. , & Dodrill, C. B. (1983) . Vocational outcomes of hi^ school 
students with epilepsy. Journal af tolled Rehabilitation Oounselincf . 14, 
49-53. 

In the fall of 1982, 42 adolescents with epilepsy referred for neuro- 
psychological testing were follcwed 6.44 years after testing (4.55 years after 
high school) with respect to vocational outcome. 43% of the sanple were 
either enplqyed or involved in continuing education (N > 18) ; 57% reported no 
ccnpetitive wplqyment (N - 24) . 31% were receiving federal living subsidies. 
36% (N - 15) had received state vocational rehabilitation (VR) services, with 
a placement rate of 13% (N - 2) . The low VR placement rate is consistent with 
recent literature. The saople demonstrated lowered performanoe on an expanded 
Halstead-Reitan Battery. significant t-test differences (p < .01) were 
observed between working and non-working portions of the sanple on the 
Weschler Adult Intelligenoe Scale and an percentage of neuropeiychological 
tests outside normal limits, similar results have been reported with adult 
epileptics seen at this Center. A discussion of priorities in rehabilitation 
planning and of the use of neuropsychological toting to aid in identifying 
vocationally "at-risk" youth is presented. 
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Cobb, K. B., & Danekey, A. (1986). Trzmsitional vocational assessment. The 
Journal i^r Vocc;tional Special Needs Education ^ S(2) , 3-7. 

Characteristics of transitional vocational assessment models: a) it must be 
vocational in orientatian, b) it roust be ccnprehansive and continuous in 
focus, c) it imast be individualized, d) it must be contenporary (as opposed to 
traditional) in design, e) it should stress informal instrumentation. 
Transitional Assesunsnt Model: 1) screening (7 issues az« suggested), 2) 
Placeasient/Plannlng (focuses on placing a student in contact with special 
services), 3) monitoring/evaluation - monitors the quality and progress of 
transitional services for the individual student. Assessment procedures and 
instrumentation should be direct, informal, frequent, and functionally related 
to the service provisions in the individualized transitional plan, issues 
that should be focused on are indicated. 

Cobb, R. B. , & Hielps, L. (1983) . Analyzing individualized education 
programs for vocational cowponents: An es^jloratory study. Exceptional 
Children , §Q, 62-64. 

The purpose of this study was to examine the relative frequency of 
vocationally related annual goals (VRS's) appearing on the lEP's for students 
identified as educably mentally inpaired and learning disabled. A seoord area 
of focus in the study was detailed analysis of those lEP's containing a VR3, 
these lEP's were examined vocational assessment information, vocational 
education participation on staffing teams, vocational program placement, and 
specific content of the vocational annual goal. A randan sample of 53 iep's 
f ran four conprehensiva high schools in a large midwestem city was chosen for 
analysis. Within the two major disability groups, slictf^y less than half 
(49.1%) of the lEP's were found to contain at least one vocationally related 
annual, goal. The results also indicated that EMI students were much more 
likely to have a VPG than were ID stosdents. In teniB of volitional progrzoa 
placement, more than half (51.5%) of the annual goals were written so that 
students were placed in a e^ial vocational classroom exclusively for 
handicapped students. The results showed that extremely limited vocational 
education Involvement In the staffing teas* oonposition. Similarly, fewer than 
a third of the lEP's with a vocationally related annual goal contained present 
levels of performanoe information that Included vocational assessment data. 

Cohen, J. s. (1967). Employer attitudes toward hiring mentally retarded 
individuals. In L. V. StahlecSker (Ed.), Occupational information tSK ^ 
tnffltftlly XStaS^ (pp.' 671-684) . Springfield, IL: Charles C Thcnas. 

The author tried to determine and analyze the relatianshipa between certain 
characteristics of enplqyers and their expressed attitudes toward hiring 
retarded parson. The respondents were eaooployers and potential ewplqyers of 
mentally retarded students in the day-work phase of training- at a training and 
research center in New Jersey. A questionnaire was defveloped to obtain data 
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in tha areas of the eirplpyer's: (1) schoolii^, (2) vocational cantact with 
retarded students from the center, (3) realistic concept of mental 
retardation, and (4) attitude tcward hiring retarded individuals, of the 253 
questionnaires distrllsuted, 177 (70%) were returned ccnpletad. A significant 
negative relation was found between schooling ard attitude toward hirli^ 
retarded individuals. A significant positive relation was found between 
sdioollng and realistic cono^. it appears that the mere acquisition of 
accurate information regarding the mentally retarded and their vocational 
potential does not tend to assure an accepting attitude in employment 
situations. 

Ochen, P. A., Kullk, J. A., & Kulik, C. C. (1982). Educational outoomBs of 
tutoring: A meta-analysis of findings. American Educational ^egr^i 
S^SXSSl, IS/ 237-248. 

m this meta-analysis of 65 studies of tutoriiig, differences In fawor of 
tutoring were found for tutees and tutors for acadonic achisvaent. ihese 
differences were most proncunoed for highly structured programa. Effects on 
li]dng of subject were noted but no differences were seen for self-esteem. 

C3olbGum, M., & M cleod, J. (1983) . Oonputer guided educational diagnoeis: A 
prototype expert system. SsSSDSl St SBSSi^ iSaafciSD Technology . §(1) , 30- 
39. 

Ihis article reviews the developnent of an expert system to be used a 
diagnostic tool to guide special education teadiers in the develoEusnt of 
remedial programs for students with leaunlng disabilities. Htm authors review 
the design and inplementation of the system they have developed. An overview 
of the required st^ to evolve such a system are exaimlned. Prdblms such as 
the amcunt of knrwledge required for sudi a systcra, the need for central 
control to facilitate additions to the pr o gr a m and limits to microoonijuter 
memory are discussed. 

Oolley, R. (1981) . The Education for all Handicapped Children Act (liHA) : A 
statutory and legal analysis. iJojoel St ISBS SOA Education . iQ(2) , 137-161. 

The article ocncludes that the major oonclusicn of judicial anali»sis of P.L. 
94-142 is that kids with sfpecial needs need ^)ecial senrioes. 

ctoiiister, L. (1975) . h ggroarisKm st tbs Isog mm IssBoetHs st graduation 

tSmOBSSiA ySx ^^"fftmiBI yavrgl to JbUS^ BSDS^aUy handicapped students 
(Report No. 75-16) . Seattle: Seattle Public Schools, Departnent of 
Planning, Research and Evaluation. 

©lis study attenpted to learn if, as special education staff believed, lor^- 
range benefits of mainstream education to graduates were greater than those of 
self-contained programs. Two sairples, 27 special education alumni of Lincoln 
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High School, and 23 Pacific High graduates, were chosen. An interview 
questionnaire was develqjed and interviews with these stduents were ccsnducted. 
Results show no significant difference Sjetween the two groi^ in the years 
imroBdiately following graduation, nor was there significant difference in 
enployinent or other long-range benefits. Inplications were discussed. 

Ocnibe, I. H. , & Omvig, C. P. (1986) . Aoocnimodation of disabled people into 
eaiployment: Peroe|>tions of errployers. Journal of Rehabilitation . 52(2) , 42- 
45. 

This stuc^ investigated enployer aoocmmodation by type of disability and size 
of conpany. Iha subjects were a sanple of 300 ccnpanies. Throui^ a 
combination of personal interview and mailed questionnaire, employer 
jioccniiiiodation ratings were obtained fo£ 16 disabling conditions. Physical 
disabilities were generally easier to aoocnonodate than mental, witli the 
exception of deaA>ess or blindness. Alocholism and drug abuse were also found 
to be extreonely difficult to aoocimnodate into enplpyment. A major question 
raised by this research was the allocation of rehabilitation agency resources 
to various disabling conditions. 

Gcnmission for Vocational Education. (1984) . Overview sf £t3@ fisd Perkins 
Vocational Education BilSlis 98-524 . Olynpia, WA: W^u^hington State 
Odnmissicn for Vocaticnal Education. 

This is a manual prepared by the Commits ion for Vocational Education, 
Washington State. TtiB manual incl\:Kias a copy of P.L. 98-524, a sumnary of 
the major provisicns of the Act, and scheaooatic illustrations of the purpose of 
each section in the Ac±. 

Oongressicnal Budget Office. (1979) . transpartation £s£ handicapp ed 

P?F?oniP? Mismtivfi SaSi^ a pyaruaciies . (Beport Nb. J932-39) . 81-113. 

Legislative and judicial history of section 504 of the Behabilitation Act of 
1973 pertaining to the transportation of persons with handicapping conditions. 

Analyzes travel needs of persons with handicaps and considers three potential 
federal traraqpartation alternatives. 

OangretisiGnal Hearing. (1983). Rehabilitation Amendments of 1983 . (Report 
No. 5543-11). 

Reccnmends passage of S.1340, the Rehabilitation Amendments of 1983, to amend 
the Rehabilitation Act of 1973 to: (a) extend basic state grant programs; (b) 
authorize e^jpr^iations for the Natioofial Institute of Handicapped Research; 
(c) extend appropriations for the Helen Keller National Center for Deaf-Blind 
Youths and Adults; (d) establish the National council on the Hsuidicapped as an 
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agency independent of the DQjartment of Education (e) authorize appropriations 
for the ;»rchitectural and Transportation Barriers Ccoplianoe Board. 

Congressional Hfearings. (1984) . civil Ricflits Act gf 1984. (Report No. 5521- 
4). 

To amend Section 504 of the Rehabilitation Act of 1973 (among other laws) and 
clarify congressional intent regarding the scope and cc erage of prchibitions 
against handice^ disc r i m i n ation by pny .ding that programs and entities 
receiving direct or indirect Federal assistanoe we subject to civil rights 
laws on an institution-wide rather than a program-specific basis. Bill 
resfpcmds to F^. 1984 Supreme Court decision i nGrova city oolleoe ^ Bell ^ 
holding Grove City College a recipient of Federal assistanoe on the basis of 
financial aid student enrollments, but limiting the a^licability of Title IX 
sex nondiscrimination provisions to the financial aid program. 

Congressional Hfearings. (1985) . Discrimination a^inst ^jas handicapped. 
rtfiabilitftUtm SS^ Pg9hifeiU<?n, legislative history. 1^ vm implementation .. 
(y4 . J89/2 : S.hry. 98-934) . (R^rt No. S521-4 . 7) 

Ohis document provides a legislative history for section 504 of the 
Rehabilitation Act of 1973. Ihe main emphasis of this section is to prxsiibit 
discrimination on the basis of disability. The document also review of HEW's 
administrative regulations under section 504. 

Cormis, R. T. (1979) . Uie effects of sequential pictorial cues, self- 
recording, and praise en the job task sequencing of retarded adults. 

q£ ^BBUfid sstssdis2£ ixslasis, u, 355-361. 

This study investigated the et:fects of a self-recording procedure using 
sequentially organized picture cues on indepentent task d)anges of four 
mentally retarded adults. Independent task changes were Identified as the 
beginning of nnw tasks without directives or instruction. In addition to 
investigating traatmant effects, the long term maintenance of the task change 
behavior was measured. During self-recording and picture-cue training, the 
•subjects CGqpleted an Increased proportion of independent task changes, and 
this behavior was maintained for more than 10 weeks following regourval of the 
training procedures. Self-recording using picture cues was shown to be an 
effective procedure for teaching mentally retarded adults to function more 
ind^jendently in a job setting. 

Coon, M. E. , Vogelsberg, T. , & Williams, W. (1981) . Effects of classroom 
public transportation instruction on generalization to the natural 
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environment. ■ToupTeO, tfae Association |or ^ Severely Handicatataed . 6 
47-53. ' 

A severely handicapped 20-year old woroan in a public school settii^ was tau^t 
to ride the city t«s. Training was conducted in both the classrocni and the 
natural enviromnent. IXiring classrocm instruction, a siinulated setting 
ajnsisting of chairs in rows, a coin box, a buzzer boards to r^resent the 
curb and sidewalk edges, and slixies ware utilized. During natural environment 
instruction, training occurred on actual buses. Behaviors were divided into 
skill clusters of bus boarding and bus di^arting. Each of these clusters was 
tauc^t first in the classrocni with generalization probes and then in the 
natural environment. Results indicated that skills acquired in the classroom, 
generalized only minimally to the natural environment. They were not 
demonstrated in the natural enviroranent until natural enviromnent training wjis 
provided. 



Ooonley, P. , Klopfensteln, R. E. , SiUington, P. , wild, M. L. , & Wright, E. 
(1980, April) . A 15=3fflar foll«>M3p aJaily jaj^ North Kansas City Public 
S^lQQlS Is!SC3s giS3&£ S]3dyaja8 ISSSrlSag. Vapsr presented at the 58th Annual 
International CJcnvention of the CJouncil for Exceptional Children. 
Ihiladelphia. 

This excerpt contains & brief overview of the work-study program for the 
mildly mentally retarded at the North Kansas city Public Schools. A summary 
of the data collected on 62 males and 38 females who gi-aduated frxaa the work- 
study program is included as well as diarts containing data on independent 
living and anplqyment variables. 

Cooper, L., Johnscai, D. W., Johnson, R. T., & Wilderson, F. (1980). Ihe 
effects of cocperative, ocnpetitive, and individualistic eoqperiences on 
interpersonal attraction amc»g heterogeneous peers. Journal social 
PBVC^lQav- 111/ 243-252. 

A study of effects of sex, ethnic status, and ability across different 
classrocni structures. Tliere ware 20 students in eacii condition. The results 
basically indicate that students do what you tell them to do. The statistical 
analysifs is very questionable. They grossly over-generalize in their 
discussion. 



Cordoni, B. K., O'Donnell, J. p., Ramaniah, N. v., Kjrtz, J., & Rosenshein, K. 
(1981) . wachsxer adult intelligence score patterns for learning disabled 
young adults. J^saaal at l^xnilS Pisabllitiefl . 404-407. 

The present investigation used the Wadisler Adult Intelliqenoe Scale to 
ocapare the cognitive profiles of learning disabled and control young adults. 
Consistent with earlier research using the WISC and WISC-R, the Information, 
Digit Span, and Digit Symbol (i.e.. Coding) subtests contiribute substantially 
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and independenUy to group differentiation. Bemnatyne'a Sequential factor 
also discarlminates between these gra^s. These subtests and Bannatyne factor 
grcwp differences obtain fOL* bo\ii average-IQ (< or - 109) and high-IQ (> or » 
110) yc3ung adults. Ihese results suggest that the deficits observed in ID 
children and adolescents persist into early adulthood. 

Courtnage, R. (1982) . A survey on the use of mediation in schools. 
Exceptional Children ^ ^(1) , 75-77. 

At the time of the survey, the majority of the states did not have legislation 
or regulations conceming the use of mediation in the schools. Responsibility 
and liability of school personnel is unclear and in many states may constitute 
an unacceptable risk. 

OQX, J. L. , Frank, N. L. , Hbcutt, A. M. , & Hulidowski, B. A. (1984) . ^ 
«fl?lggati<m St Issu^ rwattoq transition services ts£ handicapped students 
iD gwondary s^issls. Re&.<3arGh Triangle Park, NC: Research Triangle 
Institute. 

This pe^ reported the results of the site visits to 21 local educaticn 
agencies (LEAs) vAio provide educational and recreational services for 
handic2^:ped children in 9 states. The primary modes of data collected were 
interviews with I£A representatives and annecdotal reports of site visits. 
Major findings of the studies were that (1) educational services for 
handicapped yoxth were seldan directed at assisting in the transition to post- 
secondary education; (2) the majority of secondary age handicapped students 
are receiving prevocaticnal or vocational services not specifically designed 
for them; (3) transportation to employment settings was a problem for 
handica«]ped youth; (4) the csqphasis en "exoellenoe in education" or back to 
basics pose pnablons for the educaticn of handicapped persons; (5) federal 
vocational funding practiosa reduce the likelihood of psrticipaticn in these 
federal p eogr a m s by handicapped persons; (6) high drop-out rates traoi the 
vocational progr a m s were indicated; (7) although transition services for the 
moderately and severely handicapped were more Intensive, there was a lack of 
supported work opportunities for the graduates fton these programs; (8) social 
security benefits served as a disincentive for eanploymant of these persons; 
and (9) the state education agency seemed to have a minor influence on 
transition services provided for handicz^jped persoriis. 

Crisaf i, M. A. , & Brcwn, A. L. (1986) . Analogical transfer in very young 
children: Ocxnbining two separately learned solutions to reach a goal. Child 
Development. ^, 953-968. 

In a series of five studies investigating transfer and learning of 2i to 36 
children attending daycare. TV»- to four-year-olds were able to ooBabine two 
separately learned pieces of information to reach a goal when the task was 
familiaL' fcut there was no evidence of transfer to novel tasks that were 
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identical in logical requirements but varied in surface structure. Three- 
year-olds transferred across physically dissimilar prdblems if (i) they wee 
given a direct hint that the tasks were similar or (2) if they had taught the 
base solution to a pwppet learner, thereby being forced to attend to the 
underlying task similarity of the prcblem set. 

Cmic, K. A. , & Pyni, H. A. (1979) . Training mentally retarded adults in 
independent living skills. JfeOfcaX Ratardation . 12/ 13-17. 

Subjects! 17 residents trm eight group hones. 

8 males, 9 females, ages from 19 to 
3C (mean « 23.4). All functional within the 
mildly retarded range of Intelligence, and 
had a history of institutionalization rangii^ 
in length trm 5 to 18 years. 

PFQcete?; Prior to training in independent living (XL) 
skills, abjective measures of skill levels 
vrnre taken in the group Txkm to determine 
actual behavioral functioning. The 
independent Living Screening Test was used, 
nia Independent Living Teadiing Manual was 
used as a guide for training the skills(nine 
specific areas). Each resident was trained 
by the grcwp hcsne staff, the IL project 
staff, or a hcnonaker. 

^ults: 14 residents were able to move successfully to 

ind^endenoe. FactorB found to be associated 
with successful independent living included 
adequate psyciiological skills, behavioral 
living skills, and aonessibility of social 
support systems. Factors associated with 
unsuooassful atteoopts involved andety- 
inSuoed behavioral regressicns, the 
ooc u rrenoe of overwhelmingly natural 
csnsequenoes of behavior, and social 
isolation. 

Cunningham, J. W., Boese, R. R., Neeb, R. W., & Pass, J. J. (1983). 
Systematically derived work dimensions: Factor analysis of the Ocoipation 
Analysis Inventory. JSaanal SZ ACSUfid Psveholoov . 153(2), 232-252. 

Ihis research was part of an effort to develop a classification systtan 
applicable to occupational educai-ion and guidance, with eii{]hasis on the area 
of occupational exploration. The report here involved the dsvelopmant of a 
structured job analysis questionaire (the Occupation Analysis Inventory, or 
QAI) for use as a classifying tool. A total of 602 QAI work elements were 
sublected to several factor analysis based on two data sets: 1) ratings of 
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1414 jobs an the elements and 2) ratii>gs of the elements on their requirements 
for 102 defined human attributes. The resultant factors vrere intuitively 
meaningful and significanUy related to the tested abilities of relevant job 
holders. It is believed that the job-rating factors in particular should be 

1) fairly reflective of the various kindls of work activities and conditions 
esctant in the world of work and 2) unique in their coverage of information 
relevant to occupational education and career decision making. 

Cunningham, S. G. (1986) . Tvo examples of excellenoe: The world of vrork can 
be fun and profitable. 3hs iZsymaX £S£ ypcati<?nal SSBOisl Needs laasafciwi, 
fi, 17-20. 

The purpose of this article is to describe two career/vocational progran^. 
Indiana-practical Vocational Education. Academic Itiase - the acadanic core 
classroan teaches the basic fundamtaitals of math, science, social studies, and 
language arts. These subject areas are taught as a practical a^iication 
rather than a theoretical, textbook a^jproach. Instruction responsibilities 
also include: i) teaching eadi student coninunity living and workplace 
survival skills, 2) serving as a ftiend and advisor in natters related to the 
student's mental ocnfort and social well being, 3) develqping each student's 
self-esteem and self-concept. Occupational Phase: l) PrevocationAl 
Experience Laboratory: is designed to allow students to explore many 
occupations through simolaticn or (iplication of actual job r«apcnsibilities, 

2) Oi-the-jcb work experience is designed to provide the students with actual 
work experieuce under the supervision of the work plaooaant coordinator. 
Kuisas-Vocational Special Nteds Level V Program. Actdonic Hiase - students 
can obtain their acadanic subject credits by being mainstreamed into regular 
class. Occupational Riase - emphasis on career awareness, and exploration, 
the dfivelopoMnt enployabUlty skills, the study o:.' ooapational clusters, and 
ocnimunity job tryouts. 

Curtis, W. S., & Dcnlon, E. T. (1983). A ten-year follow-v^) study of deaf- 
blind dlildren. Excapticnal SQ, 449-455. 

In 1970 the authors oonpleted and published a study of the ciiaracteristlos of 
100 deafHslind children who had just entered educational progr a iM established 
through regional centers; these centers had been generated by federal support 
imnediately follcxdng the rubella epldanic of the mid-19608. liMse children 
ware evaluated for educational adjvjtmant and ocmnmication level through 
structured observation. In 1982, a follow-qp study of the children's progress 
was initiated with tlia mistanoe of the South-eastern Regional Center for the 
Deaf-Blind at Tilladega, Alabama, and the Callier Center, Dallas, Ttoas, which 
maintains a national registry for the deaf-blind. The registry identified 15 
of the children from the original stuc^. An additional 22 were located 
through direct follow-up efforts of the staff at the South-eastern Regional 
Center. The data for this report was drawn from this sair^jle of 37 of the 
original loO children. Bofplpyment status was not addressed, not was type of 
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vocational education. A ccnparison of the children's general level of 
functioning at first data-collection and at follow^ip was repoced in those 
Instances v4iere the two reporting tools were ccnpatlhle. In conclusion, the 
authors note the relative limitations of the surveying instruments used, niis 
r^rt is of little value. 

Oivo, A. , Leaf, R. , & Boi-^akove, L. (1978) . Teaching janitorial skills to the 
mentally retarded: Acquisition, generalization, and maintenance. Journal of 
SEBUsd S^misa^ A nalvais . H, 345-355. 

This experiment was to train mentally retarded youths to perform the 
janitorial tasks Independently. A task analysis of janitorial skills required 
for cleaning a restroan was performed. Six subtasks with a total of 181 
ccnponent responses were identified. Subjects were required to progress 
thrcwgh a series of four pronpt levels orders trm mare to less direct 
a ssist ance for 20 of the most difficult steps. Another series of four 
prcnpts, ordered trm less to mere direct assistance, was used to teach the 
other 161 re&qpcnses. A multiple baseline aczoes suisjects and subtasks was 
earplcyed to evaluate the efficacy of the procedures, six moderately retarded 
adolescents were trained in their public school. ihe results show r^id 
acquisition, skill generalization to a second restrocm, and maintenance of the 
newly learned behavior. This study provided evidence of l model for analyzing 
and training vocational skills to the mentally retarded. 

Czajka, J. L., Smith, M. F., & Gabe, T. (1984). Digest of data on persons 
with disabilities. BflBggfe j» flgpgifiss faf the National InstltiitA of 

Ihis document is a oonpilaticn of both published and previously uiijublished 
data on persons with disabilities and Includes sudi topics as laiairmBnts, 
work disabilities, limitations of activity, and enployment. Data are 
presented in table and diart form. Highlights and eoqplanatory notes aoocn^any 
eadi table to assist the reader in intiaprBting the data. Data cn «i|>loyment 
in 1978: there were 22 million persons with handica^ing conditions between 
ages 16-64, 12 million were not in the labor market. Ohe UkMqploynent rate 
for persons with handicapping conditions was 7.0%, for non-^iandiop 4.5%. 
Hiere were 6 million am, and 3.6 million wodmoi with dis«bilitiee in the labor 
market. Uhnploymmt rates vmre 5.8% for men and 9% for r^janan. Eleven 
million individuals were determined to have severe handicaqpplng conditions, 
only 1.5 million of vftm were in the labor market. 

Dalis, 6. T. (1970) . Effect of precise objectives upon student achievonent 
in health education. Ibs sZ^yXDal at Experimental Education . j2S(2) , 20-23. 

Ihis study e)q)lored the effects on learning if students are provided with 
precise instructional objectives before instruction begins. The subject pool 
consisted of 143 tenth-grade students frooa a predcminantly middle and upper- 
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middle class high school. Findings were in favor of the treated grtxp (mean « 
8.9) v*iile the control grcxp aciiieved a mean of 2.2. This suggests that 
students guided ty precise information on objectives had a better gain tram 
the instruction vftiile the control qrcKBp seemed oopfused and unable to select 
activities that help them reach their goals. 

Datoff , V. P. (1985) . annual rgPQrt £S£ tbe National Association of 
Rehabilitation Facilities (unpiblished report) . Seattle, WA: U.S. 
Oepartinsnt of Education, Rehabilitation Services Administration, Region X. 

Ihis report presents the aoocnpllshments of the National Association of 
Rehabilitation Facilities' Fzojects With Industry, it summarizes the major 
objectives and achievements of the project over a seven-year period. If FWI 
facility participants continue to make placements at their current rate, 390 
persons will be placed by the coRpletion of the project year en S^tanber 30, 
1985. 

Davies, R. , & Rogers, E. (1985) . Social skills training with persons who are 
mentally retarded. Mental Retardation . 23, 186-196. 

A placement of institutionalized persons with mental retardation in the 
ccmunity has resulted in increased interest in social skills. If persons 
with mental retaidaticn are to participate in activities with members of their 
connunity, they will need to develop skills that prcmote social interaction. 
Currently, however, there is little evidence to suggest that 
deinstitutionalized clients are being adequately integrated into ocnnunity. 
This article reviewed social skills inberventicns that have been attenpted 
with persons with mental retaliation, beginning with the less conplex ddlls 
and moving to nultifaoeted skills. Sunnary tttbles are presented which list 
the skills taught, the instructional methods used, the effectiveness of the 
intervention, and the generalization effects. 

Deci, E. L., Nezlek, J., & Sheinnan, L. (1980). Oiaracteristics of the 
rswarder and intrinsic motivation of the rewardee. Journal of PerBonality 
and Social Vsrrdnoloav. ^(i), i-io. 

Ihis was a field study of 610 children in grades 4 through six in 35 
classrocms. Heasures of perceived causation and autonony were taken on 
children in the qpring and fall as well as a measure of classrocn climate. 
Teachers were assessed on an autoncny/oGntrol orientation. Relationships were 
observed betwaen teacher orientation and evident beliefs. Differences were 
observed at six weeks into the year but did not get stronger. 
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Decker, W. T. , Pollcway, E. A. , & Decker, B. B. (1985) . Hfelp for the ID 
college student. Acaciemlc Iherapy f ^S, 339-345. 

The authors present an approacJi to programming for ID college students that 
focuses on the interrelationship of academic, social, psychological, 
vocational, and possible meducal problems. They also make specific 
reocoBnendations on ways to deal with these probleans. Assessment of the 
severity of the students probleans can be determined by interviews, and 
achieveanent, stress and anxiety measures. Interventions should include 'small 
peer group ocunsellng sessions to build a social support network, training in 
relaxation tedhniquee paired to que words, modifying thinking processes to 
reduce stress and pranote more rationale task orientated thoughts. Students 
shculd also rsoeive training in effective study techniques, test preparation, 
time management, and test taking behavior. 

Deitel, H. (1984) . Ocn|«ters and conrainications - Inprcjving the 
employability of persons with hsaidice^Ejped. JSig Journal for Vocational 

SBS&ial msa £2s3ua£isD, £(3) , 3-6. 

The article di s cu s s ed hew ocnputerized devices can be used to help: i) 
persons with visual iapairmant, 2) persons with physical iflpairment, 3) 
persons with speech and language in^airment, 4) deaf persons, 5) with 
transportatioiVwork-at-hcroe. Ooropiter also is a one-to-one educational and 
instructional device. 



DaJong, G., & Lifuhez, R. (1983). Hiysical disability and public policy. 

ggimtlflg mssissn, mis), 40-49. 

Section 504 bars disGrimination on the basis of handicap) in any pro gram or 
activity benefiting directly or indirectly from FW^iral financial aid. Hie 
author calls this the most controversial and most litigated piece of 
legislation. In essenoe, the Act extends a previously uncodified form of 
civil-rights protection to disabled Anericane and is therefore scaiBtimes 
called the Civil Rights Act of the Htodica^ed. Initially, there was little 
opposition to the Act, follcwed by public backlash. Also, the Itoagan 
Administration showed reluctance to enforce the new laws. Biis article 
focuses on the removal of architectural barriers to the progress and well- 
being of people with disabilities. Histxtry of the barrier-free vammtt 
(behind 502 and 504) is as follows: It began in 1958, prwMding tne 
independent-living movement. In 1961, the Jtoierican Nation^il standards 
Institute (ANSI), a private architectural standard-setting 'organization, 
issued Standard A117.1, specifying minimum standards, in 1973, Section 502 
and 504 established the accessibility requirements. All 50 states hav« enacted 
laws requiring that certain facilities be made accessible, but these laws vary 
widely in specificity. In the author's opinion, accessibility is still a 
problem. Oie of the bi^est probleaais is the a«3plication of accessibility 
standards to different settings. m addition, clients are reluctant to 
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approach the Issue of acjoessibility because of one of three attitudes; (1) 
disabled people are not viewed as custcmers, clients, or tenants; (2) barrier- 
free design is assumed to be too expensive; and (3) discbled people are 
thou^t lUcely to stigmatize the facilities in the minds of the non-disabled 
users. Two of the authors solutions include (1) technical assistance and (2) 
eoonGmic incentives. 

Department of Health, Education, and Welfare. (1977) . Nondiscrimination an 
basis of handicap. Federal Register . 

Inplements section 504 of the Rehabilitation Act of 1973, 29 USC 706, with 
regard to federal financial assistance administered by the d^jartment of HEW. 
Fozbids enqplcymsnt discriminaticn on the basis of handicap; programs and 
facilities nust be mads accessible. Section 7(6) of the 1973 Ia± defined the 
term handiczqpped individual in terns cf enplqynent, but section 111(1) of the 
' iiabilitation Acts of 1974 (P.L. 93-516) eliminated this limitation, so it 
included a physical or mental iiqpaiment which substantially limits one or 
more of such a perscn's major life activities. Section 504 thus represents 
the first Federal civil rights law protecting the rights of the handicapped 
persons. , The very general language and scant legislative history provide 
little guidance. Ihe prcbleaoKi of 504 Include (l) different treatment may be 
necessary in order to ensure equal opportunity and (2) major burdens and costs 
may be enocuntered. addition, this piece of literature includes a 

detailed secticn-by-section analysis of the regulation. 

Deshler, D. , Alley, G. , Warner, M. , & Schumaker, J. (1981) . Instructional 
practices for prGnotlng skill aoguisiticn and generalization in severely 
learning disabled adolescents. Laamincr Disability Quarterlv . 415-421. 

This article has outlined sane proceduras for facilitation thn acquisition and 
generalization of skills by severely learning disabled adolescsRts. Ihe steps 
and tedinigues dinn Msed are currently being researched in depth at the 
Iftdversity of Kansas institute for Beseartii in Learning Disabilities in order 
to determine the relative iicnrtanoe of each technique. First students are 
taught a specific strategy in isolation before being acdced to apply it to 
controlled materijils, and later to transfer the strategy to regular^ass 
content, unless sound instructional practices are implemented, the 
performance of SID students is adversely affected. 

DeVries, P. B., et al. (1980). Task analysis handbook (No. 'IR-79-45 II). 
August 18. 

The handbook provides a validated set of procedures and guidelines for 
analyzing tasks into sUbtasks and supporting skills and knowledge. The 
handbook is designed for use in technical training by subject matter experts. 
It assumes that tasks have already been selected for training, that trainee 
profisiency levels have been deteriLLned, and that the trainee population is 
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kncwn. Ihere are three major stages of the task analysis proceciire accsordii^ 
to the authors. They are: a) development of preliminary performance 
requirements, b) ixtentification of subtasks, c) identification of supportim 
slcills and knowledge. 

Dipboye, R. L., & de Pontbriand, R. (1981). Correlates of enployee reactions 
to Tjerformanoe appraisals and appraisal systems. Journal sf Applied 
PgychQlPqy, •gg(2), 248-251. 

A study of the enplcyoss' (n - 474) opinions and peroeptions of the appraisal 
process. Ihe results showed that enqplqyees* opinions of the appraisal and 
^raisal system were positive to the e>ctent they btlieved that 1) there was 
an opportunity to state their cwn side of the issue; 2) the factors on which 
they were evaluated were job relevant; and 3) objectives and plans were 
discussed. 



DiPrete, T. A. (1981) . UhBonlpyment over the life cycle: Racial differences 
and the effect of changing eoonondc ccnditions. American Journal of 
Sociology , £7(2), 286-306. 

Goals of this study were to escplore and analyze the relationship between age 
and unenplof'/inent e}{perlenoa, between other job and householf diaracteristics 
and level c,f risk for unenployment, johb tenure and unarplqyment risk, and 
aggregate differences in unanployment ej^ienoa across racial groups. Data 
for this study was drawn trm the Panel studty of InooniB Dynamics during 1968- 
1976 for male heads of hGUsaholds between 25 and 54 years of age. Findings 
revealed that (1) the frequency of unanplcynsnt periods declined with age and 
with increased job tenure, (2)£racial differences has a strong effect on 
unenployment £}{perienoe8, and (3)£job tenure is the roost inportant determinant 
of the risk of unenployment. 

Di Vesta, F. J., & Paverly, S. T. (1984). The eifects of encoding 
variability, processing activity, and rule-exanples sequence on the transfer 
of oonc^jtual rules. Ssssosl s£ Educational Psvcholoay . 2§, 108-119. 

This study, using 85 uidergraduate stwjants, supported Nitsch's (1978/1979) 
findings that those who practiced on exanples of concepts trm varied contexts 
p^ftoed equally well on near-transfer tasks as those who practiced on 
hanogenous, same-aontext examples. However, those who practiced on exasples 
fron varied contexts perfoniBd better on far-transfer tasks. The study also 
investigated effectiveness of various sequences of presentation of the general 
cx3noept rule and exan{>les. Both ocnoept definitions followed lnmadiately by 
practice exsttplea and practice exanples given the first day with concept 
definitions just prior to the test produced better recall than practice 
exanples followed luroediately by concept definitioM. Subjects who were 
required to actively organize practice examples outperformed those were 
given materials already organized for them. 
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Division of Educational Services Special Education Prograins. (1985) . Seventh 
annual report tQ Cpngr^? m ^ implementation s£ ^ Education the 
Handicapped iBsfew Washington, DC: U.S. Department of Special Education and 
Rehabilitation Services. 

This report to Congress vas mandated by Section 618, of p.L. 98-199. Its 
purpose is to provide infoonatiGn regarding progress in the isplenentation of 
the E d u ca t ion of the Htadicappod ii^ct. Hie report provides information on: 
\4ho and hew many students receive cqpecial education services; inplesnentation 
of policies and p rograms to assure services are provided in the least 
restrictive emrironment, and the provision of related services; the Inderal 
role in the provision of services; and effort to assess and assure the 
effectiveness of programs in educating children. 

Donnillan, A. , & Mirenda, P. (1983) . A model for analyzing instructional 
ccnpcnents to facilitate generalization for severely handicapped students. 
j^UEOal S£ SBSSiSl Education . 22, 319-331. 

A model is presented for analyzing the oGopcnents of Instructional pmyAiffLi 
that are iDcely to affect generalization with severely handice^^ped. The 
literature is sunnarlzed in terms of such Issues as natural vs. artificial 
enviroBimsnts, materials, cuss, and contingencies, iha authors also reviet/ 
eoDopirical ervidenoe about the relative efficlacy of serial vs. concurrent 
presentation, proopts vs. corrections, and various instnictlGnal arrangements. 
Suggestions are offered for inpleonentation, and researdi needs are described 
for several conponents. 

Doverspike, D., Carlisi, A. M., Barrett, G. V., & Alexander, R. A. (1983). 
Generalizability analysis of a point-iJBfthod job evaluation instrument. 
J!SUXDal at AEBllfid Pgycholoay . 476-483. 

Job evaluation, in particular the point methods, is widely used in industry to 
determine the similarity of jobs with respect to their skills, effort, 
responsibility, and working conditions. Most of the job evaluation research 
was dons in the late 19408, and research on the subject has virtually been 
abandoned slnoe dien. But recently, criticisms of job evaluation have been 
leveled at the reliability of job evaluation ratings, or the ability of raters 
to degoDonstrate substantial agreement in their judgments of the worth of jobs. 
One of the major conclusions is that the reliability of job evaluation as a 
method for determining the worth of jobs was found to rely on subjective 
judgments. Ihe present study was undertaken to reexamine the reliability of a 
point method of job evalution in the ooi.text of generalizability theory 
(Cardinet, et al., 1972). Ihe result of the generalizability analysis 
revealed that adeq^te levels of reliability were reached vAien 10 trained 
raters, with sufficient job-relevant information, made job evaluation using a 
properly designed point system of job evaluation. It was also found that 
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reliability dropped only slightly when the number of raters, assumed to be 
sanpled at randcw from the universe of trained raters, was reduced frcni 10 to 
1. 

Drake, H. M. , et al. (1978) . $^ evaluation fif tfag deinstitutionalization 
process iji ^ CHEW Region ^, olyn{)ia, mt State of Washington 
Department of Social and Ifealth services. Planning & Research Division. 

This study attenptad to clarify the nature of the adjiistinent fadlures after 
release fzoa the hospital or school. Questions addressed in the researt:h 
thrcugh specific studies included: \ghether there were barriers to the receipt 
of aftercare services by clir^nts discharged trm state institutions for the 
mentally disabled in Idaho and Washington, and how were mentally disabled 
clients linked into ocnmunity services. Included is a long list of findings 
substantiated with data based research. 

Drauden, G. M. , & Petersen, N. G. (1977) . Donain-sanpling approach to jcb 
analysis. Q^slsa at ??l?gtea P9?,wnt^ iD Psvcfaoloav . 2, 27-28, 

A step-by-st^ guide for obtaining job analysis infomatlcn that meets Equal 
E^lqymant Opportunity coordinating Council (EEIOOC) guideline is pravided. 
Ihe manual details the development of a job analysis questicnnaire through 
group brainstorming sessions, the collection of guentionnaire results frcm 
sanples of job incunbents, and the analysis of the questionnaire results by 
means of cci^iuter progr a ms. Ihe most iacnrtant elements of the method are as 
follcMs: 1) as eoiphasia on task checklists that describe a job in terns of the 
behaviors that constitute that job; 2) a reliance en relative percentage of 
time spent en tasks as the major indicator of task criticalness; and 3) a 
matrix-rating technique with vftiich job incuinbents identify the knowledge, 
skills and abilities that are necessary to perform each of the job tasks. 

IXurker, P. C. , & Morsink, H. (1984) . Acquisition and cross-setting 
qeneralization of manual signs with severely retarded individuals. Journal 

at .{ffiQilfid s^sssdss hoslaala, 22, 93-103. 

This study asseBco d the ef £«ct of a transfer of stimulus ccntrol procedure on 
the acquisition and cross-setting generalization of maoial signs with four 
profoundly retarded individuals. Tm individuals were trained to produce 
appropriate signs to verbal instructions, vAwreas the other two were trained 
until manual signs wum controlled by visual stimuli (objects) . Data obtained 
frcn three probe situations (two for one individual) ccnstituted the dependent 
variables of the investigation. Ihe results showed that a) individuals 
acquired the trained signed and b) maintenance and generalization across 
settings and persons occurred, but was highly variable between ani within 
individuals. 
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EUssault, W. L. E. (1986) . The student anl the law: Special education 
programs under federal and state laws. 1986 Washing ton state school law 
Seminar ^ 1-25. 

Ihis document provides an overview of Federal and state legislation and court 
cases concerning the provision of special education services. The 
constitutional rights tc an appropriate education at public expense are 
discussed. Key court decisions are suranarlzed, and differences in laws and 
regulations are identified. The key provisions of p.l. 94-142 and also 
discussed. 



Psrer, K., Sdhwartz, I. s., & luce, s. c. (1984). A sv?)ervision program for 
increasing functional activities for severely handicapped students in a 
residential setting. JOMrml fif teUsd Behavior dialysis, 12, 249-259. 

This study was designed to increase the amount of time severely handicapped 
students living In a residential facility engaged in. age-appropriate and 
functional activities. After brief in-servloe training, a program involving 
instructions to supervisors and staff feedback was i]i¥)leaent:ed in a multiple- 
baseline design across settings. Results showed that aftes- the supervisiai 
program was luplenented, the students' participation in activities Increased. 
Further, these Increases were maintained vAien feedback was reduced froa an 
average of 3 days a week during treatment, to once a month for a 5-month 
period. 



Edgar, E., & layden, A. R. (1982). SJhS m fflfi dlil<3m SBSSisa fiSasafciS} 
^3SUld gffl^? HA laSM mS£ ^iUs3£SD SSS Uhpublished manuscript. 

This paper attenpts to answer the questions who aice the students in special 
education in cur public schools, and how mary are there. A review of 10,000 
student in special education indicated that about 1.6% of the total school 
population have quantifiable handicapping conditions. The ranainder of the 
students in special education harve performance deficits. The authors suggest 
that at least sc?»e of the non-quantifiable students might receive a better 
education in the regular classroom. 

Ecagar, E., Uwlne, P., & Maddo:, M. (1985). Wtohincrtm state follow-up data 
of tsEBSS JM&go^ SBSSi^ fidUCa^ ^j^s&a* U^llshed manuscript. 

ihis report provides information derived from three studies that examine what 
happens to students with handicapping oottiitions cnoe they leave special 
education programs. The five-year toUaw^ study is a cross sectional study 
of all students v*io have left a special education program during a five-year 
period. Information on post seoctijary activities was gathered via a one time 
only telephone connunicatlons with the parents. The three year follow along 
s^j^ri» a longitudinal study of all students leaving special education 
programs in a given school district durli^ the most recent year. Telephone 
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interviews with parents are scheduled for six month intervals. And the 
seventh grade study examines all seventh grade students in special education. 
The report provides numerical data that describes the students, their 
enplqyment status, residentia?. status, post special education training and 
parents satisfaction. Informektion is also provided for a nonhandicapped 
cohort. 

Edgertcn, R. (1986) . Alcohol and drug use by mentally retarded adults. 
Aiwricsffl Journal s£ ISSS&Sl I2s£isiS]£y, 2S, 602-609. 

Data trm ethnographic studies of four samples of retarded adults living in a 
variety of ccnmunity settings ocnf izm the findings of earlier stiviies showing 
that neither alcohol nor drugs inpaired the adaptation of most of these 
persons. Moreover, ocnpared to their non-retarded parents, siblings, ^xauses, 
and ftiends, these retarded persons less often: a) used alcohol and other 
drugs, b) used these substances so heavily that they were labeled by others or 
themselves as abusers, and c) engaged in deviant or criminal behavior 
associated vitli the use of alcohol or other drugs. 

Elder, J. (1984) . Life after school: Job opportunities for develcproentally 
dii^led people. ^qS^Isso Rriiabilitation. IQ, 26-30. 

In reaction to a report prepared by the Inspector General of the Department of 
Itealth and Human Services, the author pointed out the discontinuity in the 
transition process for develGpamitally disabled stucients between seocndary 
school graduation and enploynent. The autttor called for a joint effort by the 
Vocational Rdiabilitation and the Project With industry (IWI) to solicit jos 
from enployers and find davelGtnsntally disabled adults to fill those jobs. 

Elder, J. 0., & H&grab, P. R. (1980) . £2QfiE^ifia£i2£r services hindicapp ed 
<;jlilton; h haodlss^ ISr interagency collaboration . Baltimore: Paul H. 
Brookes. 

Ihis book is a broad-baaed reference source pertaining to all services for 
handicz^:ped children, youth, and adults. Certain du^sters include ii^fomation 
specifically pertinent to transition planning, interagenuy collaboration, and 
policy dsvelqpDBnt. For instance. Chapiter 1 lays the foundation for the 
devalopnent of interagency collaboration focusing on the need and basis for 
it. In Chapt«r 2, Robert Audette typifies interagency agreenents accc^ding to 
three classes: (a) baseline standards for program conduct across agencies; (b) 
resGuroe allocavlon agreonents; and (c) oonatitments to uniform proooedures, 
forms, and standards. In Qiapter 5, Richard Zeller elaborates on use of a 
direction service or direction center for interagency collaboration, and 
advocates for their adoption. In direction services, the foundation for a 
distinct interagency, with authority and responsibility that may avoid 
parochial oonoems of single agencies, are presented. 
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Elliott-Faust, D. J., Pressley, M., & Dalecki, L. B. (1986). Process 
trainlJig to djraprove children's referential ocnraunication! Asher and Wigfield 
(1981) revisited. Jquopnal of Educational PsyGholoay , ?§, 22-26. 

Inproveroent on performance of referential ccnanunication tasks was laproved by 
process training in ccraparison and evaluation of clues with referents and 
nonreferents. Si^iportive of Asher 's work. 

Eljuore, R. (1985) . SJaJtS optjpn^ £gs special student populations . 
Iftipublishad loanuscript. 

Ihls ipsjper describes the legal and educational rationale for special needs 
programs. It desc r ibes e3dsting state and federal policy towani students with 
special needs. It examines four sets of probleaDB involved in the design of 
state policy for special needs students: Informaticn, internal boundaries, 
Incentives, and administrative and fiscal ccnsequsnoes. It reocimax b action 
under each set of probleoDss. And it concludes with a discussion of broader 
strategic issues confronting the state in this area. 

Einener, W. G. , & McHtogue, J. M. (1978) . Employer attitudes towana the 
employment and placement of the handicapped. Journal sf Applied 
Rehabilitation Oounselincf . ^(Z) , 120-125. 

The authors tried to discover 1) enployer attitudes toward enploying the 
handicapped; 2) employer expect»tions from VR counseling; 3) types of 
Information desired by employers when considering hirli^ a handicapped person. 
Fifty-seven employers of stratified rural, small town, and metropolitan 
Florida kusinessea which had cr had not hired handicapped pscple ocnpleted the 
37-item Bnplcyer Attitude Survey Qusstionnaire. Findings included: counselors 
should not preconceive oonployers' attitudes, sophistication, or willingness to 
hire; and employer oust be educated and needs to be reassured that a 
handirsapped en{)layee \*jo needs support will not be abandoned after s/he is 
hired. 

Engen-4todln, N. , & Oolllnr, B. (1985) . Odnposition. Pr ocessing, ^ tlje 
Isaini]]g disabled SSHlSSS writer: ^ annotated blbliocfra^y . St. Paul: 
Uhiversity of Minnesota, Disabled College Project. 

Ihis is an annotated bibliogrs^shy of over 100 articles on the use of ymxd 
processing techniques for teaching writing skills and some articles to uie 
learning disabled* 
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Eridcscsn, D. C. (1985). Annual ggport? Steiaa Go odwin industries 
Rehabilitation ^[&S£j. JSS» tAicxjbliahfid report, U.S. Department of 
Education, Rehabilitation Services Administration, Region X, Seattle, WA, 

T!)l* resxxrt provides an overview of the organizational stnicture services, 
goals and outccBoes of the Advocacy for Kandicz^jped and Employers Project with 
Industry (EWI) program. It includes information regardir^ each individual 
that has or is receiving services. 

Eschenbrenner, J. A., et al. (1981). Methods for collecting and analyzing 
task analysis data. JSas ^slss q£ Selected Documents pgy^ingy. 
11(2), 38. ^ 

Task anali'sis, according to the author, is the process of partitionir^ job 
tasks into ccn|xanfint subtasks and identifying the skills and knowledge 
required to support task perfomanoe. But the author r«alized that a wide 
range of non-standardizud task analysis procedures are in use throu^iout the 
training community. Implementation of a standardized procedure for 
identifying essential subtasks and si^jporting skills and knowledges was 
expected to hold considerable potential for increasing training efficiency and 
reducing training costs. In this study, a siirplified task analysis procedure 
and documentation system vms specified, and a task analysis handbook was 
pr^jared. The handbook procedures were tested at six Air Force installations. 
Rasults indicated that the handbook procedures met the design criteria of 
slnplicity, validity, reliability, and time-efficiency/coet-effectiveness. The 
feasibility and utility of iirplementing a ocniputej--based task analysis data 
bank was assessed, and a preliminary data bank design was then developed. 

Eymam R., Demaine, G., & Lei, TnJ. (1979). Relationship between community 
environments and resident changes in adaptive bs^avior: A path model. 
tESSisan OSSIBDSI S£ liSD^ Pefieieney , §3,, 330-338. 

The relationship between environmental ratings of ccnnunity hones using factor 
scores derived from Wolfensberger and Glenn's Program Analysis of Service 
Systems (PASS) and changes in adi^ve btovior of residents living In those 
facilities was investigated. A path analysis vfas used to relate resident 
characteristics, e.g.: age, IQ, and initial score on acto^Jtive behavior, with 
six PASS environnental ratings and both of these sets of variables with 
average annual change in adaptive beliavior over a 3-year period. The results 
shflwad that a number of CASS scores were significantly associated with 
positive change in adaptive bdiavlor for specified types of residents. The 
most general finding was that older, less retarded reridents iaprovert in all 
aspects of adaptive behavior In conjunctlcn with positive rating on items 
dealing with ocnfort and deployment of staff, access to the hcne, local 
proximity of services, and blending with the neighborhood. 
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Eysendc, H. J . (1986) . Inspec±ion time and intelligence: A historical 
Introduction. Peysgngqity SE^ Individual Differences . 7, 603-607. 

Review of literature on reaction time and intelligence to vMch entire edition 
of journal is dedicated. Proposes error-free transmission of infonnation 
throigh the cortex as the fundamfmtal variable in general intelligence; it is 
the error race vAiidi is the fundamental variable rather than speed. 

Eysenck, H. J. (1986) . Tcward a ndw model of intelligence, personality and 
Individual Differences. 2, 731-736. 

Introduction to tha ^iss article. Suggests speed of infonnation processing 
is a fimdamental property of biological intelligence. This theory of 
intelligence allcws one to use absolute values cn a physical scale, inteprcted 
in terns of information processing. 

Fafard, M. B. , Hanlon, R. E. , & Bryson, E. A. (1986) . Jose 2j. Ya Anibach t 
Progress toward oonpliance. Exoeptional Q^HSSSCi, 52, 313-322. 

Jose P. v. Anbach is a class rtction lawsuit involving the rights of 
handicapped students to be referred, evaluated, and placed in a tianely fashion 
into ^^aropi'iate educational programs and services in the New York City public 
schools. Ihe role of this case as a vehicle in the restructuring of the 
delivery of special education services is discussed. Ihe major issues, 
including timely evaluation and placement, due process procedures, 
accessibility of facilities, and systematic monitoring of the delivery of 
services?, are analyzed in terms of the inpact cn the delivery of special 
aSucation services. The current status of this ongoing litigation, the 
progress toward oonplianoe, and saae of the inplications for special educaticvn 
are presented. 

Fafard, M. B. , & Haubrich, P. A. (1981) . Vocational and social adjustment of 
learning disabled young adults: A follow-i?) study. Learning Disability 
Quarterly, i, 122-130. 

TV»nty-one young adults vdio had received educational services for learning 
disabilities as ycung children were interviewed in regard to their adjustment 
as adults. An interview technique was used to datain: (a) denograpiiic 
information, (b) school adjustment information, (c) vocational adjustment 
information, and (d) social adjustment information. Analysis of the results 
indicated that the majority of subjects 1) had required additional si?]portivB 
educational service throughout their school inr; 2) needed vocational 
assistance; and 3) were often dependent on family support for social 
activities. The findings are discussed in terms of future investigation with 
learning disabled adolescents. 
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Faigley; L., & Witte, S. (1981). Analyzing revision. College CanD^ition 

Ihe authors propose a taxoncsiy for classifying and charac±erizii^ the nature 
of changes that ocxair during revision and use the nystem they have devised to 
study the differences between student and e>qpert v/riters. EsQiert strategies 
vary considerably, vihereas student writers ooncentiate <m surface diangesthat 
do not significantly alter the quality of their witing. 

Palvey, M., Brcwn, L., lyon, S., Baumgart, D., & Schroeler, J. (1980). 
Strategies for using cues and correction procedures. In W. Sailor, B. 
Wiloox, & c. Brown (Eds.), MgfissdS 2£ instruction £ss severely handicapped 
sMastS (pp. 109-133) . Baltlinore: Paul H. Brookes. mm^pp^ 

<=fi^i«l that severely hanc^lcapped students ar« tau^t to perform those 
skills In response to the cues & correction procedures that occur in natural 
environments. One cannot infer that, because a severely handicapped student 
c^ip«rform a particular skill in response to ens sat of cues ai^wrr^tSn 
^ooetor j, he or aha will also perform when different cues and conecticii 
procedures are flnplqyed. Severely handiest studiaits should be taught to 
respond to as many current and subsequent natural envirtmmants as MMlbie 
cues & correction procedures are discussed: 

(1) prinad correction procedures 

(2) modeled cues ancVor modeled correction procedures 

(3) direct verbal cues awVor direct verbal correction 
procedures 

(4) indirect verbal cues ancVor indirect verbal correction 
procedures 

(5) general cues ancVor gestured corr«ction procedures 

(6) pictorial cues anVor pictorial correction procedures 

An ecological inventory strategy is helpful for developing 
appropriate cu«i and correction procedures uf a specific 
behavior. It is suggested that the teacher should doserve 
the activity taking place in the natural envircnnant. 

Fantuzzo, J., * a««it, P. (1981) . Generalization of the effects of 
teadiers and self-administered token reinforoers to nontreated students. 

SQSsssl at ABBiifid fi^iaodsr i^oalysiSf M, 435-447. 

Ihe present study investigated the effect of self-reinforcement and teacher- 
a<^nlstered reinforcers on generalization. The study explored three 
categories of generalization: subject generalization, response 
generalization, and subject-response generalization. Tan, black, second-grade 
b^rs served in a series of single-subject studies, ihe target beiiavior was 
attending. One boy was a therapeutic confederate. The remainiiw nine 
naitreated students, three observed the confederate reinforxsed ky a teacher. 
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three observed the confederate self-reinforce without having an opportunity to 
use "self -reinforcement" theinsel/es, and three observed self-reinforoement 
vihile having an oppportunity to \ise "self-reinforcseraent." ihe results showed 
that teacher-administered reinforcers to the confederate did not produce 
generalizatin of any kind. Both arrangements of self-administered reinforcers 
to the confederate produced across-subjects generalization. Additionally, the 
confederate inanisfested response generalization. 

Fardig, D. B., Algozzine, R. F., Schwartz, S. E., Hansel, J. W., & W^stling, 
D. L. (1985) . Postsacondary vocational adjustment of rural, mildly 
handicapped students. Exceptional Childrep . 52(2), 115-121. 

This article reports results of a study of the occupational status of 113 
mildly handicapped former students from 4 school districts in rural areas of 
Florida. To quantify previous and current employment status of these 
students, an Baoployment Training Index (EH) was dsvelcped, based en Kalpem's 
(1973) model. Oata collected included school careers and enployment history. 

regresplcn analysis was performed to predict employment adjustment froa 
school experience and academic achievonent. Resulbs were tablated and 
discussed. 

Feagans, L., & Short, E. J. (li>86). Referential ccsnuniceticn and reading 
perfomanoe in learning disabled children over a 3-year period. 
Lgveloonental l^svcht looy. 22 1 177-183. 

This study indicated that learning disabled and nomal children differ on 
referential ccnuunication measures, both in terns of listener and speaker 
conpetence. Iha ability to produce caipetent verbal messages was highly 
related to reading ocoprehensicn for learning disabled but not for normal 
children. IQs prdicted reading ccnprehensicn for normal children but not for 
learning disabled diUdren. 

Federal Program Advisory Service. (1985) . HangisaE^ requirements handbook. 

Ihis document provides a list of all laws, regulations, executive otrders and 
Supreme Court decisions pertaining to the delivery of post-secondary education 
services for perscns with handio^ing conditions. It is updated monthly. 

Fenderson, D. A. (1984) . Ocnputer as prosthesis, ism^i^ Rehabilitation . 
1Q(3), 13-17. 

This is an ort^erview of Yxm conputers can and are being used to overccnn the 
functional lliLtations of a handicapping condition. Disabilities that are 
examined include: l) children wi^thout language, 2) adults with severe 
mobility limitations, 3) deaf-blind individuals, and 4) persons with severe 
sensory or motor iitpairments. TSie degree in which robotics will increase 
independence with regards to independent living and eitployment are discussed. 
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The author discusses Issues that may interfere with the general aocjeptanoe of 
rubotics. Ihe concemr are personal control verses dehuroanization, and the 
stigma of attached to the use of other worldly loblcing devises. leaders in 
the rehabilitation caimmity and the Federal Government opinions are also 
explored. 

Perrara, R. A., Brown, A. L., & Campione, J. c. (1986). Children's learning 
and transfer of inductive reasoning rules: studies of proximal developraent 
i32ild Develotment. S2, 1087-1099. 

Intelligencse-related differences In maintenance and transfer of strategy use 
were investigated. Gxwpe of high-lQ and average-lQ children were trained on 
letter series problems. Maintenance and transfer were measured by the amount 
of instruction required to solve a problem. A strong relation existed between 
IQ and learning efficiency. Transfer was also realted to IQ, higher-lQ 
children requiring fewer pratagfta, Gvcvp differences increased as transfer 
distance increased. 

Fli\e, S. A. (1974) . Functional job analysis: An approach to a technology for 
roanpa/er planning. Personnel Journal , November, 813-818. 

Tiiis is u theoretical justification of FJA, the functional job analysis 
approacii. The author proposed that the language used for task descriptions 
should be not only related to the end result of the task and the hardware 
involve, hut should also be related to worters' bdiavior. The FJA controlled 
the tA'^ statflonent within the framework of WORKER ACnCN + RESUIIT EXPECTED 
including object of action, tools, equipment, work aids and instructions'. 
Fine thought that vdian task statonent is controlled in this way, then it is 
possible to develop performance standards and training requirmnts, and it 
also beocnes possible to develop a task bank to stocB infonnation for use. 

Fischbein, D. S. (1984) . fl» sStsA fif SESUB dissisaia} Sm £bfi modification 

2tUld£SD* Uiipublished doctoral dissertation. New York Uhiversity, New 
York. 

Pesearch indicates that parents of handicapped and norihandicajpped yr ngsters 
harbOT specif ic negative views toward mainstreaming, resulting fJm their 
perceptions of the mainstreaming process and their children's needs. Native 
parental attitudes may well undermine the success of the mainstreaming 
movement as their atti.tudes are transmitted to their offspring who are 
involved in variouji '"*^nstreaming programs. Among the mary pwrw^lgmt utilized 
to prcinote attitude ..ange, one of the most effective has been found to be the 
group discussion format. This study was designed to examine the effects of 
directed group discussions on tlie modification of the attitudes of those 
parents of learning disabled and non-handicapped children with the least 
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positive attitudes tcward the mainstreaoning of learning disabled students. 
Participants in this study were 144 middle and upper-middle class parents 
whose children attended private schools in the New York City area. An 
attitude questionnaire, Attitudes Tcward Mainstreaming the Learning Disabled 
Scale (AMUDS), was revised frcro an attitude scale developed for a prior 
doctoral study (Evans, 1980) and was administered several months prior to and 
directly follcwing the experimental treatments, ahree treatment conditions 
were \2tilized: Relevant Discussion— a discussion related to issues involved 
in mainstreaming the learning disabled; No Discussion; and Irrelevant 
Discussion— a discussion related to traditional versus open classroom 
education. Subjects participated in groups of three in which two subjects 
hfsld most positive and one subject least positive attitudes toward the 
mainstreaming of learning disabled children. It was found that in discussion 
grcups in which the majority held most positive attitudes and the minority 
least positive attitoid^ tcward mainstreaming learning disabled students, 
Relevant Discussion gro^ produced significantly greater attitude change than 
Irrelevant Discussion or No Discussion groups. No difference emerged, 
however, between Irrelevant Discussion and No Discussion grot^js. in addition, 
a positive correlation was found between the amount of positive information 
generated during Relevant group discussions and the extent of positive 
attitude change among all research participants. Finally, the balance of 
positive statements generated by the two most positive members of Relevant 
Discussion grojpB did not significantly affect the attitude change of minority 
mesonbers. 

t'ord, A. , & Mirenda, P. (1984) . OonBnjnity instruction: A natural cues and 
corrections decision model. ^lsy£Dal Si £be Association for the Severely 
Handicapped. §(2), 79-88. 

In this paper, the authors presented a decision model purported to allow 
teachers to help more systonatically tliose students who fail to reE^xaid to the 
relevant cues avzdlable in the oonounity. steps filfimflfwd include: \rranging 
for students to respond to natural cues and correction, identifying errors, 
and determijdng the types o2 teaching and reinf oroeitent procedures to use in a 
consQunity environment. 

Ford, J. K., Wtxjten, S. p. (1984). Introducing new methods for conducting 
training evaluation and for linking training evaluation to program redesign. 
Person nel Psycholog y. 22 , 651-665. 

Ihe objectives of the described project were 1) to determine the extent to 
which the training content domain is job related, and 2) to identify needed 
changes in training content, to ijiprove its job relatedness. Tvo aeparatB 
studies were described. In the first, Lawshe's (1975) Content Validity Ratio 
(CVR) was used to establish the job relatedness of the content of the training 
program. Subject-matter experts rate each training KSAO (IQiowledges, skills, 
Abilities, and Other personed characteristics) on its importance for jcb 
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perfonnanoe. For each RSAD, a CVR is calculated, ihe mean of the OTPs is the 
Content Validity Index (CVI) . The second study is founded on '±b logic that 
training content should reflect those tasks that are most inportant to the 
job, most difficult to learn, and have the least possibility of being learned 
on the job. Training needs are prioritized by the information given by 
subject-matter esqjerts. A methodology called the Matching Technique is used 
to lijik the training needs reassessment information to program revision. 
Considered a limitation of both studies is the large extent to vAiicjh validity 
depends upon the judgroants of subject-matter e>q»rts. Oordner (1980) cautions 
that such job analyses may serve to reinforce and legitimize the status quo. 

Ford, L., Dineen, J., & Hall, J. (1984). Is there life after placement? 
g<3uc»tional sq^ Training s£ ^ Mentally ^^a^d^, ^, 291-296. 

Ihe authors present the argument that follow-up serviop=! far vocational 
placement program graduates in job situations are necessary in order to 
maintain enplcyment. Eighty-two mentally retarded adults who were trained and 
placed in ocnpetitive food service jobs by the Eaployment Training Program at 
the Uhiversity of Washington since 1976 were followed. JVaur reocxanendaticns 
were made based upon findings: 1) the program must provide on the job training 
for individuals placed in oonpetitive jobs; 2) provision needs to be made for 
long term follcw-up services to insure maintenance; 3) support services need 
to be established; 4) changes need to be made so that a) financial support is 
available for long term vocational services; and b) agenci.es are reinforced 
for maintaining people in jobs, not just placing them. 

Foss, G., & Peterson, S. L. (1981). Social-interpersonal skills relevant to 
job tenure for mentally retarded adults. Mental Retardation ^ 19(3) , 103- 
106. 

This article is to identify the social-interpersonal behavior ar«as most 
relevant to job tenure for mentally retarded adults. Raspcndents to a 
questionnaire designed to identify these bel-wior areas ar« G4 job placaosnt 
personnel in sheltered workshops in 11 westerri states. Respcrklints to the 
questionnaire were asked to identify the five social-interpersonal behavior 
areas they felt were moat relevant to job tenure. Three of the four areas 
identified almost relevant to job tenure for mentally retarded adults are 
concerned directly with the sipervisor-worker relationship. 

Fraas, C. J. (1986). iSys^Sto 2f 133© hfiDSliaEBSd UB^^ Issue 
brief prepared by Congressional Research Services, Education and Public 
Welfare Division. (Order Code for Issue Brief Ko. IB78040) 

This report briefly examines four issues regarding the lirplementation of P.L. 
94-142: 1) cost and responsibilities for educating all ha»aicapped children; 
2) the level of Federal funding; 3) handicapped children identified and 
served; and 4) iitplementation of P.L. 94-142 reqiirHifints. 
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PraasnJonea, C. {l^^o) . g4"142, Hie Education m Handicapped 

Saail^:m (^m^^m^^ iaplementatieai. ^ qjq^ issues (Librazy 

of OatYji£«ss PepoOT No, 85-1031 EEW) . Washington, DC: Congressional Researth 
Service, Education ajr^, Bjblic Welfare Division. 

^jftie report traces tb© development, legislative history, amendments, 
iiiT^^lementatian and to .i?xsues of P. L. 94-142. It provides a ccnparison of 
aiiTfmt services to ^.'Jc^m just prior to the enactment of the act. it 
o".iicludes that the law is; being effectively iirpleroented, and it has the 
support of fcoth th^. :>,Mic and congress. 

Tr&iK' ^- i<..v V??,c}«r D. P., Berg, W. K., & McMahon, C. M. (1985). Iteachim 
sse^-i^icea •^crc<i;ft|:<t'',.^r skills to retarded students via picture prcnpts. 
3sm3^ aesli^ Bahwioral ^QslysiS/ IS (2), 179-185. 

Researchers tr f'ir^. Ziva children vd.th mental retardation to access a micro 
ocB|Mter fcy using picture pronpts. All five subjects viere able to run trained 
and untrained general programs. Hiey were also able to retain this skill 
after a seven day period vftiere the (diildren ware unable to access the 
ocnprter. The authors conclude that this is an effective method of learning. 

Eraueriheim, J. G., & Itecskerl, J. R. (1983). A longitudinal study of 
psydiological and acaiievanent test performance in severa dyslexic adults. 
SsmiA Ql IfiaOliDg Disabilities. J^, 339-347. 

This is a r^xsrt on a follcw-i?) evolution of 11 subjects with a mean age of 27 
years at time of follcw-up v*io were diagnosed approximately 17 years prior as 
being dyslexic. Acadamic and psydwlcgical tests were administered. Their 
academic problons persisted* 

Freagon, s., & Rotatori, A. F. (1982). CJcnparing natural and artificial 
enviranmsnts in training self-care skills to group home residents, ihe 
Ssm^ St ^ Association ^ Severely Htodicaoped . 2(3) , 73-86. 

Ihis is a report of a study on the effects of training self-care skills to 
group heme residents in natural settings and artificial settings. Ihe sanple 
consisted of 10 severely and profoundly handicapped youth living in two group 
hcraes. Eight of then were d i ag n osed as Down syndrcme, while two were cerebral 
palsied. All ten have been ir ititutionalized for at least 4 years prejeding 
placement in group hemes. Ihe findings favored training in natural settings 
and at times vAien skills would normally be practiced. Inplicatians ani 
limitations were discussed. 
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Friedman, S. G., & Htofneiater, A. M. (1984). Matcihing technolcjgy to content 
and learners: A case study. Exceptional children. 5i(2) , 130-134. 

This paper discusses the advantages to special education instruction of 
oonbining tedinological and peraonal instruction. The authors contended that 
class size prohibits special education teachers trm providing the individual 
attention required to sieet the students needs. This prcblem is ^A^Tresfd by 
iirpleanentlng a lessons prograwned on ccnputerized discs. The student is able 
to work independently. The ccnpater chedcs progress, fwiews material that is 
not ocnprehended, and contacts the teacher if the student has persistent 
problems. 

Gafcbert, B. , Jchnson, D. W. , & Johnson, R. T. (1986) . Cooperative learning, 
group-to-individual transfer, process gain, and the acquisition of cognitive 
reasoning strategies. Jbg ^ggnial af Psvcholocfy . 265-278. 

This study of 52 first grade students compared achievement of the 
individualistic and cooperative learning situations on tasks representing 
different levels on Blocn's taxoncny. Three t^es of achievement measures 
were measured: ocx!|)arisGns of group and individual productivity on acadsBBic 
tasks, of individual adiievemsnt on poettests, and of the level of reasoning 
strategy used to ocupleta the tasks. Groups achieved more than individuals on 
all tasks, although on tests of missing addends the high and low 
individualistic learners were higher than the cooperative gixxp as were the 
high indivldualistics on the story problem task. 

Gael, s. (1977) . Development of job task inventories and their use in job 
analysis research. OSaS ^^SlsS a£ Selected fisQjBSlfea in Psvcholoay . 7, 25. 

Job task analysis is viewed as a potential ocninnent in an ongoing personnel 
management system, rather than just a method limited to a singl?i objective or 
application. Out of many approaches to job task analysis and the 
documenti^ion of the results, the author found chat most metho:38 fihare at 
least one cannon feature—a ooninrehensive list of tasks that coni>rise that 
job's activities. To Gael, the differences between the methods «^:pear to be 
mainly in format and in the kind and amount of auxiliary d^ta— such as task 
iirportanoe, task difficulty, task time, etc— requested about tasks. In this 
study, an affpmadu to developing job inventory questionnaires by interviewing 
si5)ervlsorB of job incumbents is described. An initial Interview provides the 
bulk of the information trm which task statentsnts will be esctracted. A 
verification interview is conducted with a different Interviewee to check and 
modify Information obtained in the initial interview and to uncover aspects of 
the work that may have been overlooked previously. A follow-up Interview is 
cjonducted with the previous Interviewees to review and modify a draft of the 
job Inventory questionnaire. Applications of job task inventory 
questionnaires in studies of engineering, sales, and clerical jobs are 
described and summaries of study results are presented. 
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Gael, S. (1983) . iisb analyses ! A guide £o assesslr >g work activitie s, san 
Rremcisoo: Jossey-Bass. 

This book , rovides a step-by-step "hew to" guide to acxxnplishing job analysis 
froQ begiming to end, with minimal use of or relz'moe on consultants, it 
oovexB with its 8 chapters an assiduous review of the job analysis literature 
to the "hew to" procedures of the vihole process of job analysis. 

Gaylord-Ross, R. , Gaylord-Ross, C. , Hagie, C. , Masante, P. , & Jameson, D. 
(1986) . gongidgraUmg SXA OVrtCTB?? in transitional, supported employment . 
San Pablo, CA: Richmond Uhified School District. 

A review and evaluation of the Enplqyment Retention Program (ERP) . The most 
significant one-year cutocrae of the program was that 18 of the 21 participants 
werfa enployed successfully in conpetitive settings. Elements that affected 
the transition process and retenticn of enployment were discussed. The 3 
negative terminations were examined. 

Gaylord-Roes, R. J. , Baring, T. G. . Breen, C. , & Pitts-Oorway, V (1984) . 
The traJjiing and generalization of social Interacticn skills with autistic 
youth. JsWXa St ABBlisd SsimiSS ADSlYSiS/ 12/ 229-247. 

TVro experiments were conducted to increase the initiations and durrition of 
social interactions between autistic and nonhandics^ped youths. Experiment l 
taught two autistic youths to initiate and elaborate social interactions with 
three age-eqppQ^opriata and connonly used leisure objects, a radio, a video 
game, and gum. The students v^sre first taught to use the objects and 
subsequently instructed in the related social skills. The youths generalized 
these social re^xxises to other non-handicapped peers in the sane leisure 
setting. A seocnd ea^erimant trained a third autistic youth to onit similar 
social leisure skills. The use of the leisure objects and tte related social 
skills mn taught at the same time. The autistic youth learned these skills 
and generalized them to other handicapped peers in the same leisure setting. 
The iaoportanoe of teaching generalized social m^tlLng in particular sub- 
envircnments was ai|]hBsized. 

Gentillon, L. (1985) . Itaml report! Pgv?l9fiffiffltfll Workshop . Jjxs 
(unpublished r^xart) . SeatUe, WA: U.S. Dapartment of Education, 
Rehabilitation Services Administration, Region X. 

Tlais report details the activities of Development Workshop, Inc. In 
ooordinaticai with Innovative Concepts, Inc. IWI-DWI plans on evaluating, 
training and placii^ 60 individuals with Developmental Disabilities into jcbe 
within and associated with the plastic injection molding •'rstaustry. A six- 
phase, oonpetency-based, on-the-job training prooess. 1^ baii^ m^. The 
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report reflects a close workirKf eocrang&asnt between the EWI and DDD. It also 
underscores the need for services by person with develqjroental disabilities. 

Georgas, J. (1986) . Oooj^erative, ocnpetitive, and individualistic goal 
structures with seventh-grade Greek children: Ppobl«?iu-solving effectiveness 
and group interactions Jbs JOttTVa a£ Social gy^'c ^iolooy , 126 ^ 227-236. 

m this study, 90 seventh-grade Greek students; split into 30 three-person 
grcupe, were oowpared for problerarsolving effec?tiveness. Groc^js were divided 
by academic level (high, average, or low), sex, and goal structures 
(cooperative, cesrpetitive, and individual) altitough each child participated in 
all three goal structures. Pessult^s sJ^inwed the high Individual was more 
effective at problem-solvin than the cooperative and ccnpetitive goal 

structures. The lew individual was les^s effective than under the cooperative 
and ccnpetitive gosd structures while the average individual showed no 
significant differer..:?is with the cooperative or ccnpetitive goal structures. 
Academic grades di*.-^ j<t iisteract with goal structures although low grades did 
result in Icwer prv^^leio-solving effectiveness. 

Gerber, P. J. (1981) . Learning disabilities and eligibility for vocational 
rehabilitation services: A chronology of events. Leamlna Disability 
QSSaciSa^, A, 422-425. 

Historically, learning disi^led (ID) individuals have berm excluded fron 
vocational rehabilitation services because of eligibility criteria that did 
not recognize learning disabilities as a mental or pt^ical disability. 
Severaa, significant events including the recognition of learning disabilities 
by the Diagnostic Statistical Maniaal III of the American Psyodiiatric 
Association, the World Health Organization's International Cliafisificatian of 
Diseases, and the California Department of Rehabilitation created an 
atmoafhere of aoooptanoe In the rehabilitation oonBimity. After initial 
efforts to maintain the traditional posture towards learning disabilit,-* - in 
the rewriting of the Bahabilitation OoRprehsnsive Services tmd Devela ^ttal 
Disabilities Amendmen t s of 1978 (PL 95-602), the Rehabilitation Sei.vioes 
Administration yielded to a new aeneeptualization which will allow the 
severely learning dis^led (SID) access to rehabilitation services. 

Giangraoo, M. (1983) . Teaching basic photography skills to a severely 
handicapped ycung adult using simlated materials. ^qsedsX Qt the 
Mg<?gifttl9n St S3 SSEiSS^ Handicapped . 43-49. 

• 

Ihis study Investigaticn examined acquisition, maintenance, and generalization 
aspects of teaching basic photography skills to a 20-year old severely 
mentally retarded male with Down's syndrane. Training occurred in a public 
school setting and at the learner's place of residence. Training procedures 
ccnhined similation, a least-to-most intrusive prcii|!ting hierarchy, basic 
reinforcement strategies, ari a method of assisting the learner make the 
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connection between slinulated and real materials, within a mltiple-prctoe 
design across fcur phases, the learner acquired and maintained the sJdlls of 
loading film in a camera, using a flash attachment, deciding what to 
photogrE«4i, and taldng a photograph. Generalization effects from simulated to 
real materials shewed increasing oo-varia^i.41 as the program progressed, 
mplications of this study focus on the viability of photography as a 
potential hobby for severely handice^jped individuals ana on questions related 
to simulation and generalization effects. 

Gick, M. L. , & Holyoak, K. J. (1980) . Analogical problem solvi;^. Oognitive 
Bsvcholoay . 2Zt 306-355. 

Ihe use of an analogy from a semantically distant domain to guide the pzx3blem>- 
solvlng process was investigated. Subjects were provided with a story 
analogy, describing a problem and its solution (the military problem), and 
then given a subsequent target problem that differed in surface format but had 
a ooninan underlying solution (the radiation problem). Subjects transferred 
the solution vftien given a hint to use the first story. 

Gill, D. , & langone, j. (1982) . Enhancing the effectiveness of the lEP. 

2sy£nal v<?<ati<?roa spssifil iSssSs issa^im, A, 9-11. 

This article endeavors to establish guidelines and strategies for the joint 
dsvelopoent and subsequent i/Dplementation of the lEP's and relationship 
between special education and vocational education in this process. Three 
major tcpicid areas are explored: key conoepts, lEP developmentin vocational 
education, and IE? inplementation strategies. 

Gillespie, J. (1982). The pushouts: Academic skills and learning 
di s abilities in ccntinuaticn high sc2)ool students. Journal s£ Leamincr 
Disabilities . 539-540. 

Although students traa California high schools are sent to oontiiuation 
schools primarily because of attendance and behavior probleoB, assessment 
measures suggested that mariy are learning disabled. The schools tend to 
provide the type of p ro g r a ms to benefit ic students. 

Gold, M. (1972) • Stixulus factors in skill training of retarded adolescents 
on a ccnplflx assembly task: Acquisition, transfer, and retention. American 
iZSUEDfil S£ Deficiency . 2§, 517-526. 

64 Moderately and severely retarded individuals enrolled in 4 sheltered 
workshops, learned to asseaooble a 15-piece bicycle brake and were then tested 
for transfer to a 24-piece bicycle brake. 52 of the subjects; were retested on 
both tasks after 1 year. One-half of the subjects worked with the parts of 
the training task brake with form-only. The others worked with parts that 
were oolor-ooded. The results shewed that the manipulation of stimulus 
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veoriables cxjuld achieve rapid and effective training. The addition of a color 
cue to a task that did not already have one made the task nuch easier to 
leaicn. The study also shewed that the use of color, as a cue redundancy with 
form, does not Inhibit transfer to a form-only task when overleaming is 
given, (overleaming has been defined in the prestint study as 20 trials beyond 
criterion) . Tha 1-year retention stucfy produced dramatic rntention effects. 

Gold, M. W. (1973) . Factors affecting production by the retarded: Base rate 
Retardation. 41-45. 

Participants of this stucay were 20 individuals «nrolled In three sheltered 
workshcps. They were trained to work either 1 or 3 hours per day for 10 days, 
under a no-external reinforoeinant condition, asseodsled a 14 piece bicycle 
brake. Mean production for the l-*iour group was 24.9 units per hour per 
person and for the 3-hcur group, 20.2 units per hour per person. Error rate 
was very lew for both groups. This study concluded that the mentally retarded 
are c^le of producing, qualitatively and qiiantitatively, at a level far 
above what is presently found. The current trend toward an enchasis on 
incentive systems was questioned. 

Goldberg, S. s. (1986) . Reimhwrsing parents for unilateral placemtTts in 
private special education schools. Exceptional aiiaE^^ 52, 390-394. 

When parents placed their child in a private sfpecial education progra m without 
sdiool district approvBd, two legal questions arose: Does Public law 94-142 
prevent parents fron taking unilateral action? May they be reinflaursed for 
private program? In aarllngton, the U.S. Supreme Court held that the law does 
not bar parents fron making unilateral placements, but they may be relinbursed 
only if the private educational progra m is eventually j^^jved through the 
appeal procedures set forth in the law. 

Goodall, P. , & Bcuder, M. (1986) . Parent and the transition process. The 
fiZS^^iSDal tSXSSA, IS(2), 22-28. 

This article is to define parents' role in the transition process of students 
with disabilitiee from school to the adult ccnminity and the world of wortc. 
1) transition education will become a part of school flfysteoM* regular parent 
education prograns, so that parents will be introduced to transition issues 
during a child's elemntary school years, 2) parents are the greatest resourxx 
in helping to develop their child's enployment potential, 3) parents are the 
ultimate advocates and case managers for their children, they are the one 
constant in a lifetime of changing services and providers, 4) armed with 
Information about onplpyment and eBi|>layment training alternatives in the 
ocKwunlty, parents will be able to participate knowledgeably in planning for 
the transition of their young «dult, 5) parents' full participation in the 
transition process is crucial because they know their child better than anyone 
else and have the most insight and information about their child's abilities 
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and Imitations, 6) parents can provide the unique perspective v^.ch is 
invaluable in arriving at short and long-tenn goals. 

Governors Committee on the Enployroent of the Handicapped. (1985) . A guide to 
disabled student services at colleges, ccnnunity colleges and vocational 
institutes in the State of Washington (unpublished manual) . In Student 
gvd<ag is services (yygil^ iSS^ a ISSS survey s£ service providers. 
Oly^^ia, \Jki Office of the Gcve].TX>r. 

Ihis manual summarizes post, secondary services for person with disabilities in 
Niashington State. Information for this manual was derived from a 1985 survey 
of all service providers in the state. Questions of number of stuents being 
served, type of handicapping condition, staff level, services provided and 
aoopfvsability are aJdressed. Ihe data set fton the survey is currently being 
ccnpiled on a mi c ro o ci nj uter. We will have access to this data. 

Ggw, L., & Ward, J. (1984) . The use of photogrs^ihs as stinulus materials in 
programming for generalization with mentally retarded persons. Australia 
SDd ISSi Zsalaod J^TMmal S£ Develcanental Disabilities . IQ, 69-79. 

In order to examine the relative effects of using photographs and actual 
objects in training for generalization, a group of severely-moderately 
retarded adults was taught a siinple industrial type task. Subjects were 
randomly assigned to one of ftur equal groups: A(objects only) , B(photographs 
only) , C(object8 and photographs) , D (conventional teaching throu^ modeling) . 
It was fcwnd that, with respect to the initial learning, generalization and 
maintenance stages, the use of photographs as st-imulus materieds produced 
inferior results to those ctotained frca using actual objects or conventional 
teaching. 

Greenspan, S., & Schoultz, B. (1981). Why mentally ZBtarded adults lose 
their jobs: Social ocxopetenoe as a factor in work adjustment. Applied 
Pese^ff^ Id Mental Retardation . Z, 23-38. 

The authors scught to determine the primary reason for involuntary termination 
from competitive employment of mildly and moderately mentally retarded 
individuals. Thirty subjects were clients of a ccnnunity l:»sed residential, 
vocational, and ocunseling/advccacy services agency, had been oonpetitively 
eoDployed and Involutarily terminated, were 23 to 59 years old, and h».' IQs 
ranging f£am 45 to 77. An copirically influenced model of social conpetenoe 
was developed which utilized six coding variables. Asoigranant of subjects to 
a coding category was b^sed upon (1) client reoord<i, (2) intervicRi« with 
caseworkers and job plaoanent staff, and (3) phone interviews with former 
enployers. Seventeen of the 30 subjects lost their jobs primarily for social 
reasons, 13 for nonsocial reasons. Results were not statistically 
significant. The authors, nevertheless, conc].ude that social conpetence, 
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particularly social awareness, may be an importan'j contributor to the 
involuntary jc3b teodnations of mentally vGtax^jed individuals. 

Gruerihag&i, K. A. (1982) . Attitudes of fast food restaurant managers towards 
hiring the mentally retarded. Career Development Exceptional 
individuals . 5(2), 98-105. ^ ^ ^ 

The author scught to discover whether enplpyers" attitudes toward mentally 
retarded workers became more positive as the enplqyers' level of prior 
experience with sf^ch workers increased. Managers of fast food restaurants 
representing 12 restaurarrt: chains, two restaurants frcro each chain, wer4 
selected. A Likert type scale questionnaire was designed which measured level 
of prior es^ienoe with mentally retarded people, opinions as to optimal 
placement of mentally retarded people in society, and attitudes toward hiring 
such pecyle. A statistically significant correlation between prior experience 
and attitudes toward hiring was discovered, other oonelations were not 
significant. Managers identified as desirable qualities for employees 
personality and sppmsnce, not experience, speed, or other general abilities. 
Bie author suggests that (1) enplqyers have more exposure to mentally retarded 
studait workers and (2) schools eniiiasize those qualities that managers deort 
Ijrportant for employment. 

Guba, S. G. (1984) . The effect of definition of policy on the nature and 
outccroes of policy analysis. Educational Leadership . ^, 63-70. 

Cuba presents a taxoncny of policy in relation to education and includes three 
major types: Type 1, policy as an expression of intent; Type 2, policy as an 
expression of actions; and Type 3, policy as an expression of inpact. Type 1 

^iiS^** <3^' (b) policy intent reflecteTby 

standing decisions, (c) policy reflected as a guide to discretionary acticn, 
and (d) policy exporessed through a problen-solvlng stmtegy. Type 2 policy 
exauples ijwluda policy reflected through authoritative behavior, norms for 
taie conduct of services, or ttie output of direct policy-making systems, with 
ppe 3 . the eit()hasis is on what h2qppens to the consumerB of services related 
to policy, i.e. , rAat is perceived them as policy. 

Guess, D., Benson, H. A., & Siegel-Causey E. (1985). Cot^epts and issues 
related to the choice making and autoncniy aroarKf persons with severe 

disabilities. asyEoal 2f i23s Asssciasto Jar ibs 

Ihis paper discusses issues related to ccnoepts of preferenoes and choice- 
making aman? persons with severe disabilities. Included are suggestions for: 

preferences - from an educational perspective, it is 
i^Jortant that caregivers and teachers recognize the exhibition of preferences 
thro^ modes of ccroimication that may or may not include talking, such as 
body movements, facial ei^ressiai, gestures, etc. Ihese preferences can be 
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built into patterns of interaction that in<x)rporate choice across a variety of 
d2dly routines and interactions; b) teatshing choice as a decision-maJdng 
process. This process is especially useful', with individuals who have limited 
response repertoires awVor vAio have not yet developed the ability to make 
choices. Choice - involves the expression of preference; c) choice making as 
an e>5)erienoe of personal autoncany and dignity. 

Ifcbeck, R. V. (Ed.) . (1985) . Eooncmics sxA eouitv jj) enplovmBnt of people 
di8tf?Uiti?g; lnt«mtipnal twlicies aog practices; Proceedincfs frm 
th§ symposium. East Ifmsing, HI: Michigan State University. (ERIC Document 
Reproduction Service No. ED 261 209) 

Included in this volume are descriptions and reviews of policies and programs 
for eirplpyment of handicapped people in several Western European countries and 
in Japan. Issues of concern are cooperation oi the private and public sectors 
to achieve eatplcynent goals for disabled people, transition of youth from 
sdiool to work, assessment, incentives, etc. 

Kallahan, D. P. , Marshall, K. J. , & Ilqyed, J. W. (1981) . Self-recording 
during grwp instruction: Effects on attention to task. Leamincf Disability 
QiSii^, i; 407-413. 

Bie effects of self-mcaiitoring on attention to task during small-group 
instruction were investigated. Three learning disabled boys with severe 
attentional problems were taught to self-wonitor +-heir on-task behavior while 
participation in oral reading tasks. An ABABCD design demonstrated marked 
increases in attention to task for all three students. Ihe results indicate 
that self-monitoring procedures can be effectively ejrplqyed during oral, small 
grew instruction, and that positive behavioral changes can be maintained over 
a period of time following the gradual fading of external, procedural 
ccnponents. Self-recording asthod - the teacher gave the three students wrist 
cjcunters and placed a tap% recorder behind than, she played a tape vhich 
emitted tones at randcn Intervals. Hie tones were ^^rprooduately two seconds 
long, with aboit 45-seoond (range: 10 to 90 seconds) 'intervals betvieen tones. 
The t»jacher instructed the students to ask themselves the question, was I 
paying attention? at the sound of each tone, if they judged themsel\'8s co be 
on task they were to press a wrist counter button and continue with the 
].esson. If th^jy thought they were not cn task, they were to do nothing. 

Halpem, A. (1985) . Trai^^ition: A look at the foundations. Exceptional 
QUl<te?n; 51, 479-486. 

Halpem reviews the policy that has been articulated by OSERS and summarizes a 
recently ccnpleted study on the status of secondary special ediication in 
Origan. ito creates a three-dimensional revised transition model wliich 
considers the goals of residential environment^ employment, and socfal and 
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ijTterpersonal networks. Success in any one of the three areas does not 
necessarily mean success will occur in any of the others. 

Halpem, A. (1986) . .CtoPagt^yigtigg s£ a quality program (uipublished 
manuscript) . Eugene, OR: Uhiversity of Oregon. 

This manuscript describes the results of a survey cotpleted for the Oregon 
Department of Education and proposes a set of standards by which the 
characteristics of quality in a program may be determined. Ohe survey yielded 
Information fron school district administrators, special education teachers 
andhigh sdhool pnsgrams regarding the status of secondary special education 
programs, the gape that exist in the programs, and the areas of greatest need 
for Ijiprwement in those programs. Ifajor findli^ were that (1) there is a 
discrepancy between reports of secondary curriculum that ^s available as 
ooipared to the extent to which it is considered utilitizisd by special 
eoucation students; (2) there is concern regarding the lack of coordination 
between special education and regular or vocational education? (3) transition 
of activities lack coordination and follow^ or follow^along studies as well 
as parent involvement; and (4) there is ocnoem regarding the lade of school 
documentation of efforts and acoonplishmants. Ftorty-seven standards, written 
as desirable characteristics, have been included as guidelines in the 
m a nu scripts. 

^tetivn i h gtatSSdste ateafly St Qgegsails high school prxxirama for atudfinfjrt 
with mild disabilitlftfl. Ui^wblished manuscript. 

This is a r^rt of the findings of a 1904 survev of 157 administrators, 411 
teachers and 677 parents of students receiving special eJucation. The report 
ijxludes findings of r^jresentatives of the state on academic instruction, 
vocational opportunities, and transition services. Tteachera, parents and 
administrators all express the need for increased accessibility to vocational 
programs. The survey shews that students with handicapping ocnditions are 
most likely to have acness to training toward clerical and sales positions. 
The study indicates that there is rasistanoe to prtsviding vocational services 
to students with hmndicapping conditions. Ptarf-y-one pen»nt of the districts 
operate programs vdiich allow work esqperienoe for students with disabilities. 
Sixty percent of administrators verMs 29% of the special education teachers 
perceived the sfpecial education teacher as most responsible for coordinating 
vocational services. All three respondents feel that transition services are 
lirportant and should be' expand* J. Of the 170 districts, 124 use informal 
agreenients, 35% of the districts ke^ follow-i^) data on graduates, and 
vocational rehabilitation agencies are roost frequenUy contacted. 
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Halpem, A. S. (1973) , General unerrployment and vocationad. c^jportunities for 
EMR individuals. anSSEicaD Jourral af Mtental Deficiency , 78(2) , 123-127. 

Data fron two broadly based studies concerning vocational adjustment of 
educabXe retarded persons were escamiried with resp» c to the presuraad inverse 
relationship between adverse oonnnunity econcndc conditions and employment 
oFportunities for ret ar ded workers. The data suggested that retarded persons 
were not autanatically the loser« during times of ecuxniic hardship. Mentally 
retarded individuals were assisted by well-s:cructured vocational training 
prograins were fcwnd to have a good chance in locating jcbs regardless of the 
level of general conoiunity unesployment. 

IfcaTley4faxwBll, C. , Rusch, F. , Chadsey-Rusch, J. , & Renzaglia, A. (1986) . 
Reported factors contributing to job terrainations of individuals with severe 
disabilities. Ssw^ Q£ £h§ Association g£ ^ Severely Handicaiaped . 
11(1), 45-52. 

The study examined factors resorted to contribute to jcb termination of aauits 
with disabilities. 51 terminations were investigated utilizing three jcto 
termination categories. The most frequently reported causes for job loss were 
problems In the areas of character anchor production. Social awareness, 
character, areVor prcxiuction aoocunted for more than 80% of all terminations. 
Results indicated that the majority of job terminations were due to reasons 
classified as social reasons, and when production problems were reported, the 
presence of social probleans was associated with a greater likelihood of job 
termination. 

Ifardln, E. (1967) . Job satisfaction and the desire for change. Journal af 
Applied P svdioloay , £1(1), 20-27. 

The paper tests the theory of eorployee desire for specific changes: the 
enplqyee will consider 1) hew well off would he be in the potential state of 
affairs oon|)ared with his current state of affairs and 2) what ciiallenges and 
dangers or n u isances would be involved in the change. Three ocno^>ts (1. 
desire for change; 2. level of satisfaction; and 3. readiness for change) were 
evaluated for each of 199 subjects. The researchers ^xsncluded that 1) the 
general but passive readiness for change affects the frujuency of desire for 
specific changes that may be expected at any given lavel of job satisfaction 
and 2) the desire for specific changes in job aspects is governed not only by 
the discr^ancy between the attractiveness of existing and potential jcto 
characteristics but also by the person's assessment of the very process of 
change. 
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HarJdns, S. G. & Jackson, j. m. (1985) . Ihe role of evaluation In 
eliminating social loafing. Personality and Social Psychology aalletin, ii 
457-465. - ' 

In this "brainstorming" study, social loafing was observed. Identifiability 
was not, in itself, sufficient to reduce social loafing. To reduce loafing, 
it was necessary to have both identification and a standard for evaluation! 
Uie study involved 160 undergrads in four person groi^. 

Itorkins, S. G. , Latane, B. , & Williams, K. (1980; . Social loafing: 
Allocating effort or taking it easy? Journal, of Exoerimenta; Social 
Psvcholooy f 457-465. 

In this study of 48 male and 48 female undergrads in a clapping study of four 
member groips, results favored a "minimizing*' rather than an "allocating" 
hypothesis, it appears that "getting by" was the primary cause of social 
loafing. They raise the question as to Uie nature of the task. This task was 
both boring and tiring, plus, there was no ocnpensation. This may suggest 
that use of cooperative learning is not appropriate for drill tasks. 

Ifarkins, S. G., & Petty, R. E. (1982) . Effects of task difficulty and task 
uniqueness on social loafing. Ssm^ of P ersonality and Social Psvcholoov . 
43, 1214-1229. 

Prior social loafing studies suggest that identifiabUity was a major way to 
reduce loafir^. In this pair of studies, one with 64 ani the other with 122 
undergrads, they identified two other mechanisms to reduce loafing. If a 
task was seen as challenging, loafing was reduced whether identififed or not. 
Also, if the contributicn of the individual was unique and not redundant, 
loafii^ was reduced. An esosellent article. 

Harvey, R. J. (1986a) . Monte Carlo bas^ines for interrater reliability 
correlations using the Position Analysis Questionnaire. Ffersonnel 
Psychology , 2^, 345-357. 

This is a study addressing the ocntroversial issue in jcb analysis, namely, 
the validity and the reliability of the ratings of eiqpert job analysis raters 
vs. raive-ratera. scme authors, e.g. Jones, Main, Butler, and Johnson (1982) 
advocated reducing the ooet and intrusiveness of the job analysis process by- 
using raters other than trained job analysis experts. Sans supportive studiefs 
argued that such nontraditional analysis, for many purposes, provided results 
that are functionally equivalent to traditonal, time- and labor-intensive 
methods like interviews and direct observation. But the researchers of this 
study argued against this conclusion by showing that reliabilities in the .50 
range (such as were reported in recent nontraditional PAQ studies) can be 
obtaLned when raters ruled cwt only 15-20% of the items as CNA and respond 
randccay to the remainder. Thus the researchers provided evidence* against the 
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use of uiitr dned or relatively jdb-naive raters to corplete the PAQ in actual 
job analysis applications. 

Harvey, R. J. (1986b) . Quantitative approaches to job classification: A 
review and critique. Personnel Pavcholoay f 39, 267-289. 

A review of literature on job classification decisions. Ihe author addresses 
the topic of selecting saong and using the numerous quantitative job- 
classification procedures, with a focus on the decision-making tasks and 
practical difficulties that confront users of eadi. The nunerous quantitative 
tediniques were divided into largely two catagories: the inferential ani the 
descriptive. Among the first, the author found, the hierarchical cluster 
analysis (HCA) a^^jroach advocated ty Mc*)ley and Ramsay (1973) is one of the 
most widely used job-classification methods, while among the latter ANOVA 
received much attention in the literature. After listing and analyzing the 
strengths and drai*>acks of each te hnique, the author claimed that it seemed 
reasonable to conclude that the purpose for making jcb-slmilarity decisions 
should be the guiding force behind tha selection of a quantitative technique 
for job classification. 

Hasazi, s. B. (1985) . Facilitating transition from high sdiool; Policies 
and practices. American Rehabilitation . ii(3), 9-11. 

This paper gives an introduction, for both school educators and and 
collaborating agency staff, to several policies and related practices for 
program organization, curriculum, and vocational experiences in the transition 
process. Policies and practices mentioned are LIA (local interagency 
agreements), lEPs, Carl D. Perkins Law of 1984, PL 98-199, curriculum 
planning, vocational training programs, and follow-ip studies. 

Hasazi, S., Gordon, L., & Roe, c. (1985). Factors associated with the 
employment status of handic2^3ped youth exiting high school fron 1979 to 
1983. Ex ceptional ^3iildceD^ SI, 455-469. 

Ihis survey study examined a variety of danographic and educational factors 
associated with the esnployment status of 462 youths exiting both ruitd and 
urban Vermont schools. SuJrjects represented a variety of special education 
categories. Subjects primarily occupied no.\-subsidized jcjb for less than 
full-time hoaxa and which they had found by themselves or through family or 
friends. Service, clerical, and agriailtuizJ jcbs predooinatad. Several 
factors with differential associations with enplqyment included residential 
location, gender, manner of exit frcm high school, and previous enplpyment 
experience. 
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Hasazi, S. B., Gordon, L. R., Roe, C. A., Hull, K. , Findc, K., & Salenibier, G. 
(1985) . A statewide follow-up on post high school erapxoymejit and residential* 
status of students labeled mentally retarded. Education and Training of the 
Mentally Retarded , 2Q, 222-234. 

Ihis study investigated the enplqyment and residential status of 243 mentally 
retarded youths who had e3dted (graduated, dropped, or left) high school in 
Vermont between 1981 and 1983. The sainple consisted of youths fran all 17 
regional special class programs for mentally retarded secondary students in 
Vermont. Of the 243 ycuths meeting these criteria, &dt data were obtained 
for 242, with 150 graduated, 140 left, and 50 drtapped. 2no students vrere 
labeled EMR, 25 were labeled IMR, and 9 were unspecified. Gender was 
specified for 240 students, with 145 males and 95 females in the sanple. 
Information vas solicited from school records and through telephone interviews 
and included vocational training history enplqywent history, social service 
utilization, and residential and marit u. status. iVpe of vocational education 
received during high school not specified, thou^ type of agency utilized 
in pursuit of enplpyment was. Type of jobs (conpetitive, subsidized, or 
sheltered) presently held was determined, as were hours worked and rate of pay 
(greater or less than miniaum wage) . status of independent living conditions 
was not directly addressed. Results indicated that certain vocational and 
educational experiences during * i^ sciiool were related to eaplpyment status 
and salary level following hlc^ sdiool; that enplqyment rates remained stable 
across rural, urban, and metropolitan areas; and that the majority of enployed 
youths found their jobs though their self-family-ftiend network. The findij^ 
wfc ?e ccnpared with those of an earlier study of a cross-categorical sample of 
handicapped youth. 

Hastings, L., Hill, T., & KindL"»ger, M. (1983). Vocational preparation: 
Training students to be workers. Facilitating ^rar^-'tion fctm the classroom 
to the work setting. Iffis sIsyCBl to J&safckiid ^^lal Needs Education. 
5(1), 12-14. 

A program model offered to enable the vocational special education teadier 
to develcp individual students' skills and general work habits and their 
ability to transfer these skUls and habits to different job situations. 
Lists of work habits essential to job success a«a behaviors associated with 
^j^f^Q^ ^^^iated supervision styles were developed and integrated in the 
programmed activities. Key steps were suggested. 

Hawkins, J. A. (1984) . rMw-W StajOy 3£ SESSZial education grad uates: Class 
fif 12S3. Rockville, MD: Montgcmery Ocunty Public Schools, Department of 
Educational Accountability. (ERIC Document ReprxDduction Service No. Ed 256 
786) 

The study was initiated to find out what had happened to 1983 Mbntgcraery County 
Public ScShool (Roc3<wille, Md.) special education graduates. Specifical'' 
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investigated were student, parent, and enoplpyer perceptions of the adequacy of 
preparation of the graduates from special education schools. Subjects were 92 
MCPS graduatet; 48 parents; and 36 eirplqyers, representing 73% of the 1982-83 
special education graduates. (Mildly retarded « 23; multiply hanuicapped » 22; 
emotionally iirpaired '■53; ID « 65; hearing iirpaired « 10; and orthropedically 
impaired - 6.) Ihey responded to a telephone survey. 47% of the graduates 
were working eithar full or part time. 80% of the enplpyers were hi^y 
satisfied or satisfied with the graduates as enplqyees. More than 50% of the 
enplcyers said that there was roan for prcmotion for their enplqyees. The most 
negative reaction was from parents: 34% of the parents responded that 
preparation for enpicyroent was poor/very poor because of lack of development 
of job skills and of prior training e)?)erienoes. 

Hayes, J. , & Higgins, S. T. (1978) . Issues regarding the lEP: Tteachers on 
the front line. Exceptional Children . 44, 267-273. 

Hiis paper provides necessary information for teachers on the front line 
are lEP developers. Several issues are raised, such as federal iep 
reqoiremants, least restrictive environment, personal development, etc. A 
list of possible resources is provided. 

Itoyes, S., losenfarb, I., waifert, E., Munt, E., Kbm, z., <^ Zettle, R. 
(1985) . Self-reinforcement effects: An artifact of social standards 
setting? SSWiSl HS^isA Bdiavior ^OalYSiS/ IS; 201-214. 

TVro studies were conducted to identify madianisnB responsible for cbserved 
self-reinforcement effects. In Experiment 1, using a studying task, self- 
reinforoement procedures did not work when they were private, but did work 
v*ien they were public. Self-delivery of conseguenoes added ncsthing to the 
effectiveness of the prooediwe. The data suggested that public goal setting 
was the critical element in the procedure's effectiveness. In E>q)eri3nent 2, 
an applied extension, goal setting alone was effective in nodifyii^ over a 
long period studying behaviors of people with significant studying 
difficulties, hut only when the goals were kncwn to others. Overall, the two 
experiments make more plausible the view that self-reinforcement procedures 
work by setting a socially available standard against whidi performance can be 
evaluated. The procedure itself functions as a discriminative stisiilus for 
stringent or lenient contingencies. Ihe a^lication of this mechanism to 
other problems of applied significance is briefly discussed. 

.Hayward, B. J., Reisner, E. R., Tashjian, M. J., & Lablanc, L. A. (1986). 
Evalv;ati?n q£ tbe Proiects Hx^yg^ (mi) ws^M (contract Number 
300-84-0207). Washington, D.C.: Rehabilitation Services Administration, 
Department of Education. 

Uiis r^rt reviews the 1984 status of Pya's with regard to oversi^t, numbers 
and types of persons with handicapping conditions receiving services, types of 
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^f^i^r^?'nf*;ifT^ °i "^"^ ^ ^ ettplqyment status and 

®^ placement, collaborations and cooperative 

agreemeirts with other agencies, and a ccnparison with PWI activities in nrior 
years. Ihe r^rt concludes that in general, rwi projects are esffleriencim 
success in their effort to assist persons with severe handicappir^ conditioni 
Qbtoin ccnpetitive employment. It sights -tm relative low co^ of placatie^ 
high rata of enplcyer satisfaction and the fact that many PWI participants ar4 
successfully making the transition to stable enplqyment In^^portof ite 
contention, iha report goes on to reocranend a need to cshange three areas 
(1) A need to lirprove the distribution of PWI projects around the country ^2^ 
the need to adopt procedures that would permit the assessment of individual 
^"^^^ ^ ^ ^""^^ * a need to clarify administrative 

ambiguity, iiwludin? the status of IWEs as a service or demonstration program. 

"^',1^ 1!;^^^^.' ^" * ^ ^ experiment evaluating 

adult skill training for severely mentally retarded secondary students 
aiD^^isao SsmsX S£ tfent^ Deficiency . £2(2), 146-155. 

The pu^ of the present study was to escmdne the effectiveness of a 

* aarriailiM e«plqying a) an ecological 
inventory strategy to select instructional content, b) task analysis of skills 
into teachable units, c) prescribed teaching methods to stanirdize error- 
correction procedures, and d) data-based instruction to verify student 
performance empirically. 35 secondary-level severely mentally retarded 
students vnre assessed on functional cannunity and living skills. Bie 
evaluation of student performance on specific skUls was dene using rariom 
assigmnent to training and ^ontrol conditions in a cross-over design. 
Students showed significantly greater gains on those tasks for which they were 

^^^"^^^^^^^^^rat^ ^ to this specif ic 

skill training, a daily chacSklist showed significant progress by all sttrients 
on a broad array of skill segjoenoes. 

Hfearing kefore the Ocnmittae on Labor and Human Resources. (1983) . 
gtobiUtfttlgn fii^V^m^ s£ 1222* (ERIC Document Seproduction Service No. 

Hearing to revise and extend the Rehabilitation Act of 1973 and to extend the 
developnental disability assistance and Bill of Rights Act, and for other 
purposes. Mldvale, OT. CSongress of the U.S., Wisliington, D.C. Senate 
Coranittee on labor and Hianan Resources, statements address budgetary aspects 
of the amendments, eligibility chaises, accountability, and creation of a 
separate client assistance program. 
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Hfearings before the Subconmittee on Post-secx>ncaary Education. (1982) . 

SWent;: loan aQd Civil Rights Enforoenvenb (Report No. lt341-36) . 

Hearings before the Subcoromittee on Fost-secxandary Education to examine the 
implications of Administration efforts to exempt private educational 
Institutions enrolling Guaranteed student Ixaan (GSL) Program participants frcm 
Civil Rights Act of 1964 Title VI, Education Aiosndments of 1972 Title IX, and 
Rehabilitation Act of 1973 Section 504 requireonents prohibiting sex, race, of 
handicap discrimination at federally assisted institutions. Focuses on issues 
raised by the Departinent of Education and the Department of Justice responses 
(related court doc, p. 96-140) to 1980 U.S. District court decision in Grove 
City Osllsgs Bell. 

Hearings before the Subocranittee on the HSndice^iped of Vie Conanittae on labor 
and Human Resources, U.S. Senate. (1983) . OversicAit t^t Vocational 
Rgfeft>Uit»tion ASfc ansi aifi E^ffition q£ 133s ifeniaisaEE^^^/ (Report No. 
5541-47) . 

Hfearing before the Subocranittee on Hjmdicapped to consider extension and 
revision of Department of Education, vocational rehabilitation and placement 
programs under the Vocational Rehabilitation Act and the Rehabilitation Act of 
3973. 

Jifearing before the Subcommittee on Select Education of the Ccranittee on 
Education and labor. (1984). Oversl^t and Reauthorization itearing gn f^g 
p^h^ilitation q£ 1973 1 (eric Document Reproduction No. ED 249 748) 

Statements touch on amewinents to the Rehabilitation Act of 1973, pruvisions 
for independent living, reliabilitation resaardx, and rehabilitation trainii^. 

Hill, B. K., lakin, K. C, & Bruininks, R. H. (1984). Trends in residential 
services for people v*io are mentally retarded: 1977-1982. ^ Journal pf 
^ Agg<Wi^tign a£ ^ Swrrty Handicapped . 2, 243-250. 

Based on the 1977 data and 1982 national survey, this study dmrrlbed a«i 
discussed tha rmr trends in residential care for mentally retarded people. 
Findings included: (1) there v«s no significant diange in tha overall size of 
the residential service system, and (2) While numbers of residents remained 
stable, the total number of facilities increased substantially fran 11,025 to 
15,633. Ihese and other cdianges indicated the :, the residential service system 
tended to be more oonraunity-based, and more federal and state attention was 
directed toward it. 
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Hill, M., & Wehman, P. (1979). Employers and nonhandicaFped co-worker 
perceptions of moderately and severely retarded workers. Journal of 
Oontanporarv Business ^ fi, 98-102. 

This study reported fron a survey distributed to enplqyers,- si:?jervisors; and a 
representative sanple of oo-workers who work with i^jproxlinately 25 uoderately 
and severely mentally retarded workers. Ihe IQ of the group ranged trm 20- 
51. The disabled workers are conpetitively employed largely in food-service 
positions and through the assistance of an on-the-job training prxjgram. The 
items on the survey were designed to survey oo^rkers' perceptions of the 
clients' work conpetence, social acceptability, job satisfaction, 
d^jendability, and safely risk. The results showed that these nonhandicapped 
co-workers and sipervisors reported positive perceptions of the handicegpped 
workers. The responses provided an iaportant social validation of the on-task 
behavior, lew rate of absenteeism, and increased independence of the workers. 

Hill, M. , & Wehman, P. (1983) . Cost benefit analysis of placing maderately 
and severely handicapped individuals into ccnpetitive enployment. Journal 
S£ 1^ As8Qg4atl<?n £SS ^ severely H andicapped . 30-38. 

Intending to expand the literature and establish a cost basis for a trainer- 
advocacy intervention nodal, the authors analyzed a job training and placement 
program established in 1978 for moderately and severely handicapped 
Individuals. The subject pool was the 90 such handicz^jped perscns who were 
placed into 123 positions in ccnpetitive enplcymant by Project BBplqyability 
frcin September, 1978, through August, 1982. T\«lve principal factors were 
identified as crucial in detennining costs and benefits associated with job 
placement of moderately aid severely handic8^;ped persons. Evidence was found 
that financial benefits outwpigh costs in job placement. Savlnqs ftcm this 
program were calculated to be $00,376. 

Hill, M. L., Banks, P. D., Handrich, R. R,, Wehman, P. H., HiU, J. W., & 
Shafer, M. S. (1987) . Benefit-cost analysis of supported ccnpetitive 
enployment for persons with mental retanaaticn. Research in Develocment^ 
Disabilities, ^(l), 71-89. 

The authors discuss benefit and cost (1) troa the pre&pectiva of the pezscn 
with severe disabilities and receiving supported competitive employment 
services and (2) frm the perspective of the taxpayer. The average annual 
increase in JjicGrae for dj abled persons rsseiving enployment services trm the 
Rehabilitation Researdi 9fn3i Training Center was $3,894. The average annual 
savings to governmental agencies for each person served was $4,063. For the 
taxpayer/government, for every $1.00 expended, $1.87 was aocumtdated in 
benefits. For the person served, for ever/ $1.00 relinqp Ished, $1.97 was 
received in increased inoone. 
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Horn, W. F., O'Donnell, J. p., & vitulano, L. A. (1983). Lang-term follow-up 
studies of learning-disabled persons. Journal of Learnincr Disabil ities. 16 
542-555. ' 

This article reviews 24 follow-i^ studies of ID persons, and points out the 
confusions and contradictions in the literature. The methodological prbbiems 
are discussed with su^estions for future research. 

Homer, R. , Jones, D. , & Williams, J. (1985) . A functional approach to 
tefiching generalized street crossing. Jcurnal of the Association of the 
Severely H^indicapped . 10, 71-78. 

This study examined the effects of general case instruction for teaching 
street crossing to individuals with inoderate and severe mental retardation. 
Three dependent variables were assessed within a multiple baseline probe 
design across subjects. The first measure was performance across a grxst?) of 
20 non-trained streets systeraatically selected to r^resent the range of 
street crossing situations enocuntered in the subjects' horoe towns. The 
second d^Derrlent variable was performance across 200 additional non-trained 
streets selected individually for each subject ty parents or guardians as 
particularly relevant in the subject's daily life. Ihe third dependent 
variable was the number of training trials to criterion. Two subjects 
ac«rpletert training with the third serving as a no-treatment control. Results 
si^iport the effectiveness and efficiency of general case instruction for 
teadiing subject to cross non-trained streets. 

Hbmer, R. H., & McDonald, R. S. (1982) . Ocnparison of aingle and general 
case instnaction in teaching a generalized vocational skill. Journal of the 
Association s£ ^ SSEiSaC^ Handicanpad . 7-20. 

The relative effectiveness of two instructional strategies for teaching the 
crimping/cutting of biaicial electronic capacities was investigated. For 
severely handicapped high school students were trained to criirp/cut biaxial 
capacitors using first a single instance training strategy, then a general 
case training strategy. The results indicate a) that criiipij^cutting of 
biaxial electronic ceqpacitors is a generalized vocational skill that can be 
acquired by severely handicapped studant:j, b) that general case training is a 
more effective strategy than single instance training when teaching for 
performance across non-trained exanples, and c) that errors following sii^le 
instance training are functionally related to the restricted range of training 
stimuli the student encounters in a single instance training format. 
Urplications for educational programaing with severely handica^jped students in 
school, work, and ccmnunity settings are dlscuss^-^* . 
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Howe, B. (1982) . A language skills program for seoondaiv ID students. 

siaaual s£ t^^rrUng disabilities, i§, 541-544. 

A description and evaluation of a program designed to increase rrceotive and 
expressive language skills of secondary ID students. The article' presents 
data on 31 mildly handicapped (mosUy ID) students. 

Hudson, F. G. , & Graham, S. (1978) . An approach to operationalizim the 
I.E.P. leamincr Disability Quarterly ^ 1, 13-32. 

A step-by-st^ guide to help special education teachers *ii their plannim and 
inplementing of I.E.P. 's. Steps listed are: establishing preset le^^ 

priorities, delivery of services, evaluation, aS 
implementation. Sanple I.E.P. forms were presented. 

HUges, P. , et al. (1986) . Uhrealized prcndses ensuring the educational 
rights of deaf/hard of hearing youth, jtececi; £m flis ISaSs fiESyB fflJ 

fif BsatOJM at Hsacto xaia = ssvimaa Qanifetal^iS 

filElQigasit St £bfi laoliSiEEeS, 1-44. Olynpia, WA: Office of the Governor. 

This report addr^ses the djipact of present education laws on deaf/hard of 
hearii^ Chilton The issue discussed include definition 

of leasf. restrictive enviromnent; early intervention; birtOi to age fwe- 
asse^ment and evaluation; need for adequate and appropriate support serviis; 
the family's role; and critical needs in today's deaf child, fl-e need for 
adequate resources and tedinologies is also discussed. Reccranenaations for 
public school districts and the scate school for the deaf are made, 
^ccnroendations for Public School include; inservice training on special 
education law and 504 for school personnel, iiqprove aworeness of available 
l^a^^^L increase awareness of different educational models. 
Reocnmendation for the State School for the Deaf include; responsibility for 
ooOTdlnaticn state efforts to identify children who are deaf/hard of hearim 
beocne a Statewide rescuroe center, prwlde technical assistance to local 
educational authorities, focus educational programs to meet the Individual 
needs of the students, work with OSPI and lEA's to monitor all educational 
programs for deaf /hard of hearing students, and restructure their own 
organization to assure that programs are developed the ooinply with P.L. 92- 
142, and meet the individual needs of their students. 

Hull, J. T., & Thanpson, j. c. (1980). Predicting adaptive functionii^ of 

The problem this study attenpted to explora was the iapact of various 
individual, residential, and ccranunity characteristics on adaptive functionir^ 
of retarded persons. The subject pool consisted of 369 persons r-fiidim in 
144 of the 188 special residential facilities in Manitoba. IQ soors raided 
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frcra the 20s to over 90 (nvedian » 54) . Multiple-regression analysis was ruii 
oii the data; results showed a variety of individual charac±eristics to be 
related to the adaptive functJcning level of retarded persons, e.g., IQ was 
found to be a powerful indicatr,-, as were decree of satisfaction \ ith current 
residential arrangements. Difficulty of generalization and limitations were 
discussed. 

Humes, C. W. , & Hohenshil, T. A. (1985). Career development aM care^ 
education for handicapped students: A re-examination, ^t^g Vocational 

GitA(a?inP9 Qwffterly> Mil), 3i-40. 

In thxs artj.cle, the authors try to establish a firmer connection between 
r:areer education and career development and show ways tha^- these two concepts 
cm help students miike the transition frcn school to a career objective. New 
directions in policy and programming: 1) career education must be evaluated, 
2) greater parent involvement, 3) staff development efforts must 
intensified, 4) continued contact is needed with postschool settings, 5) 
career education must be included at all levels, 6) dissemination of 
information is ^sential. 

Hunter, P. N. , & 2uger, R. R. (1979) . Easing the transition from sdiool to 
work for studants with severe physical disabilities: A suraner work 
es^ienoe. Rehabilitation Literature , ifi, 298-304. 

In 1974, the Placement and Job Development Department at the Institute of 
Rehabilitation j^cine in New York designed and inplemented an on-going 
summer ettployment program in the private sector. Ihe intent of the program 
was to provide severely physically disabled high school and college students 
witla meaningful paid work e}qperienoes, and the opportunity for integration 
into the normal vrork environiMint, as M il as to skills, work habits, and 
knowledge of jobs. Pilot study findings supported Informal evidence that the 
program 6if acted the vocational davtlopment of the participants. Ancng the 
findings seen as the most important and significant by the authors was the 
participants' greater csnfidenoe in their vocational abilities. 

Biffp, s. (1986) . Effects of stimulus mode on the acquisition, transfer, and 
generalization of categories by severely mentally ^letarded children and 
adolescents, imcissn Ssm^ s£ Mental Deficiencv . SQ.- 579-587. 

Tnia study was designd to investigate the differential effects of objects and 
photogrs^ training on conpridiension of category labels by severely mentally 
retarded children. Relatively ah^lB tasks (acquisition of trained examples 
and tranrfer j3etween modes) and relatively difficult tasks (generalization to 
novel exanples in the training mode and in the other mode) were both included. 
Result?** indicated that acquisition and transfer did not differ, yet 
generalization was significantly more accurate with objects that with 
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photographs. Furthermore, generalization was significantly above chance for 
objerts but not for photographs. 

Bxs^, S. C, & Mervis, C. B. (1981). Develcpnent of genei-alized concepts by 
severely handicapped students. JounyLl ^ Association jhe Severely 
Handicapped, §, 15-20. 

This pi^ addrasses the issue of the dtvelopment of cbject oonoepte by 
severely handicapped children. A strategy was designed to increase the 
probability that students waild form generalized concepts, it was baaed on 
the results of research undertato wiiiiin thj ftamework of the mjppovt of the 
best eseanple theory of categorization. Teaching with good exu|)let resulted 
in generalization above chance levels, while teaching wit-h both good and poor 
exairples did not 3 -^ad to generalization above chance levels, in addition, tile 
use of three good e>canples in teaching resulted in significanUy more accurate 
g^eralization than the use of only one good exanple. Based on these rewilts, 
^I^fiSJ J^""?!^^ strategies for pranoMng g«ner.li..ation are 
S^^^^e^S^ ^ preparation of educaticml program by 

Idol-Maestas, L. (1981) . Increasing the oral readiiw performanese of a 
learning disabled adult. leaEDiDg Disabl' QuaE^^, 4, ^301. 

This research project was designed to increase a male adult's oral reading 
Pttformance. A direct approatii was used to teach phonic skills prwiously 
determined tiuraugh a detailed performance emlysis. As a result of highly 
specific phonic lessons, readii^r performance was increased by thz«e yeess over 
a three-month period. A multiple-baseline design was used to coimare 
acquisition and maintenance of each phonic oonoept. 

Ingham, A. G., levinger, <3., Graves, J., & i^cWiam, V. (1974). The 
Ringelmann Effect: Studies of group size and groi?> performance. iJcJUEUal at 
EXPerilWnt^l SSSiSl Psvcholoay. IQ, 371-384. 

Ihls was a study of the "Ringelmann" effect, i.e., the tendency of i«aividual 
performance to fall off vdien in a group situation. In study one, the 102 wale 
und^grads did loaf on the classic rope pulling task, size of group 
involved as dmonstrated in study two of 36 male undergrads. Additiai of a 

P*™" ^ ^ no additional loss with 

the third to sixth menbers. 

Irvin, L. (1976) . General ul:ility of aasy-tc~hard diacximinaticffi trainirig 
^ooedtares with the severely reta^ Itoii^ 

Ihiffl stiidy was designed to investiga^:e the application of easy-tohard 
procedures for teaching a difficult visual discrimination .in an asseaiblv task 
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to severely retarded individuals. 24 adults were selected from a population 
of appmxlmately 150 severely retarded rcssidents of a stata hospital. I.Q. 's 
ranged frcro 15 to 39. Chronological ages ranged frcan 16 to 43. Ihe criterion 
tasks were 10 Ihillips bicycle front axle nuts and 10 bicycle axle parts. At 
the beginnir^ of the training session, modeling and full physical prarpts were 
used to teach subjects the required sequence of movments. Once participants 
correctly performed the required movanents, discrimination training began, 
ahe experimenter modeled the entire task again and asked the subject to do the 
rest. For every discrimination error, a correction procedure was instituted, 
ihe e8^)erlmanter provided verbal cues and full or faded physical proipts to 
teach the subject the correct response. Ihi rasults sl ewed that easy-to-harxi 
preeeduree ocwld be helpful for teaching a difficai^ visual dlscriiaination 
involved in an assentoly t^-jk to initltutionalized severely ret .rtitod persons. 
It also suggested that althcugh easy-to-hard procedures can be effective, 
application to practical vocational trairx^ng of the severely retarded may be 
limited because of high iiiter-^ject variability and numbers of trials and 
errors required to reach criturior are high. 

Irvin, L., & Bellamy, G. T. (1977) Manipulation of stimilus features in 
vocational-skill training of severely retarded individuals. American 
jQWmaa 2£ tSSS&SX Deficiency . £1, 486-491. 

Fifty-one severely retarded adults were taught a difficult visual 
diecrlmination in an assenably task by one of three trminlng tectoiqLMs: a) 
adding and reducing large cue differanoM on the relevant-iftiape diamsicn, b) 
adding and fading a redundarvt-oolor dimensicfi, or c) a ocnbination of the two 
techniques, the results dicMtd that a canbinatian of the two tedmiques 
(presence of a ndundant-oolor dijuneion and eoaggerated cues on a relevant 
dimsnsion) resulted in more efficient viiMl-diicarijnination lemming than did 
either individually. The fiitdln^e aLio danonstrated that the preeenoe of 
color as a redundant dlBMmion may fanilitaste diacrimlnation acquisition lore 
quickly and errorlessly thar does eKM^gipnited cue difference on a relevant 
clmensian. Uiis daiaiistreted that color coding cai; be used for initial 

discrimination-tra.ining pui/pneee In vocationil ^kill tniining settings, and 
sinple fading procedures can be used to mcrve individuals toward skilled 
production. 

uAoobe, J. w. (19/1) . Gleanliiq: bneltered Mi^loynent for retarded adults in 
rjrai araae. 'ifiotal R afcardftly .. 118»122. 

The author dtsnaibee art! Itii* of tiie ciinaners' Project m a resftonse to the 
i>aucity of aorit,act worx available rural are'^Jl v-here 'nitUBtries do not 
locate. The fccrk wdf ooneistw "^f iO wrVors, a ea^pwr/iaor, ..d an aide. The 
group cpeiates 3w nr. aririavB. V oric,^iial activity was ^liat of gleanii^ 
crops wasted duri/.i mochanicfll "larvt-tlng. other activities -include waste 
recycling, dxxect harveirtlng, ««r garden ^.Jiwducts Uvilneeses. The primary 
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habilitative goal is the creation of gainful enployroent for retarded adults, 
resulting in a better self-concept and higher esteem in the connnunity, 

Jaffe, M., & Snelbecker, G. (1982). Evaluatii^ individualized educational 
programs: A reconraendation and sane programmatic iitplications. 3Jig urban 
Review , 14(2), 73-81, 

In order to develop and implement lEPs, Kiresuk and Sherman's (1968) model 
called Goal Attainment Scaling (GAS) was introduced as a key aid to teacher. 
A detailed descriptiai of GAS was presented, illustrations of its application 
to lEEa were ofler&d, and possible probleoms and resolutions were discussed. 

Jamal, M. (1984) . Job ttress and job performance oontr^iverBy: An enpiricai 
assessment. QTOPM^tiopal Bfibasfisr sod Human Performance . 33, 1-21. 

Hiis study attearpted to determine the effects of job stream on jdo performance 
in a real work setting and to determine if ocranitmet^ to one's profession or 
to cne'r ocnpany affected this aforementicned relationship. The results 
indicated that job stress defined as role ambiguity, role conflict, role 
overload, and resourca inadequacy, does affect both jcb performance and jcto 
attendance. Both organizational and professional commitment significantly 
reduced the adverse effects of jcb stressors. 

Jansen, H. P. (1985) . Halning flffibasis la^ iasfcsr Siata: m^o± i s£ analysi s 
(AEHRIrTR-84-50) . JUne 11. 

An introduction of REXALL, a program within the Ocmprahensive Oocupational 
Data Analysis Programs (OODAP) system, is routinely used for assesaJT^ the 
level of Interrater agreooMnt obtained when multiple raters evaluate "training 
enphasis" at the task leivel. Results showed thtt REXALL analysis enploying 
new C3RP extraction criteria is adequate for saooples where the CRP inclines all 
raters and v*ien the CRP has a divergency of less than 25%. 

Jenkins, J. R. (1985) . Amml XSESCtl university a£ Washington. College q£ 
ato^i<yn. Ewerlmmtal m^lS&lm ]Jnl& (unpublished report) . Seattle, mi 
U.S. Department of Education, Rehabilitation Services Administration, 
Region X. 

Ihis report focuses on a iWI that pnjv^des services to clients with moderate 
to severe menta] retardation. Tlie project goals are to place clients in 
ccr,,ietitive enplqyment, and easist in the developwnt of other projects- 
While enplcyment is a viable goal for persons with mental rBtardati<«, it is 
time-consumlngr and expensive when oonfjared to other projects. sliva the 
inception of the program in 1979, 141 placements involving 76 l-illviduals lave 
been made. The average IQs of tho%e i.laoed is 57.3. Ihe total incaone eanwd 
is approximately $724,000. Before referral to the PWI, individual receivftd 
financial subsidy in the form of SSI, SSDI, or other forms of public 
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assistance, or vrere recent graduates of secondary school programs. ihe 
program measures success as continued eitployment. Fifty-four percent of 
persons placed through the project are still enployea. 

Jenkins, S. (1981) . 'Qm ethnic dilemma social services . Nevr York: The 
Free Press. 

Service delivery to ethnic minorities was discussed. Ocanmon prcblems noted 
Included: lack of recognition on the part of planners and practitioners of the 
diversity of ethnic patterns and cultures of the client population; lack of 
appreciation of language differences; the persistence of stereotypes, and the 
threat to the survival of the group as a cultural entity. Following 
discussion, data collected fron interviews with ethnic agency directors, field 
visits, and from observations were presented. Areas of success in service 
delivery included: bilingual-toicultural programs, and si^sportive services to 
families. Ccnroon areas of failure were groups^ whether for therz^ or other 
treatment, particularly for teenagers, vAiere a one-^o-one basis was seen as 
much l:<stter. Appendixes of statistical tables supporting findings were 
included, as well as examinations of ethnic service delivery in Israel and 
Britsdn. 

Johnson, C. (1980) . Prmrire handicapped students work: Alternatives 
£^ seooncaarY prooraimnina . Heston, VA: Ihe Oouncil for Ejco^ional 
Children. 

Ihis monograph describes progr a m options (special education work experience, 
ooopeative education, skill training, and CETA) for secondary handicapped 
students. Subsequently discussed are regular programs, mixed integrated 
programs, etc. Lastly, relevant issues and reocamiendations are addressed. 
Ihis is a fairly detailed guide to information sources for secondary public 
school teachers and students involvad in work preijaration programs. 

Johnson, D. w. (1981) . Student-student interaction: The neglected variable 
in education. Ediyaj^Ugnrt Raaearcher . 1Q(1), 5-10. 

This paper emphasizes the importance of student-student interaction. 
Propositions are made that peer relationships influence educational 
achievement, help shape attitudes and values, develop social skills, develop 
sex-role identity, influer^-* attitudes toward school, and provide an indicator 
of a person's psycho],ogical health. Tm instructicrsal strategies are pnxpoted 
as pronising for stucSant-student interaction: the apprGpriata structuring 3f 
^taming goals and the use of controversy or conflict in the dsvelcpMnt of 
ideas. A oGnbination of individualistic, cooperative, and coopetitive goal 
structures are touted as conducive to achievement and dovelcpnant. Properly 
meraged controversy promotes higher achievement, higher level thinking, and 
congltive understaiding according to evidence that is mentioned, but not 
cited. 
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Jc3hnson, D. W., & Johnson, R. T. (1980). integratimf handicapped students 
into the mainstream. Exoeotiona], Qiildren , 42(2) , 90-98. 

This is a quasi-review, position paper. The authors "review" their researth 
on use of cooperative methods to pronote the integration of the handicapped 
Iheir review is badly skewed and does not accurately present the findings from 
their studies. It is, at best, a sales piece. 

Johnson, D. W., & Johnson, R. T. (1981). Effects of cooperative and 
individualistic learning experiences on interethnic interaction. Journal of 
Ec^<?at4,9na Psvciholoay , 23/ 444-449. 

This study ccnpared effects of a oxaperative veimis an individualistic 
learning experience on interaction between white and minority students, out 
of 51 fourth-grade students, ii were minority students. There were 
significantly tootb verbal cross-ethnic interactions during instruction and 
free time activities. Attitude scales (cooperation, cohesion, higher-thourfit 
process, and peer sv^rt) wiera given to students. Although all except the 
cohesion and higher-thought process scales are significant, information 
regarding the scales is inccnplete and the statistical data is sketdy. 

Johnson, D. W. , & Johnson, R. T. (1981) . The integration of the handicapped 
into the regular classrocnii Effects of cooperative and individualistic 
Instruction. fisnfcSDESOaJIY Educational Psvcholoay . §, 344-353. 

This was a study of 51 students assigned to individualistic or 
oocjperative learning situations. Of these, twelve were ID or BD. There were 
significant differences on interactions in instrucUonal tim, giving and 
receiving help, and on off-task behavior in favor of the cooperative grsup. 
Most of the other results were beyond the .05 level. Again, they 
overgeneralize their results. This is basically an iaplanentation study. 

Johnson, D. W., & Johnson, R. T. (1982). The effects of cooperative and 
individualistic instruction on iiandicapped and nonhandicapped students. 
SS33S2^ St SSSisX Psvcholoay. 223, 257-268. 

A study of 31 students in cooperative or individualistic conditions of v^on, 
six were MR, ID, or BD. Results fron the study of llth grade students in math 
revealed that coop students had higher sociowetric ratiiigs. There was little 
differance in achievement though the authors report that there was a 
difference. This is basically another inplanentation study. 

Johnson, D. W. , & Johnson, R. T. (1984) , Building aooeptanoe of differences 
between handicapped and norihandice^jped students: The effects of cooperative 
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and individualistic instruction. Journal Social Psvcholoay r 122 , 257- 
267. 

A study of 48 fojr^x grade sbudents, 12 were ID or BD, in cooperative or 
individualistic situations. While coop had slightly higher (p < .10) 
achievament and non-handicapped higher (p < .01), there was no difference 
between the groups of handicapped in the coop or indiv:' Jualistic groups, in 
free tiae periods, handicapped were closer in proKimity in the coop condition. 
Handicapped, in the coop situation saw more Individualistic behaviors than 
normals. Most of the other measures other than inplanantation measures were 
belcw the .05 level of significance. They see the results in a far more 
favorable li^t than the data wculd suggest. 

Johnson, D. W. , & Johnson, R. T. (1984) . Relationship between black and 
white students in intergrcup cooperation and ocnpetition. S3§ Journal of 
g<y?i?a Psychology . 23&, 421-423. 

This study ocnpares intergrcup cooperation and intergrcwp ccnpetition to 
detemdne ixopact on cross-ethnic relationships. Ibrthy-eight sixth-grade 
students, 28 blacks and 20 whites, were assigned to the two conditians. The 
authors' clain that more positive cross-ethnic relaticnsbips were pnanoted by 
intergrcup cooperation appears questioaiable according to tlie data provided. 
Achievanant was significantly higher for both majority and minority students 
in the conpetitive oonditicn. Minority students reacted differently to the 
cooperative condition in that thsy shewed a higher sense of self-esteem, grcAsg 
satisfaction, and liJoed learning about the subject more. 

Johnson, D. W. , & Johnson, R. T. (1985) . Mainstreaming hearing-iitpaired 
students: Ihs effec± of effort in OGummicating on cocperation and 
jjiterpersonal attraction. Jsjumal flf Psvcholoav . IlS(l), 31-44. 

A study of 30 third grade students, 10 were hearing inpaired (HI), in 
oocperative and individualistic situations. Ihere were no differences in 
achievement, though the HI in Individualistic had higher scores. HI felt more 
successful as students in coop oonditicn and non^ liJoed the HI better. Host 
other neaiures were inplttLontation measures. One contaminating factor was a 
greater number of interpreters in the coop condition. 

Johnson, D. w. , & Johnson, R. T. (1986) . Mainstreaming and cooperative 
learning strategies. Exceptional QjildE^Jf 52, 553-561. 

This is a general review article in vAiidi suggestions aure made about how to 
rwi cooperative learning groups. Most of the suggestions are riot documented 
by research. Ihe review of research is grossly overstated and is not 
documented. Rather, they quote their own review articles whidh have not been 
accurately reviewed. Vlhile their euw soma suggestions about "how to do it", 
the article is not research based. 
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Jdhnson, D. W., Johnson, R. T., & Maruyama, G. (1983). Interdependence am 
interpersonal attraction anoncf heterogeneous and homogensous individuals: A 
theoretical formulation and - . a-analysis of the research. Review of 
tauq!iUQn?a B^^St, 53(1) , „ 

In this aeta-analysis on coo|)eratlve learning, they conclude that cooperative 
learning is si?)erior to other structures for producing positive interactions 
self-esteem, and other gains for the handicapped. Hbwever, much of the 
research which they include in their anal^is is their own research which is 
basically only inpleaentation results. 

Johnson, D. W., Johnson, R. T., & Skon, L. (1979). student achievement on 
different types of tasJcs under competitive and individualistic conditions. 
Qp^^^'PoyaSY Educational PsydholoaY ^ ^, 99-106. 

Bia study of 64 first-grade subjects, 36 were assigned to the cooperative 
condition, 14 to tha ociii»titive oondiUr/i, and 14 to the individualistic 
condition. learning tasks included math and reading drill-rwiew, prdDlem- 
solving tasks, and spatial-reasoning tasks. As expected under these 
conditions, the students in the cooperative ocnditicn adiieved higher on all 
tasks than subjects in the oatpetitive condition, and higher than students in 
the individualistic condition on drill-review, sequencing, ajv visual sortiiw 
Hiis is another implementation study. 

Johnson, D. W. , Johnson, R. T. , & Tiffany, M. (1984) . Structurii^ academic 
conflicts between majority and minority students: Hinaranoe or help to 
integration. fiaafesaSfi^ Steafeisscal i^yMflgy, 2, 61-73. 

In this iiiqr>lementation study, 72 sixth-graders were placed in three 
conditions: a controversy oondlticn with pro and con views represented, a 
d^te conditico vftiere painj are assigned to a pro or con condition, and an 
individualistic leamingi ocnditicn. Hm controversy condition praaotes the 
roost cross-ethnic vwbal exchange, elaboration, evaluatiai, information, 
inoorporaticfi of opponents' arguments, and aooeptanoe of relationships, as 
wcwld be expects ftan the nature of this condition. Ihe deiDate caondition had 
higher levels of these variables than the individualistic condition. 

Johnson, D. W. , Johnson, R. T. , Wterii^, D. , & Maruyama, G. (1986) . 
Different cooperative learning procedures and cross-handicap re.lations. 
S(geptjL<?nal S2, 247-252. 

Study 1 involved 27 handicapped amca^ 72 sixth grade students in cooperative- 
controversy, coopera ive-debate, and individualistic conditions, study 2 
involved 15 handicapped aroraig 51 fourth grade students, ihe d^)endent measure 
was a kind of social distance scale. Activity Report Scale. As would be 
expected, the pure cooperation, and debate conditions had more cross 
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handicapped choices than the individual condition. There were also 
differences on the unstructured classroom activities. In study two, there 
were more cross-handicapr>ed choiwjs for .iii"^ool/out of class choices in the 
pure cocperative situati- j. it :'s not cxear what they did with the scores, 
since there was a nurtbei- of skewed dist?;iJDutions on sane items, ihis was 
solely a self report study. 

Johnson, D. w., Maruyaina, G., Johnson, R., Nelson, D., & Skon, L. (19{?1). 
Effects of cocperative, oonpetitive, and individualistic goal structures on 
achievement; A meta-analysis. Psvcholoqiqa^ Bulletin . §9, 47-62. 

This is a meta-analys.-'s of 122 studies on goal structure. ihey find cm 
overwhelming si^ieriority for the cooperative techniques and try to make a 
strong case for these methods. Hcwever, many of the studies that they report 
as achievement studies could not be so classified. Sooe used grxsup scores, 
scaoe used specific gnx?) goal measures, and soone were of such things as 
bcK^ling scores. 

Johnson, J. L., & Mithaug, D. E. (1978) . A replication survey of sheltered 
workshcp entry requirements. MESHf xteview , 2/ 116-122. 

Replication of a survey to identify sheltered workshop entry requirements was 
ocapleted in Kansas, ihe original survey involved 56 respondents representing 
sheltered workshqps, davelopoaental cjentars, and activity centers in five 
Northwestern states. Replication In Ksoisaa involved 15 respondents, ihe 
results siTO^rt the notion that there are agree-upon entry requirements for 
sheltered enplqynent that are reliable acroes states and regions. The 
categories that receive highest rankings measured and lowest rankings measured 
are l^jsted. 

Johnson, p. Tc (1986a) . Congress and the education of h.andic2«)ped children. 
In P. L. George (Ed.) , JJig principal's ^ fllS educational rights gt 

hanALg^Ppec^ sWa^n^ (pp. 7-I8) . I^eston, VA: Thomas F. Koemer & Carol 
Bruoe. 

This chapter provides an overview of Section 504 of the Vocational 
RfihabUitation Act of 1973, and P.L. 94-142. It reviews regulations and 
diascusses the differences betwssn the legif \tion. 

Johnson, p. T. (1986b) . The right to a free and appropriate education. In 
P. L. George (Dl.) , lbs DCiUClBallS gui^ the educational rig^jfeg q£ 
hwiagappa? gM^ntg (pp. I8-38) . Restcn VA: Thcnas F. Koemer & Carol 
Bruce. 

Johnson, R. T. , & Johnsoii, D. W. (1981) . Buildii^ friendships between 
handicapped and nonhaniicapped students: Effects of cooperation and 
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.'jidividualistic instructicai. American Educational Research Journal. 18 
415-423. ' 

Of the 40 third grade students, 8 were ID or BD. Math work was done in either 
craqperative or individualistic conditions. 'Iheir was more interaction between 
handicapped and non-handicapped in the instruct period and during free time at 
the end of the study. In the oocperative condition, handicapped received more 
enoouragafient and more negative ccniments. This is another iiipleraentation 
study. 

Johnson, R. T. , & Johnson, D. W. (1982) . Effects of cooperative and 
ccnpetitive leamiirr ej?)erienoes on Interpersonal attraction between 
handicapped and nonhandicapped students. SstSEO^ 2f Social Psvaholoay , us, 

Tha 51 fo^^ch crade science studwits included 10 ID or BD (HS) students. 
There were more HS by non-HS intei-action in a free tijne period followim 
instruction, other than this, there were no other significant differences 
other than pure iiiplementation variables, in none of these studies are we 
told th« esctanfe of the interactions amorg normals in the free time situation. 

Johnson, R. T., & Johnson, D. W. (1983). Effects of cooperative, 
ocmpetitive, and individualistic learning ej^ienoes on social development. 
EX(,^ional Olil!^, 323-329. 

A study of 59 fourth grade students in a science class of whom 12 were ID or 
BD (HS). The three conditions were compared on several measures. 
Inplementation effects were observed. "While tliere were higher general self- 
esteem scores for the oocperative oondition as a whole, no HS differences were 
reported. Other effects at the .10 level were reported. 

Johnson, R. T. , Johnson, D. W. , DtfteertSt, N. , lyons, V. , & Zaidman, B. 

(1983) . Integrating severely adaptively handicapped seventh-grade students 
into constructive relationships with non handiczpiped peere in science class. 
^iPffl SSSSSel at liSIZ^ Deficiency , £7, 611-618. 

Of the 48 sevwith grade science students, 9 were handicapped. The coBparison 
was between oocperative and individualistic conditions. There were no 
differ«snces on achievement between the groups. The only significant 
difference between the gioupe at the 5% level was on inplementation measures. 
All other differences were greater than 5%. 
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Johnson, R. T., Jcjhnson, D. W., & Rynders, j. (1981). Effect of cooperative, 
conpetitive and individualistic experiences on self-esteaa of handicapped 
and norihandicaFped students. Journal of psveholooY f loa ^ 31-34. 

BoiTling was the setting for this study of the three conditions for 30 junior 
high school students, 12 of vdiich were Dcwn syndrone. None of the differences 
reached the 5% level of significance. There is question about vAiich groi^ 
differed frcw vftiich groups even for the findings reported. There were no post 
hoc anzdyses reported. 

Johnson, R. T. , lenders, j. , Johnson, D. W. , Schmidt, B. , & laider, s. 
(1979) . Interaction between handicapped and nonhandicapped teenagers as a 
func±iQn of situational goal structuring: Itoplications for inainstreaitdng. 
fmPi<m BavWiational Resear :;.! iZgrnoal, l§(2), 161-167. 

Thirty junior high schoo] student, including 12 TMRs, were studied in a 
ixDwling situation in cooperative, individualistic, and laissez faire 
conditions. There were i-?^ interactions in the cooperative condition. While 
they collected data on positive, neutral, and negative interactions, only the 
positive data are r^rted and this without statistical analysis. 

Johnson, S. S., & Janes, M. W. (1984). legislation and litigation involving 
the cnplcymant of dis^led wonen: An overview. Personnel and Guidance 
Journal. §Z, 346-349. 

A literature review of the current legislation, interpretive litigation, and 
court cases relevant to the euplpyment of woroen with disabilities. 

Johnston, T. P. (1982) . Suprema gsycS^ seA tSSS education of ^ 
handicapped. Restcn, Vki National Association of Secondary School 
Principals. (ERIC Document Reproducticn No. ED 224 096) 

By deciding sane cases and refusing others, the Iftiited states SuprenB Oourt 
has begun to provide answers to sodds of the legal questions ccnoeming the 
interpretation of tMO federal statutes: Section 504 of the Rehabilitation Act 
of 1973 aid the Education for all Handicapped Children Act of 1975 (Public Law 
94-142) . The first of these statutes lioposes a duty on recipients of federal 
funds to avoid discrininating against otherwise qualified handicapped persons. 
In SgmAMgt^m Community £sllfigfi 2^ Davis p the Court determined that 
"otherwise qualified" maant qualified in spite of handles^. The ruling in 
thii case has since served as a standard in several other cases. The Oourt 
refused to review scne cases involving alleged violations of Public Law 94- 
142, despite the apparent disregard by lower courts of a related Court 
decision that disallowed the establ.^shnent by Congress of retroactive 
conditions on aooeptanoe of federal funds. The oourt did determine i nBoard }u 
EoMfi^ that Public Law 94-142 provided an adequate definition of the free 
appropriate public education it mandated, a definition involving the provision 
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Of personalized instruction with sufficient support services to permit 
affected children to benefit educationally, though not guaranteeing a 
particular level of education. 

Jones, J. J., Jr. (1969). Job analysis: National survey findings, personnel 
Journal . October, 805-809. 

This is a report of the survey conducted by the Bureau of Business Reseaixdi, 
California state College, Lcn^' Beach and the Job Analysis Pesearch staff of 
the California state College, and Los Angeles Foundation. Questionnaires were 
sent to a nation-wida sanple of 1085 firms listed in the 1968 College 
Plaoement Annual, 899 responses reoeived. Ohe survey found that jcb analysis 
is widely used in the process of gethering information about jobs, e.g., 
skill, education and training required; physical and insrytal demancSs; and 
environmental oonditions. But the survei^ also showed that methods and 
practices of job analysis pointed up the need for a better model for ijnprovin? 
procedures and to define ard measure the psychological and sociological job 
related variables. 

Jones, L. L. (1985) . ^DDUal WPPrtt university q£ Washincrton. Departanent g£ 
WWPlsXfigal gmgw, SsiiBQi s£ Ifsdisifis (unpublished report) . Seattle, m: 
U.S. i^qartment of Education, Rehabilitation Services Aaministration, Region 



•mis r^xjrt dis a-isses th« activities of a IWl whose enc:hasis is providii^ 
services to persons with Qjilepsy. Toward skilled Bn^plqyment in Epilepsy 
Rehabilitation providee the following services: skill training, work 
adjustment, job analysis/restructuring, plaoeinent and post-^lqyment sv:?^)ort 
services. The pr o gram has 15 affiliates, and a job bank of 510 enployers. 
Ihe program has a plaoeonent rate of about 50%. This exceeds WR rate of (9% 
to 21%) . 

Kaiser, M. K. , Prof itt, D. R. , & Anderson, K. (1985) . Judgments of natural 
a-id ancnalcus trajectories in the pjresenoe and absence of notion. Journal 
Qt Bff3$rtonW Psyhocloay: Leanrina. MenorY. ssA Cognition. H, 795-803. 

MoCloskey's curved tube problem was used to test whether people possess a 
perceptual sensitivity to natural dynamics, enabling them to recognize when 
ancmalous events violate dynamic laws, yet be unable to access this ktwwledge 
in an e}q)licit manner in order to solve representational problems. Gender 
differences were found among adults but not among fifth-graders, v/hose 
responses resegnibled those of the adult males. Adults' perfcnmanoe was not 
enhanced by instructions to euploy mental imagery of the event. 
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Kaiser, M. K. , Erofitt, D. R. , & ifcCloskey, m. (1985) . The developnvent of 
beliefs about falling dbjects. Peroeption & Psvhop hysicsC f 38, 533-539. 

Posit that beliefs that reflect perceptual (encoding) influences follow 
develpproental courses that are different frcm those that do not. Oiildren 
were unable to integrate the two vectors of horizontal momentum and 
gravitation to predict the trajectory of a ball. 

Kaiser, M. K. , Profitt, D. R. , & MoCloskey, ?i. (1986) . Develqpnent of 
Intuitive theories of motion: Curvilinear motion in the absence of external 
forces. Developmsntal Psychology . 2Zt 67-71. 

A U-shaped developonental trend in predicting the outcooe from the curved tobe 
problem. Postulated that the school-aged children's errors resulted from the 
systematic overesctension of a general motion oonoept. 

Kaiser, M. K. , Jonides, J. , & Alexander, j. (1986) . intuitive reasoning 
about abstract and familiar physics problems. Msanory e q>d Cognition ^ 14, 
308-312. 

Increasing the number of exer^plars atteir{]ted to proonote transfer from a 
familiar example of the curvilinear motion problem to an abstract curvilinear 
motion problem. Lack of tnuvifer. Subjects draw on specific e}^)eriences to 
solve the common-sense problems at a very ocncrste level. Since the relevant 
similarities of the camnon-sense and abstract problems exist only at the level 
of formal analysis, it is naoessary that the ooninran-sense problems be viewed 
in formal terms for the transfer to occur. 

KiLlen, D. , & Coltcn, S. (1980) . Educational dflvelooDents lo ^SSSS 
mxiii Ssia:i<a sissa 12Sfi (Report Ko. EI>-EPP-S.75) . Paris: Uhited Nations 
Educational, Science, and Cultural Organization. (ERIC Document 
R^roduction Service Mb. £D£203£443) 

Itiis six-chapter report focuses on changes and problems in educational systems 
in Europe and North America. Some of the areas covered are: birth rates, 
economic stagnation, schooling vs. deschooling, ocnpulsory and universal 
education, deteriorating student achievement, special educational programs for 
the handicapped and migrant workers' chixdren, youth unenplqyment, lifelong 
learning, etc. Ihe authcjrs noted that, among al3. the dianges discussed, the 
most visible have been the realization of many educational innovations of the 
1960s and the politicization of educational issues. 
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Kazdin, A. (1973) . The effect of vicarious reinforcement on performance in a 
rehabilitation setting. Education and Training gf tiie Mentally Retarded . 8 
4-11. 

Report of a study explorii^ the ef fec^, of reinforcement on nonreinforced 
behavior and performance in a rehabilitation setting. A conparison was made 
between the adjacent peers with reinforcement and a control grtxp. The 
subject pool included 2 men and 2 wanan enrolled in a sheltered worksliop for 
the mentally retarded. Results were charterd and discussed. 

Kfelly, w., Salzberg, C, Levy, s., Warrenteltz, R., Adams, T., Grouse, T., & 
Beegle, G. (1983) . The effects of role-playing and self-nonitoring on the 
generalization of vocational social skills by behaviorally disordered 
adolescents. Behaviora]. Disorders , 2, 27-35. 

attending vocational classes at a residential tr«atment 
program for behaviorally disordered youth participated In a social skill 
training program. Intervention consisting of verbal training and role-playing 
resulted In r^id acquisition of appropriate responses to a supervisor's 
instructions. Hcwever, there was no generalization of the behavior change 
beyond tha intervention site. The addition of a second Intervention, self- 
monitoring, resulted in rapid generalization. Verbal training and role-playing 
seemed to ba a priinary contributor to response acquisition while self- 
monitoring appeared to facilitate response generalization. The discussion 
addresses mechanisms for generalization and suggests that an ecological 
understanding of the natural enviranment In which behavior change is desired 
is critical for the developnent of an effective technology of response 
generalization. 

Kferachsky, S. , & Thornton, C. (1987) . Findings frcn the STETS transitional 
enployment demonstration. Exoeptional children , 53, 515-521. 

The Stnictural Training and Enploymant Transitional Serivces (STETS) program 
model is described in this article. STBIS is inportant because its design and 
evaluation are baased on an experlaental methodology, and it can generate the 
most accurate f inding s available on the transitional-enploymBnt conoept. The 
evaluation of STETS focuses on issues such as: labor market behavior, 
training and schooling, public-transfer d^)6ndenoe, life style, and the 
benefits versus the costs of the program. The results demonstrate that 
transitional eaBployment services such as were provided by SfTEas can be very 
instrumental in helping mentally retarded young adults achieve their 
eirplpyment potential. 
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Kerr, N. L. (1983) . Motivation losses in swzill gyxvpa: A social dilemma 
analysis. SSSSODSX <2£ m-gonftlity SUA Social Psychology , ^, 819-828. 

Ihis was a study of 39 male and 36 fanales in a dyad "air pun^jing" situation. 
The study explored "free rider and sucker" effects. Dyad members were willing 
to free ride, i.e., let the other person cany the load but were unwilling to 
carcy a free rider, i.e., be a "sucker." However, if failure performance was 
a function of perceived lack of ability, no sucker effects emerged. Boys 
were more prone to the sucker effect than were girls. 

Kerr, N. L., & Bruun, S. E. (1981). Ringelmann revisited! Alternative 
es^lanations for the social loafing effect. Personality and social 
Psy(?h9lQqy &UfiS^, AZ, 224-231. 

This is a report on two experinsnts whicdi studied social loafing with 
undergrads in air punping situations. Social loafing was deontonstrated as 
group size inmiafitd for both high or low individual performance as the basis 
for group payoff. 

Kerr, N. L., & Bruun, s. E. (1983) . Dispensability of itienlber effort and 
group motivation losses: Free-rider effects. Journal q£ Personality and 
Social Psychology , 78-94. 

Three experiments on undergrads are reported in this article. VJher group 
reward was ^sed on only the high scxsre for the group, the lower the perceived 
ability of the meooober, the effort demonstratKi. The ofiposite effect was seen 
when the lew score was rewarded. As size of group increases, a person's 
conoept of dispensibility Increases with a corresponding loss of motivation. 
Apparently, to maintain motivation, an additive task, i.e., all menibar's 
scores sxunt tcward the reward, and a smaller group works best. 

Kerr, N. L., & MacC3cun, R. J. (1984). Sex ocnposition of groups and meoonber 
motivation II: Effects of relative task ability, gftsjc Applied Social 
PsyGholoay , 5, 255-271. 

In this button pressing study of 61 male and 61 female undergrade working in 
dyads, vAien the partner wafl more abl^, both sexes worked harder in mixed sex 
groups than in same sex groups. When ability was equal, there was no 
differenoe in the sexes in mixed, same, or individual conditions. This 
supports the "esteem maintenance model". Both sexes place greater value on 
deBDonstrating coniwtenoe to opposite sex partners than to same sex partners. 

Kerr, N. L., & Sullaway, M. E. (1983) . Group sex oonposition and member bask 
motivation. Roles . 2, 403-417. 

OSiis was a study involving an air pun()lng experiment for 82 male and 88 female 
undergrads. Scores were standardized to equate performance differences 
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between sexes. Mixed sex dyads produced the best performances. No firm 
e)qplanation was given for the results because several aa.temative explanations 
WSTB possible* 

Vnapc2YK D. R. , Jdmson, W. A. , & McDermott, G. (1983) . A canparison of the 
effects of teacher and peer sv^jervision on work perforroance and on-task 
8t5)'''^41-48^ ^ ^ ASSSSiatioD iQr m Severely SffidicapEea, 

This stjidy was conducted to determine the effectiveness of peer sv;?)ervision in 
improving productivity, work accuracy, and work behavior of severely 
handicapped persons. The study was conducted in a pwvocational education 
program in a public school special education cla*»srocm. six students, aaed 16 
to 18, served as subjects. All were diagnosed as severely retarded ai^ all 
were physically capable. study procedures were primarily observational. 
Independent variables were: (i) peer and teacher supervision with no 
systematic supervision, and (2) peer supevision with teacher supervision 
^ts showed that peer supervision consistently prxxiuced more on-task 
behavior inprovement than teacher supervision. Dtplications were discussed. 

Khowlton, H. E. , & aark, G. M. (1987) . Transition issues of the 1990s. 
g?«?^iPn?a ^, 562-563. 

niis brief article sumarizes previous articles in the transition special 
issue of ap?gpti9nal aUtoJ. Sane particular issues that are pointed out 
by the authors are the role of high schools in the transition process, 
particularly related to the excellence in education movement; the need for 
differential role preparation of transition specialists and job davelcwers; 
4 develop local ownership of transition models in order to pronote 

luplementation; the reluctance of schools to do this; and finally the 
problons special education has had in effecting system-wide changes in the 
scnools. 

Kbjima, Y. (Ed.) . (1981) . fiisabXfifl Pgpplg io SS^D^ SSSBEBanto. Itokyo: 
Japan Council for the International Year of Disabled Persons. (ERIC 
Document Peproduction Service No, ED 226 535) 

The purpose of this three-section book is to describe the daily life of 
disabled Fosons in Japan, to intrtxJuoe readers to social and ©aucational 
programs and services for handicapped people, and to discuss seme of the 
legislative and educatiohal issues concerning handicapped people. The subject 
pools of this study consisted of youths with different types of disabilities, 
socioeconomic status, and educational attainment. 
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Ktolb, D. A. (1965) . Achievement notivation training for under-achieving 
high-school boys. jZgmal 2J P?rsQha;itY aoS Socia; Psvdholoay . z, 783-792. 

Ihis is a report of need-achieveonent notivation training for 20 experinental 
subjects and 37 control boys in a canprn based summer program. Experimentals 
cut-performed controls at the 1.5 year follcw^. tdgh SES boys <xintinued to 
cut-perform their controls 1:^ lew SES boys did vrorse than their 1cm SES 
controls. 

Kraus, D. & Fredericks, B. (1986) . Report of the parent trainir^ program for 
foster parents serving ycuths with severe b^vioral disorders. Teaching 
RWWC?h Infant sDSl ^S^, >9. 

Ihis edition of the Newsletter is dedicated to the description of a project 
developed to train foster parent to serve youth who are mildly retarded or 
leamJjig disabled and severely behavior disordered. Parent training includes 
effective behavioral management strategies, positive interaction skills, 
assessment of ycuth's needs for instruction, fomal skill progress to teach 
self help skills, and data oollecticn and analysis tadiniguss. The need for 
this progra m resulted trm review of child plaoements in state institutions 
between Jtily 1984 and Jldy 1985. The reviewed indicated that 2/3s of children 
placed by the Child Services Division were mildly retarded with severe 
behavior disorders. A state coondtment to deinstitutianalization dictates 
that these individuals must be placed in a less restrictive environiQent. The 
Newletter describes project objectives, screening youth, recruitment of 
parents, seminar on behavioral management, independent living skills and 
exanples of summaries of client behavioral data. 

Kraut, A. I. (1970) . Pr»aigtiffl jaumss^ S£ enplovees tsm measured jg^ 
attitudes . Paper presented in Syiqposium on Oontributicn of Longtitudinal 
Studies of Orc^zational Behavior, American Fsydiological Association 
Ccnventicn, Miami Beach, FL. 

The results of this stud^ suggest that an enployee's eo^cessed intent to 
remain at a job is hi^y correlated with his actual remaining on the job. 
This result was confirmed for a period of 18 mcsnths and five years. In 
addition the ssployee's intent to remain was most highly related to his 
feelings about the work itself and his feelings toward the ccn{)any. A self- 
administered questionnaire ccnpleted by 911 IBM salesmen provided the source 
of this data. 

Kregel, j., Wehman, P., Seyfarth, J., & Marshall, K. (1986). Cteramunity 
integration of your^ adults with mental retardation: Transition frcm school 
to adulthood. If^mtim SEA ItaiolQ? 9t ib§ tIaD&alLY Retarded. . 35-42. 

This article assessed the degree of conramity integration of 300 young adults 
in Viiiginia who had participated in special education programs for students 
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with mental retardation. Surveys wore administered ty trained interviewers on 
variables related to basic self-care, heme management; ocmnunity ^isage, use of 
free time, recreational/leisure activities / and self-satisfaction. Results 
indicated that the Individuals surveyed were generally satisfied with their 
present situation and most displayed seme degree of oonfjetenoe in the area of 
independent living skills. Inplications of the results and the necessity for 
future research are briefly discussed. Further investigation is needed to 
detatmine the effects of factors such as type of school progr a m^ enplqyment 
status, and level of retardation on ocnsiunity integration. Ccnplete and 
accurate information on each of these factors is required to enable 
professional to design training programs that maximize the community 
integration of individuals with rental retardation. 

Kurtz, P. D., & Neisworth, J. T. (1976). Self control possibilities for 
exceptional children. Exoeptiona; OlildES)/ January, 212-217. 

Recently, there has been increased interest in having the person ocntzol his 
GMi behavior. With the growing eonphasls on nomalizaticn for handicapped 
children, self control techniques may be especially pertinent. Self control 
strategies that appear to have immediate inplications for exceptional 
diildren: a) jue regulaticn - refers to acticns taken to alter ccnditions 
antecedent to a target behavior. The probability of a target behavior can be 
influenced by rearranging the cues previously associated with it, b) seHf 
reinforoeonants - (positive) reinforoeoDwnt takes place when a person prese..w. 
himself contingently with a positive oonseguenoe. Such as going to movies or 
thinking positive self-oonsequence. (negative) reinforcement involves the 
oaitingent removal of a negative consequence, such as crossing out items on a 
list of tasks to be perfozirad, c) self observation involves the monitoring of 
one's am actions vAiich can serve as a self modification techniques. 

Lahey, M. A., & Saal, F. E. (1981). Evidence inoonfatible with a cognitive 
ccnpatibility theory of rating beliavi.or. iJfiynal 9t IXSil^ Psveholoay . §§, 
706-715. 

Cognitive oonplexity of raters, assessed by three different measures, was 
studied in its relationship to the cognitive demands iufxased by five different 
rating scales. C3cn|Btibility of cognitive oonpleodty of ttia rater and 
cognitive demands of the rating scale had been cited (Schneier, 1977) as a 
contingency for reducing undesirable psychometric properties of peformanoe, 
described as leniency, halo, range restriction, rater satisfaction and rater 
confidence. The study failed to si?:port Schneier's cognitive oonpatlbility 
hypothesJ'.. 
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Landesman-Drfyer, S. (1981) . Living in the cxanmunity. American Journal of 
Mental Deficiency, 8^(3), 223-234. 

OSiis is a literature review focused on studies done in the last 15 years 
regarding deiiistitutionalization and living in the comnunity. Ihrough the 
review, the author made sane iiportant f indiiigs about the relationship between 
sucoertfui programs and ijistitutional size, staff patterns, cost, client 
characteristics, types of programs, ocmnunity si^port, facility location, 
family iri:volvement, and peer si:^rt. Findings included that "smaller is 
better" in not necessarily true for institutions; that, although urban 
settings served a larger number of peop].e and programs, the rural area was 
necessarily segregated and lljnited ccanmunity services to handicapped persons. 
Ihe review concluded with reoommendationfl. 

Langone, J. (1981) . Curriculum for the trainable mentally retarded ... or 
What do I do when the ditto machine dies! Education and Training of the 
Mentally Retarded . 2§, 150-154. 

Die author presented several suggestions to teachers, particularly those in 
rural areas, on hew to better integrate curriculum conte n t and learning 
activities for trainable mentally retarded students. Suggestions included 
teachers beccndng familiar with the student's learning environment, family 
badogrcund, and individual characteristics. 

Langcne, j. , & Gill, D. (1986) . Developing effective vocational prograns for 
mentally retarded persons: Cooperative planning between rehabilitation & 
education. Journal Rehabilitation . 63-67. 

Oliis article presents six strategies designed to ixprove the effectiveness of 
the lEP as a management plan. Strategy l: identifying apprcjpriate vocational 
prcjgram goals. Stru.egy 2: identifyii^ potential enployment opporturdtles. 
Strategy 3: assessing present level of vocational performance, strategy 4: 
translating program goals into performance objectives. strategy 5: 
identifying needed support services. Strategy 6: establishing evaluative 
criteria. This article vqphasizes the interd^iendent working relationship 
that nust be established between rdiabilitaticn and education professionals. 
This relationship is the basis for developing prograne that will djiprove the 
transition of retarded students tt^ school to work. 

Langcne, J. , & Westing, D. (1979) . Generalization of prevocational and 
vocational skills: Some practical, tactics. Education and Training sf the 
M^nt^ly Retarded . 14, 216-22?.. 

Tactics and strategies for prcmoting generalization in vocational training are 
disaissed in this paper: 1) generalization across settings and conditions, 2) 
generalizations across persons, 3) generalizations across time, 3) 
generalizations across materials, 5) gciieralization and reinforcement. 
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Larsson, D., & Larsson, E. (1983) . Manipulating peer presence to program the 
generalization of verbal carpliance fron one-to-one to graap ijistruction. 
Education sdA '^tm^ Children . 109-122. 

In a multi-element design in Experiment i, a first-grade child's rate of 
cGnplianoe to individual instructions was shown to be zero during a small- 
group reading period, fc«t was 100% with the teacher alone. Modelii^, prcnpts, 
praise, and tdken reinforoonents fedled to improve performance in the small 
group. Alternating single-peer-reading sessions with the group-reading 
sessions was followed by an increase in the child's ocnplianoe to 100% in 
group-reading sessions. In Ej^iment 2, a sixth grade child's rate of verbal 
oonpliance to questions was mlrdmal in the presence of peers but close to 100% 
in one-to-one sessions. In a multiple-baseline design, successive practice 
with individual categories of questions during the presence of a single peer 
frcK gra^readlng sessions was successful in programming ganeralization of 
verbal compliance both to the group-reading sessions and to untrained 
questions and spontaneous speech. This effective generalization programmiiw 
required little extra effort for the teacher and, in E5?)eriment l, the sinple 
design and recording procedure wera sufficient to demonstrate control over 
verbal conplianoe. 

latane, B. (1981) . The psyciiology of social Ijipact. American Psvcholooist . 
afi/ 343-356. 

This is a general theory article on the social impact of grcup size. The 
main theme is that there is more social impact as group size increases but 
that the addition o^ the first person has a greater inpact than the addition 
of the 99th person. 

latane, B. , Williams, K. , & Harkins, s. (1979) . Many handt; make light the 
work: The causes and consequences of social loafing. Journal of rtersanality 
Snd SSSial Psvcholoay . 32 , 822-832. 

TVio experimerits, using undergrads in a clawing and cheering task, were 
examining the Rlngelmann effect of social loafing. The Ringelmann effect was 
demonstrated in the first and second experiments. However, there was a 
general increase in noise production in the second es^jeriment, possible 
because the task was seen as more challenging. 

latham, G. P., & Wexley, K. N. (1977). Behavoral cbserwition scale«3 for 
performance appraisal purposes. Personnel Psychology . 2Q, 255-268. 

A quantitative study investigating the maasurement and evaluation of the 
enplcyee in terms of observable behaviors that are critical to jcb success or 
failure. 78 behavioral items were developed from 1204 critical incidents. 
The frequency with which a supervisor (N * 300) engaged in each behavior was 
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rated on a 5-point LUciert type scale by two sets of C3bservers. Ihey came up 
with 3 tables to show the result of the research. 

Lawsi:e, C. H., & Alessi, S. L. (1946). Studies in job evJ.uation: IV. 
Analysis of another point rating scale for hourly-paid jobs and the adequacy 
of an abbreviated scale. Journal of Acolied Psydholooy p ^o, 310-319. 

Ihe stucSy examined the validity of an abbreviated jcb evaluation scede in 
relation to the NQA scale. The study focused on the correlation between 
three factors — general skill demands, specific skill demands, and job 
characteristics — and hourly wage rates of industrial eii?)loyees. The 
abbreviated scale was determined to yield practically identical results to 
those trm the more ccnplex and time oonsimdng NEMA scale ^^pt^ by Kt:«ss 
for the National Electrical Manufacturing Association. 

Lawshe, C. H. , Dudek, E. E. , & Wilson, R. F. (194A) . ;,tudies of jcb 
evaluation: VII. A factor analysis of two point rating methods of jcb 
evaluation. Joymffl s£ A)»lied Psveholooy , ^2, 118-129. 

Ihis seventh study in a series further eoqplored the reliability of two 
different job evaluation scalea (NIMA and Siaiplified) in predicting job-wage 
rates, it cot sluded ^hat both scales measured the same phencnenon with the 
same diigree of effectiveness, although it raised questions regarding the 
generalizability of the ratings trm one eomployment context to another, ihe 
authors suggest the possibility "that another item specific to the occi^ations 
in question should be added to allcw for evaluation of ary unusual aspects 
that are not general to all or most occipatians." The characteristics 
applicable to a general evaluatlcn of jobs include: general skill demands, 
supervisory demands, hazardous and non-hazardous job characteristics, aztl job 
resfpcnsibility. 

Lawshe, C. H., & Farbro, P. C. (1949). Studies in job evaluation: VIII. Ihe 
reliability of an abbreviated job evaluation system. Journal sf SEoUsd 
PsvchQloay. 22, 158-166. 

This eighth study in a series further examined the reliability of an 
abbreviate jcb factor scale in conduct Lng wage rate analyses. This study 
focused en the differences in jcb evaluaVdcns producsed by various persons 
using the save scale. Metnagcment personnel, supervisors, and union labor 
labor representatives as evaluators each yielded data of differing 
reliability. The managonent and supervisors' ratings had higher coefficients 
of reliability than those of labor* 
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Lawshe, C. H. , & Wilson, R. F. ( '.946) . studies Li jcb evaluation: V. An 
analysis of the factor canparison system as it functions in a paper mill. 
Journal o£ Applied Pf.yctiolocryf 3^, 426-434. 

This fifth study in the series also su^jpported the use of an abbreviated job 
evaluation scaled in determining jcb wage rates, it found that three jcb 
elements— skill requirements, worldnc; requirements, and mental requirements- 
had .99 correlation with the Factor Qarparison System developed by Bunge, 
Burlce, and Hay. 

lawshe, C. H. , & Wilson, R. F. (1947) . Studies in jcb evaluation: VI. The 
reliability of two point rating systems. Journal q£ Applied Psychology , 31, 
355-365. 

This sixth study in a series examined the reliability of two jcb-factor 
analyses used to predict wage rates. The NEMA scale had a reliability 
coefficient of .77 and the Siiii>lified scale had a .89 reliability coefficient. 
Both scales were assessed for their correlation with actual labor grade 
placements— i.e. , did the scale rating match an employee's actual job 
category? Ninety percent of the NEMA ratings fell within two job grade 
categories and ninety-eight percent of the ratings from the slaplified scale 
fell within the two grade range. Both scales indicate that the jcto skills 
required for a job is the primary factor in wage rate (fatermination. 

legelka, P. , & Riillips, M. M. (1978) . Individualized education progranming 
at the seooncaary level. T^s^^ Exceptional OiildEaj, IQ, 84-87. 

The authors discussed the possible impacts of legislative mandates on 
secondary level education and vocational education. Ohey suggested that 
special educators and vocational educators cooperate in programming for 
adolescent handica^jped students. Ohey en^ihasized that the p rogi dm manager be 
the key person to facilitate this cooperation. 

Ifihr, D. , & Haiibridi, P. (1986) . Legal precedents for students with severe 
handicaps, affgptjqnal Olil^; ^2/ 358-365. 

Since the passage of the Education for All Handicapped Children Act in 1975, 
many legal precedents have been established that serve to define the 
parameters of programs for students. These parameters, as well as emerging 
and as yet unresolved issues as they relate to students with severe handicaps, 
are discussed. The authors focus their discussicns around an sxasple of a 
student with severe handicaps and present the effects of the precedents on 
this child's free appropriate public education, including extended school 
year, related services, appropriate curriculum, and appropriate placeonent. 
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Levine, E. L., Ash, R. A. / & Bennett, N. (1980). Exploratory caotparative 
study of four job analysis n<ethocas. Journal of Arolied Psychology ^ 65, 524- 
535. 

An enpirical stutSy of four job analysis methods: job elements, critical 
incidents, the Position Analysis Questionaire (PAQ) and task analysis were 
CGnpared to assess their utility for the purpose of personnel selection. 
Results revealed that the PAQ was the least costly me* od to apply but also 
the least favorable and the critical incidents methods appeared to have higher 
q-oality than other methods. Basically, there were few differences among the 
methods, because all job analysis results must be translated into a relatively 
restricted set of alternative exzonining methods. Thus no matter how rich in 
detail a job analysis report may be, resultant exam plans will not vary enough 
to produce significantly different evaluation of their quality. 

Ugraigarus-Kraft, B. , Eule, s. , Salzberg, C. L. , & Stowitschak, J. J. (1986) . 
Social interpersonal sldlls of handicapped and nohhandicapped adults at 
work. Jqjmal g£ Bnployment Oounselina . 2030. 

A discussion of the social interactions of sua :3sfully employed handicappea 
and nonhandicapped eooplcyees. Provides a basis for eaopirical identification 
of pattern and content of social interactions among the successfully employed. 
Observations were oonductjed in two regular enployment settings. 

Idn, A. , Blackman, L. S. , & Clark, H. T. (1986) . Strategy awi abilities 
training for prose recall and ccaprehension in mentally retarded children. 
iZSUmal S£ m&Sl Deficiency ^sa£^, 2Qi 89-97. 

Ihe effects of three training conditions of strategies, stwcture of intellect 
derived abilities, and a oonbinaticn of the two cn the factual recall of, 
sequencing of, and drawing inferences f£an prosa passages. The abilities 
training consisted of the evaluation of semantic relations and convergent 
production of semantic sysbsns (Guilford, 1967). Strategies consistad of 
imaging and verbal elaboration. Factual recall served as a basic indicator of 
reading comprehension vhilA sequencing and inferences were used as 
generalization measures. Subjects were 45 educable mentally retarded children 
and adolescents. All three ttain^ conditions significantly increased 
recall. No differences were found am^, j conditions for either factual recall 
or generalization tasks. 

Luciano, M. C. (1986) . Acquisition, maintenance, and generalization of 
productive intraverbal behavior through transfer of stiznulus control 
procedures. aECUsd Research ij} ifgo^al Rfitardation . 7, 1-20. 

The acquisition of productive intraverbal behavior involving the emission of 
the thematically rrjlated responses was evaluated. Three mentally retarded 
childrr ' participated in this study and a multiple-probe design was used in 
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training productive intraveriaal behavior (three stimulus classes) . Traininci 
vras cx5nduc±ed using an errorless discriRiination procedure (pronpt delay) and a 
variation of this to transfer vocal response frrna control of visual 
stimuli (tact behavior) to verbal stimuli (intraverbal behavior). 
Reinforcement probability was equal for correct response prior to and 
following a prcnpt and incorrect responses were ignored. All three subjects 
met the acquisition criteria. Prompt delay procedures a) produced no 
inoorcect responses, b) decreased acqidsition criteria sli^tly over tiae c) 
produced responses generalization during trainii^, d) increased oanpr^ien^ive 
intraverbal behavior after training productive intraverbals. Variations in 
prcait>t delay procedure produced the same results except a) a low rate of 
errors and b) chaining of different responses per trial sggpeared vihen an 
ajaditional prcrapt was inplemented. 

ludtesson, R. A. (1986). Attorneys' fees reliriburseraent in special education 
casesj ami 2£i. BafeiDSSD. Exooptional Ch ildren . §g, 384-389. 

'On Sv^pjoem Court in SEiflJ ^bizJSSD iMicated substantial restrictions on 
the Jibility of students and their families to recover legal expenses incurred 
In pursuing their due process rights under the Education of the Kandicsmd 
'^^f^'f private enforoooent by parents coupled with the 

difficulties inherent in atteii?>ting to pursue administrative and legal 
remedies without legal training suggest that Congress intended that 
reimbursement of attorneys' fees be available. 

Ifedden, N. A. , & Slavin, R. E. (I983a) . Effects of cooperative learning on 
the social aoc^rtanoe of mainstreamed acadcddcally handicatped students. 
S£ Sgss^ MjcatioD, 17(2), 171-182. 

Students Mm randcndy assigned to either a cooperative or control learning 
^rienoe in math, ihere were 40 identified ID students and 143 normal 4th, 
5th, & 6th grade childrwi who participated in the seven week stufy. id 
students received tmm: rejects but no more aoosptanoes in the post en^riment 
socicnetric measure. Wiiie there were significant differences for the 
oojibinod ID/nonnal sasple, there were no significant differences for the W 
kids, ihe same type of result was found cjn the self-ocnoept measure. 

Madd^, N. A., & Slavin, R. E. (1983b). Itoinstreaming students with mild 
handicaps; Jtosdemic «^ <tf ISycatisDal B«^sar^, 

In a general review of special education students in regular classrooins, there 
was a review of cooperative education techniques. While showir^ sane premise 
as a means for integrating the handicapped, the evidence was found to be 
mrginal. The stronger research did show sane peer relationship galiis for the 
handicafped but there was no long term follow-up studies often the gains 
were only marginally significant. 
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Maguire, M., & Ashtori, D. (1987). Eirplcyers' perceptions and use of 
educational qualifications. Educational Analysis . 3, 25-36. 

Uie aim of this paper is to explore the relevance of sam research findings on 
enplpyers' perceptions and ma of educational qualifications in relation to 
these two issues, and to disooss the inplications for the school curriculum. 
The research findings cast serious doubts on the position of academic 
quedifications as the pi'iine di^tenoinant of occc^tional attainment. It is 
suggested that the ycung people need to be given a nore relevant curriculum, 
related to their present and future requirenents within the local labor 
market. ^7 making them more aware of the world of work, of the expectations 
that enployers and others have of them, and of the limited ooci^ational choice 
available to them, it would make then better able to cope with the demands 
that the local labor market makes on them. Such a curriculum would go some 
way tcMard reducing the gap between education and the world of work. 

Maino, D. M. (1985) . Microocniputer mediated visual developmental and 
perceptual therapy, jgyrrial of the American Qptcmetric Association. 56m , 
45-48. 

This paper provides an overview of educational and oamnercial software 
programs that with modification could meet the therapeutic needs of 
optonstrists. 

makoff, E. H. (1981) . Schools SDS IStf 2£ tbS handicapped (rev. ed.) . 
Washington, EXJ: National School Boards Association, Oxmcil of School 
Attorneys. (ERIC Document Reproduction No. ED 219 844) 

Ihis document was prepared to update school administrators and attorneys on 
changes en P.L. 94-142 and Section 504-sinoe both the courts and Congress are 
continually updating the standards set in these laws. 

Manion, I. G., & Buchsr, B. (1986). Generalization of sign language 
rehea r sal strategy in mentally retarded and hearing deficient children. 
^I4e^ B^fiaCCl iD Mental RetardatiOT , J, 133-148. 

Demonstrates the effectiveness of a nonverbal rehearsal strategy for 
essentially nonverbal mentally retarded children. Uses fading of cues to 
foster maintenance of rehearsal behavior. lodlcs in within-task and acrxsss- 
task generalization of training. 

Mank, D. M., Rhodes, L. E., & Bellany, G. T. (1985). Four supported 
enplqyment alternatives. In W. Kieman & J. Stark (Eds.) , Pathways to 
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far <?gve;opmentally djsafelgg adults (pp. 139-153), Baltiitore. 

MD: Paul H. Brookes. ' 

The authors assert (1) real enplqyment opportunities must be developed and 
structured so that program participants experience the full rai^ of work 
outccwes, including inoane, integration with people without disabilities qood 
viorking conditions, and other work benefits and (2) a successful stE^rted 
enploiyinent program mist offer ongoing sw^jport that allows persons with severe 
disabilities to perform the available work. Four enplpyment models are 
d^lbed: The Supported Jcte Model places individuals in regular ocnmunitv 
and provides support at the worksite as needed for the person to learn 

^«£^rf" ^ "^^1 P^*^ * "Sroap of Individuals with 

diMtoilities who are trained and si^jervised among nonhandic2«]ped workers in an 
iiidustry or business, -he Mctoile Crew Model is a small, single purpose, 
mobile business and, usually by van, places a group of individuals inth^ 
oc«raunity to perform service jobs. Bie Benchwork Model provides enplpyment in 
electronics assembly work in a service agency that also fui^i,^^ a 
business enterprise. 

mlgvment enviranment f 9^ glHlX 

tfff^l^gfaal l y hantaigapprt ysyng cfifiBlfi (Report no. isen-o-90993i-i4-3) . 

Clayton, Victoria, Australia: Monash Uhiversity. (ERIC Document 
R^Jroducticn Service Nd. ED 247 461) 

This paper discussed the employment problems of handicapped youth in 
Australia. Four factors were identified as Influencing the successful 
enplpyment of mildly mentally retarded youth: qualities of individual icib 
se^, enplpyer attitudes, nature and requirements of the job, and present 
labor market conditions. Bie author believes *-^t the last factor is not 
givai enou^ attention. He argued that eoGncndc, technological, and labor 
market trends powerfully affect the future of csplpyment for handicappS 
people. He suggested that the more advanced our technology is, the more 

r'^'^SS?^ ^ °^ ^ intensity, low income, and 

low skill levels. Specific suggestions to iji|xrove school-to-work transitions 
included incentives for employers, identification of suitable jobs, 
educational objectives, vocational skills, plaoenent, etc. 

aaegas st lagent ssamls dgv^gBwrntg ia Bgae. (i969). Geneva: 

international labour Office. (ERIC Document R^aioduction Service No. ED 035 
758) 

l^ds overview of trends examines factors such as growth of the labor force 
narpower policy, migration of workers, and educational changes. Trends wer4 

^.f''^" * historical as well as statistical perspective. 
Interpretations were discussed. 
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Martino, L., & Johnson, D. W. xsperative and individualistic 

e}q)eriences anong disabled and normal children. Journal of Social 
psychology , i27, 177-183. 

This stud/ of swiinming instruction involved 6 ID and 6 non-ID third grade 
boys, m firee play time following the instruction in either cooperative pairs 
or Individual learning, there was more cross handicaqpped interaction in the 
cooperative condition. There were some differences in the number of skills 
learned, as well. Ihers were few statlsticed analyses and data presentation 
was poor, e.g., they report means and standard deviations for three subjects 
rather than present the actual scores. 

Mastropieri, H. A., & Scruggs, T. (1984). Generalization: Five effective 
strategies. Aeademic Tt>^py, 12/ 427-431. 

This article suggested five instructional strategies to help children 
generalize what they had learned. The follcwing are the strategies that were 
used, arranged in the order in >Aiich they were isplemented: 1) verbal or 
written instructions, 2) feedback, 3) rsteaching and positive practice, 4) 
rewards or contracts, 5) enlisting peer cooperation. 

Katson, J., & Andeasik, F. (1982). Ilraining and leisursH:imB social- 
interaction skills to ment2dly retarded adults. American Journal q£ Mental 
Deficiency , fig, 533-542. 

In a series of three experiments, the effectiveness of social-skills training 
in a therz^ room and self xoonitoring and reinforcement in a natural setting 
were coii|>ared as methods of pr omoting generalization to the ward. Treatment 
was directed at conversational skills of eight mentally retarded adults vAio 
had been selected on the basis of socia}. deficits they had displayed during a 
leisure hour. Analysis of the results showed that generalization to the 
natural envirGnnmt occurred when social-skills training was used. The 
addition of self-monitoring and reinforoaient in the natural environment 
proved to be effective for facilitation generalization. 

Matson, J. , & Martin, J. (1979) . A social learning approach to vocational 
training of the severely retarded. Journal st ISsHsl Deficiency Research . 
22, 9-17. 

The purpose of the present study was to test an ine}9ensive system which 
required little extra training equipment in a first attooapt to e^ly a social 
learning methodology to the tndning of vocational behavior, subjects were 
seven severely retarded adults from 20-45 years of age. Multiple baseline 
design across subjects was used in this study. BehaviorB selected for 
treatment were those considered not conducive to socially appropriate work 
behavior, such as inadequate work skills, chin wiping, inappropriate touching, 
and eyes of task. The first phase of training involved a group meeting to 
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discaoss work behavior. The secsond Tgtiaae of training involved staff modeling 
of appropriate target behavior at a station in the workshop which had been 
set-ip for assenibling or sort;ing. Results showed that tiBlnlng resulted in 
inprovement in all types of target behavior. This study deroonstratec' the 
utility of a social learning package for increasing work efficiency while 
decreasing socially undesirable work behavior of the severely retarded. The 
social-learning oriented trailing was also beneficial in that it more closely 
appraximated the normal work setting vAien ccnpared to other instructional 
strategies. 

Mazin, L. E. (1986) . Data-based lesson plans. Education School ^ 7-9. 

The author, an associate school siperintendent, advocated the curriculua which 
were based on the Behavioral Characteristics Progression (BCP) developed by 
the Santa Cniz County District in California and the Hawaii Early Ijeaming 
Profile (HELP) Activities Guide. A brief description of th two programs was 
presented and application procedures and positive outoanes were given. 

IfcAndrew, I. (1979) . & fiSajgy at a^josl IfisSffiH A GbKSi^al disability . 
Victoria, Australia: Yooralla Society of Victoria, Department of Research 
and Develcpoaent. (ERIC Document Repriducticn Service No. ED 212 095) 

This retrospective study evaluated the transition process of handicapped youth 
in Australia. The subject pool ccnprised 172 young adults aged 18-28, all 
with motor ftmction disabilities. Data collected through structured 
interviews with these students and their parents included prcAjleins lirposed by 
disability, school expeaciwcGB, poetseoondary education, enplpyment history, 
status, expectations, and leisure time activities. The researdiers found that 
those students vAio had attended schools for the physically handic2^»ed were 
characterized by extent of disability, early dropout rates, lack of social and 
Ind^jendent living skills, and ha:ving lower e:?)ectations for jobs. 

McCarthy, P. , Everscn, j. M. , Inge, K. J, & Barcus, J. M. (1985) . Transition 
frcn school to work: Developing the process for Individuals with severe 
disabilities. Tecamiquea: ^ Sssjsl tSS ^SBS^isl Education sxA Counseling. 
I, 463-472. 

The authors offered a step-by-step model for transition process ftOQ school to 
work. It was argued that a local transition core team should be established 
to develop and inpletnant an individualized transition program for students 
with sc^'ere disabilities, other key factors covered assessment to follow-up 
studies. 
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ItoOormicilc, E. J. (1967) , oob dlinsnsions basad on factorial analysis of 
worker-oriented job variables. Per fionnel Psychology. 2Si, 417-430. 

A study focused on worker-oriented approach to job analysis and the related 
elements fron the contextual aspects of the job. In this study, the author 
compared the results of two series of factor analyses and found that 
considering the two factor analyses in general, a fairly substantial number of 
the factors resulting from each were congrugent with factors fron the other. 
Ihus, he oonoluded that in general, the results of the studies indicated 
strongly that there is structure in the donain of human work as one looks at 
human work in terns of human behaviors and the contextual and environmental 
attributes of the work situation. 

McC3ormick, E. J. (1977) . Application of job analysis to indirect validity. 
Personnel Psychology. IQ, 402-413. 

A discussion of the strengths and shortocndngs of three job-analysis methods, 
nanely, the factor^riented, joto-oriented and worker-oriented. The last two 
methods were found to be offering the greatest potentialities for use in the 
transfer of validity from one situation to ancv^ier. Ihe check-list method of 
analyzing jobs is rather specifically iirplicit in the synthetic type of 
Indirect validity. 

MoOormick, E. J. , Jeanneret, P. R. , & Meduan, R. C. (1972) . A study of job 
characteristics and job dimensions as based on the Position Analysis 
CJuestionnaire (PAQ) . 2sumal Qt WsHlsA Psyayplogy, 347-368. 

The presented study consisted of two phases: the first involved the 
developinent of a structured job-analysis instrument that provided for 
characterizing jcbe in tenw of certain types of human behoviors, and the 
subsequent analysis of the dimensional or factorial structure of jobs bised on 
such behavior; the second was directed toward the potential use of 
quantitative data derived with this instrument in the prediction of aptitude 
requirements of jobs and of rates of pay. The hypothesis is that there exists 
sane underlying behavioral "structure" or order to the domain of human work. 
The researchers concluded, following their research, that 1) there are ccwmon 
denaninators of jcto of a behavioral nature that exist in jobs of different 
types; 2) thea^j oarawn denominators can be expressed in language that lends 
itself to the reliable and valid analysis of individual jobs; 3) the rather 
specif c connan dencndnators form reasonably stable, meaningful job dimensions; 
and 4) these dimensions collectively can serve as an adequate basis for 
characterizir^ jobs in their totality in terms of the type of behavioral 
variables in question. 
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MtoCuller, W. , & Salzberg, C. (1984) . CSeneredized action-object verbal 
instruction-following hy profcundly mentally retarded adults. American 
Journal a£ m^X^ Pefici<^/ SS/ 442-445. 

■n^e acquisition of generalized action-object instruction-fv flowing by three 
profoundly mentally retarded adults was investigated. Each subject vas taught 
to follow seven vert*^ instructions in a stair-step diagonal progression 
through a 4x4 matrix of actions and objects. Probes monitored the occurrence 
of generalized action-object instruction-follcwing responses within a multiple 
baseline design. As subjects were taught action-object responses, they 
responded to novel, untrained instructions that were ocnprised by reccanbining 
previously learned actions and objects. Prior matrix-training language 
research was systematically replicated, and findings were extended to 
profoundly retarded adults. 

McDemott, L. D. (1983) . 3bs effectiveness s£ fiPfiSial education! Selected 
lltmtur& and uraxiblished documentation with reocnmendatiana f^r ^ 
ftrtW9t lAipublished manuscript. St. Paul: Uhiversity of Minnesota. 

This paper provides literature rsviews and summarizes a number of studies 
dealing with special education issues, ^^pendix B provides excerpts from a 
study that concludes that persons with learning disabilities show more 
progress in special education classes than regular. The paper includes 
results on vocatioral and so c ial outcomes of a secondary program for persons 
with mental retardation. They found subjects were satisfied with what they 
were doing. Hfcwever, most were still recei^'ing sons sort of financial 
assistance. 

McSDonald, T., & H&kel, M. D. (1985). Effects of applicant race, sex, 
suitability, and answers on interviewer's questioning strategy and ratings. 
£i£SSDDS]i Pgycholoov. ^, 321-334. 

Ihis stud/ examines 1) vAiether an interviewer uses a confirmatory ^questioning 
strategy to test an initial iapression of an z^licant, 2) how information 
elicited f2?Qm the applicant affects the interviewer's final decision, and 3) 
whether the above linkages create f. source of bias in interview decisions. 
Ihe findings suggest that interviewers do not engage in inpression confirming 
information seiddng strategies. Applicant ratings were based more upon 
information elicited in the interview than i^xjn initial Inpressions. ihe 
study does not support Snyder and Swann's (1978) contention that individuals 
adopt impression confirming information seeking strategies when testing 
hypotheses about others. 

McDonnell, j. (1986) . Do we know enough to plan for transition? A national 
survey of state agencies responsUsle for services to persons with severe 
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handicaps. Jourruil of tjie Association of the Severely Handicy^pped ,. 11, 53- 
60. 

Despite efforts i f state and federal initiatives to facilitate transitional 
planning and service delivery, the successful tKLnsition of young adults with 
disabilities to the ccnnunity ramains an unresolved problem for parents and 
service planners. Two major barriers to appropriate services are: l) 
shortages in conmiunity vocational and residential programs, 2) in 
effectiveness of existing vocational and residential programs in producing 
meaningful results for adults with severe handicap, ihis study surveyed 
administrators of school, vocational, and residential programs serving 
severely disabled to identify accessibility of community service programs. 
Survey instruments addressed: a) range of service alternatives within each 
state, b) distribution of Individuals served across alternatives, c) current 
number of individuals on vndting lists for vocational and residential services 
as of 4/1/84, d) projected increases in funded vocational and residential 
services within each state, e) questions posed to educational administrators 
focused on numbers of studfjits with severe disabilities graduating froa high 
school In '84, '85, and '86, and f) questions to vocational administrators 
focused or. range of services provided to persons with seivere disabilities. 
Results of the study document trends relevant to service planning for yamq 
adults with severe handicaps transitioning fron high school to ccnmunity: a) 
there are significant numbers of severely handicapped stidents exiting high 
school \dthin the 3 yr. period examined, b) are substantial waiting list^ for 
vocational residentipJ services in most states, and c) states are projecting 
limited Increases in the numbers of vocational and residential placemeniis for 
graduates of public school programs over this 3 yr. period. Conclusions: 
agencies responsible for administering commiunity-based vocational sjid 
residential services for adults with severe disabilities are facing a crisl?. 
If progress is to be made in addressing issue of transition, changes will h?. 
necessary and include: 1) luplwnBntation of individual transition plannii^, 
2) inplement state-level systegns that trade variables r^evant to service 
planning, 3) expand the array of vocational and residential options, 4) 
develcp strategies to reallocate resouxxses for service expansion, and 5) 
planning to minimize competition bftween graduates of schools, people 
currently waiting for services, and institution leavers. 

McDonnell, j. , & Hz^rtman, M. (1985) . Planning the transition of severely 
handicapped youth from school to adult services: A fraroswork for high school 
programs. Eduq^tion SSa^ XcajjliDg st MlS Mentallv Retarded . aS, 275-286. 

The problems that severely handicapped youth have in makli^ the transition 
frctt sciTool to work and to adult services are enumerated and described. 
Solutions to these problems are posed in the development of coordinated 
transition planning and individualized transition plans. ihe emphasis is 
placed on preparing parents to aid in the transition planning process. 
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McDomell, J./ & Homer, R. (1985) . Effects on in-vivo versus simulation 
plus In-vivo training m the acsquisition and generalization of grocery item 
selection by high school students with severe handicaps. Analysis and 
intervention is Dgvelcpmantal Disabilities ^ 323-343. 

In the present study, high school students with moderate and severe 
retardation were trained to locate 15 grocery items throui^ isolated iji-^ivo 
training and sinsilaticn plus in-vivo training. Isolated in-^ivo training 
consisted of daily Instzucticn in locating 15 target items in a single store 
located near the subject's school. Sinulation plus in-vivo training included 
training with slides of groc e ry store aisles and shelves in the classrooa plus 
training in a single store loca t ed near the student's school. Generalized 
responding wzis assessed thrcu^ a multiple baseline design across subjects in 
three novel grocery stores and validated in a store frequented by the 
students' families. Results indicate that generalization vma more likely when 
the range of stimoliis variation in training exanples ^ima eicp9n5eA via in class 
sisulations. The results are disaissed in terms of procedures for teaching 
generalization skills and guidelines that can be used by tenchers for 
develcping effective classrocnrbas@d siioulatiGns. 

McDonnell, J. J., Homer, R. H., & Williams, J. A. (1984). cscnqparison of 
three strategies for teaching generalized grocery purchasing to high school 
students with severe handicaps, ^s^josl St Association for the Severely 
Handicapp ed. 2(2), 123-133. 

Oontrary to many teachiars' asun^ition that clas^rocn-leamed behaviors will be 
transferred in natural settings by mentally retarded students, researchers 
fcund chat &iMiIdtiGn training did not result in corract performance in the 
naturally needyd settings. Authors of this paper examine the issues involved 
in teaching' severely handicapped high school students functional grocery 
shopping skills. 'Om subject pool was 4 students who were trained in 
classrocns, a training stort; and five probe grocery stores to use the "nesct 
dollar" strategy. Charts and results were prsented and discussed. 

McDonnell, J., Wilocx, B., & Boles, S. M. (1986). Do we know enough to plan 
for transiticn? A national survey of state agencies responsible for 
services to persons with severe handicaps. Journal pX Association for 
£^SSDS !ditb Sgym Ifandicaps. 53-60. 

Ihis study was a sxirvey of state agencies responsible for vocational 
rehabilitation, special education, and residential services to severely 
handicapped parsons in the Uhited States. A questionnaire was followed by a 
structured telephone interview. Ihe procsdures resulted in information on the 
number of severely dis^led students ^^raduating (over a 3-year period), the 
range and size of vocational and residential services, numbers on waiting 
lists, and incr»a«As in the services. Findings were that the number of 
graduating persons far exceeded the nunibers represented in adult service 
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expansion plans. Several reooamnendations were made regarding transition 
planning and service developnent. 

MSEnrue, M. P. (X984) . Perceived oonpetence as a moderator of the 
relationship between role clarity and job perforrnanoe: A test of two 
hypotheses. Oc^oisa^iSDal Behavior ss^ Human Perforrnanoe , ^4/ 379-386. 

Ihis study attenf^ed to dstennine the effect of eonployee ability on the 
relationship of role clarity and job perfoznanoe. ivro ccnpeting hypotheses 
were tested: one vMch suggests that a less ccnpetent enplqyee's job 
perf onnance is let^i affected by role anibiguity and another which sungests that 
a more competent employee '3 job performance is more affected by role 
anbiguity. The latter hypothesis seemed to be sv^sported by the results of 
this study. The authors suggest that until further reseazxzh verifies this 
finding, enplqyers ':uld positively influence job performance by irrproving 
enp2oyee selection procedures as well as reducing role ambiguity for all 
enplcypjes. 

HdKinney, J. D. (1983) . Performance of handica^sped students on the North 
Carolina minimum oonpetency test. Exceptional ailto)/ 42/ 547-550. 

Factors associated with test perfomanoe and test administration procedures 
varied across handicapping oonditions. ^ had the lowest Initial and re- 
test passage, and visual handicapped the highest. Issues related to test 
procedures and lEP's were discussed. 

Ifclaughlin, T. F. (1976) . Self-oontrol in the classrocm. Review 2f 
Educational Research . 631-663. 

Because c}? a recent trend to develop self-control procedures in school 
settings, the purpose of this article is to examine the applications of self- 
control procedures in the managanent of classrocm behavior. Ihis article is 
divided into categories which reflect the different uses of self-control 
procedures in classrocm research. 1) exaoodnes the application of the various 
consments of self-oontrol as an intervention procedure. 2) discuss the use 
of self-xntrol procedureG to maintain behavior that has already cone under 
the control of systanatic reinforoonent procedures. 3) evaluate the relative 
effectivenesa of self-oontrol as compared with other classroon intervention 
procedures. 4) the variables that appear to be related to the effectiveness 
of self-control are t amined. (e.g. accuracy of self-recording, magnitude and 
density of reinforcwDent, delay of feedback, etc.). Finally, this article 
also presented the needs for future research on self-control procedures in 
regular and rradial classrooms. It is ijiportant that future researdiers can 
establish self^scntrol as an effective behavioral technique. 
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Mesdi, D. , l£w, *. , Johnson, D. w. , & Johnson, R. (1986) . Isolated 
teenagers, cocperative leaming, and the trainli^ of social skills. Journal 
of Psychology . I2fi, 323-334. -^^is^ 

Ihis study of 5 "isolated teenagers" is very oonfusii^. They claiia that these 
"handic^5)ed" kids gained in academic and social measures. Hbwever, there are 
method and statistical conoems. We don't know who or how many non- 
handicapped students were involved In ttds eighth grade study. The definition 
of handice««)ed is limited and they tend to overgeneralize their results. 
Their statistiud methods are suspect, e.g., the df dcn't fit. 

Miguel, R. J., Hbtchkiss, L., & Pc«lk, R. c, Jr. (1983). Effects of 
y^jgpal fiaacatign and work experience on the accuracy pf 
P^g^?^P^<?ng 9£ SSSSBHsim «<^n<\^rflff. Baper presented at the 1983 annual 
meetings of the American Educational Research Association. Ohio state 
Uhiversity: The National Center for Research in Vocational Education. 

This report of research on the discrapanoies between enplqyers' and hiqh 
school students' pero^ons of work btoviors. The authors hypothesized that 
exposure of high school students to vocational curriculum in school shortened 
the distance between the perceptions of the two parties. The san{.le consisted 
of high school students trm 3 urban areas in various parts of the countnr 
(sanple size was not mentioned) . Another sanple of 234 enplqyers of students 
during the testing period was also drawn. A questionnaire of 150 items was 
taken by enployers and a regression analysis run on responses. Findings 
included factors such as race and age having a significant effect on students' 
perceptions of work requirempnta. Limitations of generalizaOjility of findii^ 
wfits discus se d a 

Miller, R. B. (1962). Task description and analysis. In R. M. Gagne (Ed.) 
PgVgtPlWigal EdDSiElfiS iU smm ctevelocment (pp. 187-228) . New York: ' 
Hblt, Rinehart & Winston. 

This is one of the early influential step-by-step study of task analysis, 
covering the purposes of the task analysis and their relation to the process 
of the systen ord. its ocnponents, the general rationale for task description 
vdthin the framework of system develoinent, the nature of task description, 
and the language it enploys. 

Minnesota Department of Education, Division of Instructional Effectiveness 
special Education Section. (1986). SpfiSial flStoatisj} Xfflacfc Sas iSfifi 
IffTiglatog; SBSSial s^^StiSD SSS^ caseload 

Minnesota has enacted legislation that eliminated special educations maximum 
case loads. The legislature also requested the State L^)artment of Education 
to conduct a study to see if this change will provide more flexibility in 
Individual districts without adversely effecting programs. This report is a 
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proposal for a stajdy that is to be ccaoipleted by February of 1987. Uie report 
ijicluc'es an overview/ of the proposed study. 

Mithaug, D. , Martin, J. , & Agran, M. (1987) . Adaptability instruction: Hie 
goa.1 of transitional progranming. Exoeptional childre n ^ 52/ 500-505. 

Uiis article describes an instructional model-adaptability instructional 
ncdel, designed to teach enploynent adaptability skills to students vdth mild 
to severe learning needs. The ability to adapt to changes in work 
em'iraranents and maintain acceptable levels of work performance is critical 
for enployment success. Ttm model includes four major ccnponents: a) 
decision making, b) independoit performance, c) self-evaluation, and d) 
adjustment to help students to adapt to envirorjiental changes. Inplications 
for transitional progranming are addressed. 

Mithaug, D. E. (1979a) . Negative eoajployer attitudes toward hiring the 
hantUcapped: Fact or fiction? Journal sf Oomtfianoporary Business . 8(4), 19- 
26. 

JCS sent a survey questionnaire to the Fortune 500 CGR{)anies to assess 
enployer attitudes toward hiring the handce^^ped; 43 responses were received. 
Generalization is limited because of the low response rate. The three 
guesticns addressed weiie: 1) What prop or -tion of the eooiployeea of these 
ccnpanies is handioqppGi? 2) What t^fpes of handic2«)ped persons are these 
ccnpanies most likely to consider hiring? and 3) What factors will affect a 
ccnpany's decision to hire a handic2^:ped person? The two most influential 
factors were ability to perform the job and productivity. 

Mithaug, D. E. (1979b) . The relation between progr a mmed instruction and task 
analysis in the prsvocaticnal training of severely and profoundly 
handicapped persons. AAESPH RevieW f ^(2), 162-178. 

This article reviews the historical origins and influences of two major 
instrvujtional approaches, task analysis and programmed instruction, in order 
to a) define the essential elements of each, b) identify important 
similarities and differences, and c) specify the functional relations that 
make progr a nned instruction and task analysis ccnc)lementary ccoponents of an 
individualized training strategy. The article fiiwaiBHefl the iiiplications of 
these corsiderations by indicating that task analytic strategies and 
prcgraiuuBd instruction ir, ocnbination are most valuable in training the 
specific job-related skills necessary for an imminent placement, while 
programmed instruction across different tasks may be most useful in developing 
career education plans and curricular sequences that train the generative 
vocational skills and worker behavior that apply to mary tasks and job 
situations. 
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Mlthaug, D. E* , & llat^ler, L. D. (1978) . The developonent of procedures to 
assess prevocational cxarpetencies of severely handicapped young adults. 
Mgg?H RBviaw. 2(2), 94-115. 

Ihls paper extends and elaborates on discussion that indicated the need for 
basing pre-'vocational training activities upon the requirements of jcb entry. 
By follodng the suggestion that the proper sequence for developing a pre- 
vocational pr ogr a m is first to anadyze the requisites for entry into a job, 
then to assess the client's skill vis-a-^is those requisites, and finally to 
prescribe tradning objectives to reduce identified needs, this pa^er presents 
assessment data traa 56 wor3cshops, developmental centers, and activity centers 
in five northMest states that specify the reguireaonents considered inportant 
for entry into sheltered eoDployment. The subsequent data analyses yielded a 
prs-vocaticnal assessment instrument (EAI) derived trm the entry level 
requirooent data, and corresponding pre-^vocational objectives derived from the 
SAX. These analyses derooR str ated; (1) the functional relation between job 
reqiiisites, needs assessments, and training objectives and (2) that this 
relation can be eoapirically verified, i.e. the data emanating trm an analysis 
of job reciuisites determine the nature and scope of the assessment instrument, 
vftiich, in turn, determines vAiich training ot^ectives are appropriate for a 
particular client. 

Mithaug, D. , Hagmeier, L. , & H&ring, N. (1977) . The relationship between 
training activities and job placement in vocational education of the 
severely and profoundly handicapped. AftESm Review , Z, 89-109. 

Developing a suooessful prevocational training program for the severely and 
profoundly handiczqpped is oontiiKfent upon a precise specification of the long- 
term objective, job plaomnent. An assesament of the rM^uirements for entry 
^.to the next job placement or training program is necessary. This pa^ 
provides 63 assessment itaos, and procedures, as a basis for evaluating 
individual client's strengths and weaknesses for a particular job. The 
client's assessment determines the appropriate prevocational training 
objectives, v*iich in turn suggest the range of training activities that most 
probably relate to the target job. 

Mithaug, D., & Hanawalt, D. (1978) . The validation of procedures to assess 
prevocational task preferences in retarded adults. Journal of A pplied 
Behavior Analysis, H, 153-16:^. 

Three severely retarded, young adults between the age& of 19 and 21 years 
participated in a prevocational training program. The study attenopted to 
assess each subjf^ct's preferences for the six tasks: collating, stuffing, 
sorting, pulley asseably, flour-siftftr asscnibly and circuit-board stuffing. 
In phase I, the procedure consisted of randcnly pairing each task with all 
other tasks in a tMo-choice situation that required the subjects to select one 
task fraa each pair ccanoination to work for a seven-minute period. The 15 
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possible pair cxanbinations were presented rardooonly every two days for a period 
of 34 days to determine the preferences. During phase II, each subject's last 
and nost preferred tasks were paired separately with moderately - preferred 
tasks. Hie results shewed that the choices for the moderately - preferred 
tasks decreased vAien consistently paired with the least - preferred task. 

Mithaug, D. E. , Hbriuchi, C. N. , & Fanning, F. N. (1985) . A r^rt on the 
Colorado statewide follcw-i:p survey of special education students. 
ExoetJtianal Children . §1, 397-404. 

Addressing ccnoems that little information is available on poet-school status 
of students with handicapping conditions other than mentally r«tarded youth, 
this follcw-ip study was established to obtain d?ta on graduates' opinions of 
the ispact of school experiences on their future. The target population was 
special education students graduating li* 1978-1979. Hbwever, owing to various 
difficulties, the final sample (N - 234) inclxided only those who could be 
located and were willing to participate, ihe research instrument sought 
information of 3 types: badkground, school, and post-school. Findings 
included: (1)£80% of respcndents declared their major course of study to be 
vocational rather than college prep (20%) ; (2) 57% indicated that special and 
vocational education were very useful while only 39% felt that way about 
regular education; and (3) the persons viewed as must helpful in preparii^ 
respondents for the future were parents or relatives (78%) , and the special 
education teacher (72%) . 

Mithaug, D. E. , Hbriuchi, C. N. , & McsNUlty, B. A. (1987) . Parent reports sn 
1^ trangiticng S£ S^jckHiS graduating Sslsia^ special education 
VXS3ESJSB io SEA Study oonmissioned by the Colorado Department of 

Education. 

Since the IS'^Os, several major studies hav« been conducted investigating 
various problons in the transition process of handicapped youths, sudi as 
school experiences, egqploynent, and indepsxlent living situations. However, 
the authors noted that the two major variables used in most studies are 
employment status and earnings, and the types of school programs fron which 
these students exited. One neglected variable, the authors argued, was the 
role of parents and families in the transition process, itenoe, this study 
investigated parental perc^ions of their children's transition from school 
to work. 131 families were interviewed, each interview lasting frxxn 1-3 
hours. Questionnaires were analyzed, and results were tabulated. 20 findings 
were listed and discussed. 
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Mithaug, D. E. , & Mar, D. (1980) . lha relatican between choosii^ and working 
prevocational tasks in two severely retarded young adults. Journal of 

A pplied Pahyvjor Soalysisr 2^, 177-182. 

This study investigated the relation between prevocational preference, as 
measured by the client's selection of a task cbject, and the work that 
followed that choice. After selecting a task abject, the clients worked a 
task previcusly assessed to be more or less preferred than the one indicated 
by the object. The results Indicated that when the selection represented a 
task that was less preferred than the one actually worked, choices for that 
object Increased on subsequent trials. OanveL-sely, when the selection 
represented a task that was more preferred than the task that followed object 
choices for the object decreased on subsequent trials, ihii work that followed 
object choices reinforced or punished siabsequent selections. These findings 
Indicated that the clients' object choices were valid indicators of their 
preference for working different tasks. They were also consistent with 
Preanack's principle that one class of responses may reinforxse or punish a 
different class of responses for the same individual. 

Mithaug, D. , Mar, D. , Stewart, J. , & MoCalnon, D. (1980) . Assessir^ 
prevocational ccnpetencies of profoundly, severely, and noderately retarded 
persons. JOMtml s£ ^ Affg9giati<m tS£ ^ Severely Handicapped . 5, 270- 



This report describes the use of an assessment Instrument derived ftm survey 
data on job entry requirements to assess the prevocationsa ccnpetencies of 
noderately, se\'erely, and profoundly retarded persons. The first study 
validates the assessment Instnnaents by Investigatli^ the correspondence 
between what supervisors say is important for entry and the actual 
ccnpetencies of woikshcp clients. The results Indicate that workshop clients 
have those skills specified In the assessment as being inportant for entry 
Into sheltered caplcymmt. The second study usee the Pnavocational Assessment 
and curriculum Guide to assess the ocnpetenr'^s of 179 profoundly, severely, 
and moderately retarded persons who vure m^. yod. The results indicate that 
whUe the moderately retarded gnxp generally scored higher than the severely 
retarded, \lho in turn soorad higher than the profoundly retarded group, all 
were well below the workshop esqpectations for entry. Finally, the assessment 
categories alxxdng the greatest deficits across all three diagnostic groips 
are ccnnunication skills, Ind^iendence, behavior, and grooming, eatir^ skills. 
These findings suggest that mxh training will be necessary to prepare 
severely handicapped perBons for sheltered enplqyment. 
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Moises, M. G. (1985) . ^aoual retort! Trend College. Inc. project with 
industry (Uiipublished Report). SeatUe, WAs U.S. Department of Education, 
Rehab.Uitation Services Administration, Region X, Seattle, Wa. 

This report reviews the activities of the FWI for the first ei^t nonths of 
1985. Trend College was established in 1975 and has provided services for 916 
clients. Total unsubsidized plaoenent equal 500. Services are provided to 
persons with a variety of handicapping ocnditions. Clients are considered to 
have severe disabilities. Of the 100 clients served thus far in 1985, only 17 
were enployed vdien they entered the program. Average vnekly wage was $95. 
Average weelci. wage after placement $147.15. lliis year, 62.5% of the projects 
net client load have been placed, with a six month retention rate of 41%. 
(Ohis number may be skewed because nut all placements have been enplcyod six 
months.) 

Moltz, R. R. (1985) . hm3Sl PgPOrt; Interaction. Inc.. Employment Services 
lii^isiSD (Xftifubllshed Report) . Seattle, NA: U.S. Department of Education, 
Rehabilitation Services Administration, Region X. 

Interaction's Project witn Industry is a comprehensive employment 
orientatioyjcb club for handics^sped eutults who have sane marketable skills. 
Ihe purpose of the pr o gr a m is to help these individuals cbtain suitable and 
lOBaningful enploymant in the ocnpetitive labor market. Services inclvide 
intzdce and assessment, job club, group employment orientation, resume 
prq)aratiGn, job develcpmant and placesnent assistance, individual and gnxip 
enployment ccwnseling, si^jport services, enployer orientation, job retention 
assistance and followHip. 

Murocoo, C. C, & Neuman, S. B. (1986). Word processors and the acqidsition 
of writing strategies. J^unffll St Tftflmlm Disabilities . ^, 243-247. 

Obsexvaticns of 14 students with moderate writing problens while ocnposing at 
the keyboard. Focus en the character of the instructional environment in 
which the ccn^uter is used. The article discusses how the accessibility of 
the child's writing process due to the large screen provides the teacher 
ci]portunitie8 to help learning disabled children manage the ccnplex cognitive 
and emotional deinands of the writing process. 

Morsh, J. E., Hadden, J. M., & Oiristal, R. E. (1964). Job analysis in the 
united States Air Force. Personnel Psvcholo av. 22, 7-17. 

Report of procedures of the developoient of revised method of job analysis. 
Ihe method centers cn the use of the task inventor/, while also including many 
of the mora desirable features of the traditicnal mei'hods. Ihe use of job 
analysis data, statistical treatooent, and special problems for future research 
are discussed. 
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Molligan, M. , lacy, L. , & Guess, D. (1982) . Effects of massed, distributed, 
and spaced triad sequencing on severely handicapped students' performance. 
Jcumal o£ Qjs Assoq4»t;j.on o£ ^ Severely Handicap ped. 7, 49-61. 

During training cognitive and motor skills, the effects of massed, distributed 
and spaced trial sequencing were evaluated relative to performance. Eleven 
severely handicapped students in four isolated special education dassrtxns 
vnre involved. O o irec t , error, and refusal responses were monitored during 
three conditions of training: massed, distributed, and spaced trial 
sequencing. An overall ccnparison of the distributed and massed trial 
sequencing shewed no difference in the mean level or the slcpe of the three 
types of responses. A ccnparison of distributed and massed trial sequencing 
showed only the siperior effect of distributed trial sequencing for the mean 
level of resfponding. These findings were significant 1) for both correct and 
refusal responses for an overall ccnparison, and 2) for students living in the 
hcroe rather than in an institution. The results of this study support the 
addition of distributed trial sequencing to the tecHnology of instruction for 
severely handicapped learners. 

Iftirphy, K. R. , Garcia, M. , Rerkar, S. , Martin, C. , & Balzer, W. K. (1982) . 
Relationship between observational accuracy and accuracy in evaluating 
performance. Sssisnal q£ ^EBllsd Bsvcholocfy . si, 320-325. 

The authora conducted a laboratory experiment designed to determine the 
correlation between raters' accuracy in evaluating the performance of 
lecturers and the accuracy of the same raters in observing the frequency of 
specific behacviors. Porty-fcur undergraduate students were asdoed to evaluate 
the perfomanoe of fcur different lecturers on video tap^ and to count 
occurrences of certain bdiavioxs. Their results were conpared to the results 
of "expert" raters. Finally the ratings on both performance and cbeervations 
were oonpared and found to be significantly oomlated. The authors suggest 
that training in ctoservaticnal skills alone might increase overall evaluation 
accuracy. 

Nadolsky, J. (1981). Vocational evaluation in the public schools! 
Inplicaticns for future prs^ctioe. ^[smsl t3S Vocational Special iteeds 
EtoUSD; I, 5-9. 

This paper suggested that vocational evaluation, much like classrxxan teaching, 
is an educational service that belongs in the public school. aassrocm 
teaching is designed to equip students with a knowledge base that is 
considered i»nportant to their functioning as independent adults, while 
vocational evaluation is concerned with enabling students to learn about 
thenselvei. in relation to the act of working. This paper make a conclusion 
that vocational evaluation has emerged Jts an essential vocational guidance 
service for students who have special needs. 
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National Alliance of Business. (1986) . Enolovitvent Bolicies: Looking to the 
year 2000. Washington, DC: Author. 

Uie authors forecast the key dencgraphic and economic factors that will inpact 
enplqy.flent in the year 2000 and provide the framework and strategies for 
action toward developoent of policies that can best *A^r «*?q the changes and 
challenges to cone. Projections included a decreasing average level of 
educritiGn in workers, continuing increases in women in enployBent, ciianging 
job task requiremants, and an increased eaofhasis on training. Roccganasndations 
pertained to the responsibility of federal and state govemment to articulate 
and support changing enplcyment policies, the responsibilities of school to 
enphasize basic skills vAiile increasing students' awareness of the work place, 
and the responsibilities of business to gear i:^ for lifelcng training. 

National Association of state Directors of Special Education. (1985) . 
BBPlQVment tSX persons with severe disabilities: Interacrency strategies for 
WWTteq occortunitiea (Report of a National Conference) . Washington, 
DC: Author. 

Ocnferees soucjht to identify methods of reraovJng barriers to providing 
employment-related services and employment cpportxanities and to define 
strategies for oollabcraticn by agencies and organizations to meet the 
continuing needs of students and adults with severe disabilities. 
Bacongnendations include: (1) the need for agencies and associations that vnrk 
with people with severe dis^ilities to conduct a needs assessment to know the 
workplace market and get current data on enplctyment needs and trends, meet 
with personnel managers, and conduct task analysis to determine the 
requiremants of various jobs; (2) the need to develop marketing strategies 
directed to and including enployers and business groups, unions, service 
providers, and parents; (3) the need for i^ervica providers to develop a 
marketing approach, using business terminology and language, to daaonstrate 
that people with disabilities can help business by being relizble, loyal 
woricers vAio can perform qpecific assignnants on the job; and (4) the need for 
schools to teach job-related behaviors rather than specific job skills which 
can be leamod on the job* 

National aearlnc(house for Youth studies. (1984) . Youth S^^t^iK Abstracts ^ 
2(4) [entire issue]. (ERIC Document Reprcouction Service No. ED 250 541) 

Ihis issue contains 106 abstracts of publications in Australia, covering 
social and educational issues as well as educational program materials. 
Subject matter areas incltide: aborigines, policy and practice of education for 
handicaqpped as \^ell as non-handicapped students, vocational training, and 
enployment and retention of handicapped youth. Each abstract consists of 
ccnplete citation and synopsis. Because this is the final issue of 1984, 
subject and author indexes are provided for all abstracts from Ncvember, 1981, 
to Novenber, 1984. 
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National aearlnghouse for Youth Studies. (1935) . Youth .ytny^jofl Abstrac tg, 
4(2) [entire issue]. (ERIC Document Reproduction Service No. ED 256 903) 

138 abstracts of documents are included in this volume: 55 ate reports dealing 
with social and educational issues and 83 are progr^oa r^rts, reviews, and 
evaluations. Sane of the issues texiched upon are: career education, students 
with disabilities, ocunseling credentials, vocational education and training, 
and higher education. Ocnplete bibliographic information is provided for each 
citation. 

National aearlnghouse for Youth Studies. (1985) . Youth r?fa,yai?g Abstracta ^ 
4(3) [entire issue]. (ERIC Document Peproduction Service No. ED 260 207) 

169 abstracts of documents concerning educational progr a ms were included in 
this volume, 97 of them dealing with social and educational issues while 56 
discuss evaluation issues and 16 discuss instructional issues. Scne of the 
topics and areas covered are: family, higher education, gender issues, 
diabilities, drugs, enplpyment, international oonparisons, migrant vjorkers, 
affirmative action, and welfare. Bibliographic information is provided. 

Nletupski, J., Kamre-Nioo^jski, S., Clancy, P., & Veezhusen, K. (1986). 
C^dellnes ma]cing sijulation an effective adjunct to in vivo ocmunit/ 
instzuction. ;!sssniSl St ^ AggWlatigft tSC tSOS Severely HfinftllTTO^i 11/ 

Article presents another view of in-vivo versus simulation training. Authors 
express view that simulation training be used as an . ju*ict to In-vivo when 
in-vivo alone is unfeasible, ihis article proposes 5 guidelines for the 
effective use of slmdation: 1) inventory oonraunity settings to determine 
range of stimulus and response variations potentially facing students, 2) 
systematically vary siMulations to provide sufficient range of training 
exanples, 3) use oonnunity performance data to modify simulations, 4) use 
slMilations to provide intensified practice in problems areas, and 5) schedule 
simulations to allow for sufficient in-vivo instruction and to provide 
sinulations in close toporal proKlmity to in-vivo instructijjn. 

Nihira, K., Mink, I. T., & Wtayers, E. E. (1981). Relationship between hone 
envirorawnt and school adjustment of IMR children. A roerican Journal sf 
m&Sl Deficiency, fig, 8-15. 

The relationship between the heme environn»nt and school adjustment of 104 OMR 
children was examined. Assessment of honte environment Licluded maasurenBnt of 
environmental process variables with Caldwell's Hdne inventory and psycho- 
social climate with Moos, Insel, and Hun«*rey's Family Environment Scale. 
Certain child-rearing a'^itudes and relevant demographic characteristics were 
also Investigated. Measures of school adjustment included the child's social 
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status, self -concept, and IQ and teachers' ratings of classman behavior. 
Results revealed that specific factors of heme environroent vere significantly 
related to the adjustment of IMR children in school, including (a) harmony and 
quality of parenting, (b) educational and cognitive stimulation available at 
heme, (c) emotional si^^poit for learning, and (d) cohesiveness of family 
'.nsinbers. 

Okolo, CM., & Sitljj)gtan, P. (19B6) . The role of special education in ID 
adolescents' transition frcm school to work. Leamincr Disability Quarterly , 
S, 141-155. 

Article opens by stating OSER's 3 ocnponent vlev/ of transition: a) the high 
school fcundation, b) anplayment opportunities, c) bridge between the first 
two ocnpcnsnts. Article covers: a) brief review of recent stuiies of ID 
Individuals vocational adjustment, b) identificatlcn of types of skills needed 
for successful transition to work, c) discussion of c ur r e n t practices in 
vocational progrananlng for ID adolescents, d) suggesticns of most appropriate 
roles for secondary special educators in transition process, and e) 
identificaticn of inplications of these roles for personnel preparation and 
future research activities. 

O'Leary, S. G. , & IXjbey, D. R. (1979) . Applications of self-control 
procedures by children: A rBvie"^. Journal s£ Arolied Behavior Analysis . 12, 
449-465. 

Self-ocntrol procedures as used by children to affect their own behavior were 
reviewed. Berticular cniihasis was placed cn self-Instruction, self-determined 
criteria, self-assessment, and self -reinforcement. Self -punishment, 
GorprBhanslve progrvci, and lnnov^>tlve self-ocntrol procedures were also 
evaluated. Basic effectiveness, ocnt)arisons with similar externally Inposed 
interventions, maintenance, and the augmental. value of the procedures were 
assessed. Btportant problebis for fucure researdi were Identified. 

Oliver, P. R. (1983) . Effects of teaching different tasks In group versus 
individual training formate with severely handicapped Individuals. The 
JPWn^ St tbS A8g<y?ifttiQn XSr jtbS severely Handicapped . S(2) , 79-91. 

An alternating treatments c^ign was eoonployed to ccnpare the effectiveness of 
two grcup-trainlng fa^ ti?''^ relative to individual training in teaching three 
severely handicapped ac to identify Bliss symbols. In one group format 
each Individual leasn^ same symbols; vftiareas each learned different 
symbols in the other groiq) farmat. Results indicated either equivalent or 
faster acquisition in group training than in Individual training aily when the 
same synbols were taught to each group member. Vftien different symbols were 
taught to eaci^ meniber of the group, acquisition was slower than during 
individual training. Each s-wudent also demsnstrated observational learning 
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of sane symbols being taught to other members of the group. Results are 
discussed in terns of their inplications for using group training as a 
practical aW efficient alternative to individuali7.ed instruction in c3.assroom 
situations. 

Ollila, L. 0. , Collis, B. , & Yoro, L. D. (1986) . Predicting first-grade 
students* vnriting achievement using the Canadian Readiness Test and selected 
measures of cognitive develcpnent. 3Jig Journal sf Educational Research , go, 
47-52. 

Studies the relationship of reading readiness, as measured by the CRT, and 
cognitive davelopaent, as measured by 6 Piagetian tasks of opnservation, 
seqpience, and horizontalAertical retarenoe frames, as prBdictors of writing 
achievement at the end of first grade, as measured by both holJ^tic and 
syntactic evaluation of writing sanples. The only siidf leant association 
between any of the writing variables and any of the cognitive develcpnent 
variables occurred between the holistic writing score and serlatlon of length. 
The holistic score was significantly related to all of the COT variables as 
well as 5 of the 6 syntactic variables. Ihe CRT subscales were, significantly 
interoarrelated while the cognitive developaent variables were minimally 
interoorrelated. 

O'Reilly, C. A., Ill, & Roberts, K. H. (1975). Individual differences in 
personality, position in the organization, and job satisfaction. 
OcqmiZfltlPPal fi^lffi^ior SCA mm Performance . 2A, 144-150. 

TSm authors state that there is a dearth of evidence to si^rt the notion 
that Individual tLalts are a progenitor to job satisfaction. Ihey refer to 
several articles that demonstrated a relationship between j(±> attitudes and 
organization?! structure. Hie Intent of the study was to assess the 
differential relatLcnshiiis of two sets of variables (individual traits and 
organizational structure) with job satisfaction. Job satisfaction was 
measured with the Oamell JGb Descriptive Index. Measures of jcb-related 
individual traits were obtained trm the Self-Description Inventory. Ihree 
strucuxral characteristics vmre identified. Ihe authoTB determimi that jcb 
satisfact.cn is significani-J.y related to both personality and structural 
attributes. Ihey ocsnclude that if attitudes about the work environment are 
determined by organizaticnal structure, there are substantial inplications for 
understanding phenomena such as worker alienation and organizational 
ccnultment. 

Otm\, D. E. (1984) . Profile analysis: Matching posi-cions and personnel. 
gyp^lTOY msasmi^, November, 14-20. 

Ihe author designed a model that oculd be used by enplpyers to match enployees 
with positions. Usii^ a detailed jcb analysis ocnbined with the required 
level of knowledge and/or skills for a specific job, an employer can 
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graphically ocnscruct a job profile. The enpxqyee's profile developed frxan 
the uffud infonnation souroes: resune, application, and interview, can also 
be graphically poitraysd and averla;$n on the job profile to evaluate the fit 
ofthis flonployee with a particular job. : decision to hire or to transfer an 
enployee can then be made on less subjective factors. Data bases that 
describe profiles for specific occupations could oonoeiveably enhance this 
process. 

Owings, J. , & Stociking, C. (1985) . lilgh SS^iSQi SDd beyond. & national, 

Imifafliml aaay tss: ffls ASSflai characteristics of hj,c^ g<aw9l gjaaggptg 

H&iQ idaDfei£y themselves ss handicapped. Washington, DC: U.S. D^)artment of 
Education, National Center for Educational Statistics. 

Data for this r^rt vras taken trm high school and beyond, a longitudinal 
study follcwing high school seniors and sophcnDres. Ihe report deals with 
data en service populations, incidence rates and prevalence rates (see 
definitions). It also uses data frm other studies, Varlablos Include: 
nunber of students identified as handicapped, prevalence of specific 
handicaps, grades and academic testing results, level of educational 
attainaant, attitudes, psydulogical testing, sex, and race. 

Falinscar, A. S. (1986) . Metacognitive strategy instruction, Exoeptional 
Q^^^, 51, 118-124. 

Discusses ^lie effects of the metacognitive instruction, reciprocal teadiing, 
on junior high students enrolled in remedial reading classes. Tests of 
reading comprehension conducted in social studies and science classes 
indicated that students* ispxn^esoBnt generalized to thase settings as well. 
Falinscar suggests that scaffolded instruction should be used to enpower 
students in order to achieve the greatest gains from netacognitive 
instruction. 

Palmer, 6. J., Jr., & HoOonnick, E. J. (1961). A factor analysis of job 
activities. SsmsA at laSfiUsd Psychology. iS, 289-294. 

A prelininary and probing effort to develop a check list of job activities of 
a worker oriented nature, to use these in describing a sanple of jobs, and to 
subject the results to factor analysis to att^ to identify the worker 
activity "dinansicns" of the jobs in question. Ihe author, after the study, 
concluded that the results tended to support the view that work activities 
cculd be identified or measured and the variety of human work activities may 
be organized with greater simplicity and eoonony in terns of a smaller number 
of relatively independent dimensions. 

I^lmer, K. A. (1983) ^ oonparison s£ sxA IS&I socioeooiv niff parents gt 
hanriii<?MWa gtmflffltg so IftgftgWW S£ Knwly^gg SXA assertive {i^-ltytf? related 
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(3y@ pygo^^t Uhpublished doctoral dissertation, Unlvcrssity of Kansas, 
LaMrenoe. 

To ensure that handica^jped children f rem all socioeconoinic bacjkgrounas have an 
equal dianoe of receiving an appropriate education, it was necessary to 
establish vAiether differences between the high and lov SES parents existed in 
kncwledge of due process rights, attitudes toward asserting due pxxx»ss, and 
satisf action of their child's educational placemsnt. ihe study was conducted 
in the public schools of a large matrcpolitan area in the Midwest. Two 
hundred high and 200 lew parents of students evidencing a specific leaminr 
disability, behavior disorder, on mental retardation were selected from the 
conputer rosters of e^preodaiately 3,500 students. High are?. Low students were 
determined thrcugh the uses of demographic maps of the greater metropolitan 
area depicting five inocroe levels. All sfpecial education facilities serving 
the three bai-^t handicapping conditions were divided according to the five 
Inccma gro^js and assigned an SES nurtiber. High SES subjects were selected by 
identifying all eligible students in the prograM 1/2 lists. low SES subjects 
were randcnly selected trm p rogram s on SES 5 lists. Each subject was mailed 
the researdi questionnaire and an ea^lanation cover letter. The final sanple 
consisted of 72 parents, 40 high and 32 low parents. Ihe analysis of varianoe 
revealed that no statistically significant differences existed between thi 
high and lew SES parents on due process, attitudes toward asserting due 
process, and consumer satisfaction. These findings suggested that knowled^ 
of due process may not determine utilization of those rights. IHrther, In 
principle, high as well as lew SES parents believe it was beneficial to hola 
positive attitudes tcward using one's rights. Finally, high as wfdl as low 
SES parents are unhappy with the due process hearing option as a means of 
challenging the schools' action or inaction concerning their child. 

Pancsofar, E., & Bates, P. (1985). ihe liiiact of the acquisiticn of 
successive training exemplars on generalization. Jouma l st fihp Asso ciation 
q£ ^ Severely Handicapped . IQ, 95-104. 

Ihis investigation contains an analysis of three generalization effects after 
the acquisition of one or more training exenplars by students with severe to 
profound levels of mental retardation. Specifically, generalization acroes 
settings, for exemplars with variations and exemplars with response 
variations, was aseeaco d following the acquisition of a pre-established 
sequence of training exenplars. General results indicated that following the 
acqiiisition of one or two exeDooplars trm any single group of similarly 
operated eoap dispensers, generalization occurred 100%, 62%, and 0% acrxsss 
settings, for exenplars of varying stimulus features and for exenplars of 
varying response features, respectively. After one or two exenplart from two 
grcups of similarly operated soa^ dispensers had been acquired, generalization 
occurred 100%, 100%, and 50% across settings, for exenplars of varying 
stimulus features and for exemplars of varying response features. 
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respectively. liiplications of selecting trainijig exenplars for students with 
severe handicaps are discussed. 

Parent, W. S., & Everson, J. M. (".386). Conpetencies of disabled workers in 
industry: A review of tusiness literature. Journal of Rehabilitation ^ 
52(4), 16-23. 

A ccnputer seardi of business and trade journals trm the last 10 years 
revealed 63 articles with the descriptors disabled, handicapped, or mentally 
retarded and competitive enplcyiaent, cost effectiveness, or targeted jcbs tax 
credit. Of these, 13 articl«»n were selected for review. the articles 

reviewed, linplicaticns and ^ggestions are made, both for enplcyers and 
rehabilitation professionals, for: a) increasing the nuniber of ocnpetitively 
employed individuals with disabilities^ and b) insuring a smooth transition 
trm rehabilitation services to meaningful eaoiployment opportunities. 

Paris, S. 6., & Oka, E. R. (1986). Oiildren's reading strategies, 
metaoognition, and motivation. Develoonantal Review ^ 25-56. 

E}q>ariment to determine (a) if children's reading ocnprehensian could be 
enhanced with the provision of metacognitive knowledge about effective 
strategies and (b) if the Information could be conveyed to students by their 
regular teachers as an adjunct to their usual reading curricula. Did not 
increase children's scores on self-perc^ion or on a general reading ability 
test but did on a cloze an error detection test, and a test of awareness 
of oonp?ehension strategies. 

Pati, G. C. , & Adkins, J. I. , Jr. (1980) . Managing SSOA eamDloying the 
handicaraped: Jjas untaroed potential . Illinois: Brace-Park Press. 

This book looks at the employment of the handicapped people from the 
anployers' perspectives. In the 4th Chapter, a job analysis technique was 
discussed. Several points that should be considered are raised, cne of them 
being the ever changing nature of jobs should be matched with a periodically 
modified job analysis. 

Patton, P. L. (1981) . A model for developing vocatijnal objectives in the 

lEP. lizssBfeiaQal <3iiI^Ea}^ ^, 6I8-622. 

Since 1977 the MDNES has been incorporated into 120 school settings in the 
country and 267 sciiool personnel have been formally trained in the use of the 
MCWES as a vocational development model for handic2^]ped youth. The MDHES is 
designed to: l) describe the individual's abilities and limitation in 
cognitive, eniotional-coping, and sensorimotor functions, 2) provide predictive 
information regarding vocational oonpetency and work potential, 3) suggest 
appropriate strategies for education and vocational rehabilitation, 4) provide 
ii'furmation useful in predicting the individual's response potential to an 
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educational and vocational rehabilitation program. Five variables as most 
li3oB3y to predict vocational ocnpetency and assessed in the MDMES vocational 
developjient evaluation process are: l) verbal cognitive ability, 2) sensory 
skills, 3) fine and gross motor skills, 4) emotional adjustment, 5) 
integration oGpir^g. ihese five factors measured by the MDWES are arranged in 
specific hierarchies at each level of vocational competency. This 
hierarchical model is a useful oono^ vdien prioritizing annual goals in the 
nr. Examples have been prBsented(in this paper) using MDWES data to generate 
vocational goals and objectives. 

Payne, J. s., & Oiaffln, J. D. (1968). Developing employer relations in a 
work stu(fy program for the educable mentally retarded. Education and the 
Training sir ^ tWally Retarded . 2, 127-133. 

Uie authors discuss the a^jproach used to develop enployer relations in a 
senior high work study program. In developing a relationship with a 
prospective enplcyer of the handicaqpped: 1) be honest in describing the 
handicapping oonditicn; 2) involve the enployer in the training; 3) sell the 
enplcyer a program not a product; 4) lead the program with a good worker as 
the employer's first trainee; 5) reinforce the employer's interest by 
reporting dianges; and 6) give the enployer sipport for a job well done. 

Pearlman, K. , Schmidt, P. L. , & Hunter, J. E. (1980) . validity 
generalization results for tests used to predict job proficiency and 
training success in clerical occupations. Journal fif Applied Psvcholoc yr, 
£5/ 373-406. 

Presentation of the first large-scale test of Schmidt and Hunter's Bayesian 
validity generalization procedure, which was applied to 56 distributions of 
validity coefficients drawn from 698 published and unpublished studies 
representing 5 clerical job families, 10 test types, and 2 classes of 
criteria— job proficiency ^id training success. Results showod that most of 
the between-study variation In «ipirical validity results was accounted for by 
4 statistical artifacts, thus casting serious doubt on the traditional belief 
that cooDployaent test validities are situationally specific. It was also found 
that in most cases generalization of validity to similar clerical jobs or new 
settings was justified, even vihere the hypothesis of situational specificity 
could not be rejected with certainly. Rarther, validity generalization could 
be sv^ported based on corrections for sanpllng error alone. Ihe correlation 
between mean test type validities for proficiency and training criteria was 
found to be high, indicating that contrary to previous belief, similar ability 
measures are predictive of both criterion types. 
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Peters, J. , Tenplenan, T. , & Brostron, G. (1987) . The school ard oonanunity 
partnerships Planning transition for students with severe handicaps. 
Exceptional Olil^^/ §1, 531-536. 

Hie purpose of chis article is to descrii>e a process to provide solutions to 
the prevalent problem of Interagency collaboration in planning for transition 
cutocmes. Ihe project \ma designed to span 3 years and involve seven sites 
throughcut Oregon. Ihe seven sites were selected differently accorx3ing to the 
mmibeiB of students being served within the special education program, rural 
versus urban, and availability of a range of adult service cptions. A series 
of training and follc»r-up activities wera planned for developing each site 
thrcugh three project phases: a) awareness level training, b) skill level 
training, c) trainer level tralrilng. Pe^ts suggest the procedures in 
facilitating develqproent and iupleonentation of transition planning effort. 
Ohose procedures are a) locally generalized plans; b) an outside stmulus to 
initiate the collaborative effort; c) transitions teans enpowered witti policy- 
level decision making; and d) follow-up technical assistance at the 
administrative and direct service level. 

Peterson, M. , & Peterson, D. (1986) » Assessment: A resource in vocational 
instruction of special needs students, ffig Journal for Vocational special 
Needs Education. £(2), 13-16. 

Ihls article is Intended to identify the potential ways in which vocational 
assessment can assist instructional proocases and to describe a program that 
actually demonstrates this potential. 1) Vocational assessment should be 
instructional relevant - student develapDoent outocmes in vocational assessment 
may include: a) improved and Increased motivation for education, b) iitprove 
understanding of the relationship between educational experieroes and i\xture 
vocational opportunities, c) skills for making wise educational, and vocational 
choices, d) increased unders guiding of personal values. Interests, skills, and 
deficits as they relate to the world of work. 2) Vocational assessment is not 
a one-time occurrence. On-going informal curriculum-based vocational 
assessments should start in elementary schools witih referral to more 
Intensive, formal vocational assessment/evaluation centers occurring normally 
at age 14-15. 

Peterson, M. , « Housley, W. (1982) . Entry skills needed for special needs 
students in vocational programs. JJis Vocational Guidance Ouarterlv . H, 
149-152. 

Vocational counselors are incrsMlngly being asked to h** make 
recommendations for entrance of special needs students into t. inul 
education programs. Needed entry level skills and teaching style ' , .tion 
vary greatly between different vocational programs and a prooedu < will 
aid vocational ccwnselors in providing effective vocatlonaa guidance for 
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student-' with special needs. steps to follcw in designii^ criteria for 
entrance and subsequent teaching styles are also discussed. 

Pett^, R. E., Harkins, S. G., & Williams, K. D. (1980). -"^ effects of groip 
diffusion of cognitive effort on attitudes: An Infonnaticn-processing view, 
.youpnal s£ Peygon^jty ^ Social Psvcholocty . , 81-92. 

Ihis study of 180 undergrads examined the effects of groups on tevo cognitive 
tasks. 1 dividuals evaluated good performance better and poor performance 
worse than nnoibers of groups. The grojp responsibility for evaluation of 
performance of therapy or essays resu].ted in less effort and involvement than 
the individual conditian. 

Piper, M. C. , & Ramsay, M. K. (1980) . 'Effects of early hcwp envirxaniaerrt on 
the mental develcpment of Dcwn syndrane infants. Anagrican J ournal s£ Mental 
Deficiency. 39-44. 

Changes in mental development, as assessed with the Griffiths Mental 
Developwntal Scales, of 37 Down syndrane infants over a 6-inonth period were 
correlated with scores obtained on the Home Observation for Measurement of the 
Environment (HEME) Inventory, ihree HCME Inventory subscales. Organization of 
Physical and Temporal Environment, Opportunities for Variety in Daily 
Stinulaticn, and Maternal Involvaoent, ware significantly related to the 
Griffit- - Baraonal-Social Scale. A stepwise discriminant analysis ccmxeed of 
three si scale scores fron the HCME Inventory (Organization of Physical and 
TBBnporal Environment, Provision of Appropriate Play Materials, and Maternal 
mvolvonent) differentiated the infants into two groi^js according to the 
degree of decline in the total dsvelopmsntal quotient. The minimal decline 
group was associated with a better organization of the pl^ical and temporal 
environment. Scores on the HCME Inventory obtained in infancy can be used to 
help predict the amount of decline in measured mental functioning in Down 
synd^xme infants. 

Plisko, V. W., & Owings, J. (1982, MJuxJi). DafinllHi mffitlm^ seA 

<aaragt«rigiw handigappgfl ^iSss^ Id tbs ja&UaHjf schools . Fcqper 

presented at the Annual Meeting of the American Educational Research: 
Association, New York. (ERIC Document Reprtduction Service No. ED 223 036) 

The p^jer reported on a national survey which included data on handica^sped 
students in U.S. high schools, as part of a longitudinal study of 58,270 high 
sdiool students. Findings are described from student self-reports and teaciier 
checklists on th« existence of sfpecific conditions (for stude>its, learning 
disability, hearing lapalrmant, speech disability, orthopedic handicap or 
other healtli ijopairmant; and for teadiers, physical or emotional handicap). 
Results are discussed regarding the prevalence of handice^ (teachers were 
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more likely to identify students ?s handicapped than were students to report 
thaoselves); sexual, racial, and socioeconamic characteristics of handicapped 
i^ttudents, and agreement among the handicap indicators. Observations made fmn 
the data included that only a portion of the students who repoted a handicap 
had participated in special education pr og ra ms; that a larger percentage 
reported a specific disability than claiined a physical limitation; and that 
handicap indicators identified similar groups of students although they seldom 
identified the same individuals. 

Plue, w. V. (1984) . Eaploymant patterns of the mildly retarded. 2ie Journal 
£g£ Vqq^ticay^ §gsQ^ Needs Ed ucation , 7(1) , 23-27. 

Ihis study detemdnes the kinds of jobs mildly retarded individuals are 
involved in, and explore factors that may be useful for educators who develop 
curricula for the population. Iha study reports that the eBic)lqyment pattern 
of the EUR sanple are as follows: a) service occupations 25-27% (food & 
bevviraga preparations, includes cutting, packing, services, etc., custodial, 
cleaners, household services), b) structural work 14-18% (construction, 
assembling, installing, etc.), c) miscellaneous 14-15% (packaging, loading, 
storing) , d) bench work 13% (painting, textile repair) , e) processing 
operations 11% (\4ood products, processing dneanicals, pe^er). These actual 
esnployments indicate the jobs are generally unskilled or seood-skilled work. 
The enployment is aimoi across this population and consistent over a six-year 
period. Several ccnsnonalities are related to these jobs: 1) verbal language 
is highly inportant (interactive with peers/workers) , 2) motor ability (motor 
speed, tool use, assesnbly, matching, etc.), 3) strong social interaction 
(consistency, respect, dependability, reliability), 4) job hunting job 
changing skills are necessary for seasonal jobs. Education needs to strongly 
jovisider content variables associated with esployment patterns of retarded 
individuals. 

Bolloway, E., Smith, J. D., & Fatten, J. (1984). Learning disabilities. 
Ififflmim Disabilities QjSI^^, J, 179-186. 

The nature of learning disabilities in adulthood is examined in relation to 
theoretical models and research related to adult dsvelopnent. This z^proach 
is offered as an alternative to the practice of oonoeptualizing learning 
disabilities as primarily reflecting the persistence of childhood disorders 
into adulthood. The basic assun^ions of a life span developmental approach 
are presented, and specific mediating variables influencing adaptation to 
significant life events are discussed. Recent research on disabled adults is 
rsvieh^ in terms of its relevance to adult dsvelopownt with an eia£toaais on a 
net/ conoepbialization of learning disabilities in adults. Inplicatians are 
drawn for future research and intervention directions. 
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Prasse, D. P., & Reschly, D. J. (1986). Larry P.: a case of segregation 
testing, or program eifficacy? Exceptional Children ^ 52, 333-346. ' 

The premier case ijwolving bias in intelligence tests and placing children in 
programs for the mildly retarded is discussed. Jaoy £^ gii^ v«s a class 
ftctiop law suit involving disproportionate placement of minorities in classes 
for the educable mentally retarded in the state of California. The article 
provides a back-drcp foi initiation of the case and outlines the sperific 
findings and remedies. The underlying iaplicit and explicit issues which were 
central to the judicial proceedings are discussed. 

Prien, E. P. (1977) . The function of job analysis in content 
validation. Personnel Psvcholoay , 3Q, 167-174. 

A ccnparison of the validity and reliability of two methods of task-analysis, 
one being worker-oriented, another task-oriented. The worker-oriented 
approadi is said to be based on the of a finite set of diinasians— a taxoncniy 
of etudes, abilities and characteristics, while its data is more vulnerable 
to contamination antVor being insufficient than task-oriented jcto analysis 
data; tlia task-oriented a^ijroach, in contrast, enbraces itens that usually 
describing the work activities of a family jobs. But the reliability data fw 
ta^-oriented job analysis is far less ijipressive. it is suggested that both 
methods be used in possible situation. 

Prien, E. P., & Ronan, W. W. (1971) . Job analysis: A review of research 
findings. Personnel PsvcMoay ^ 54, 371-396. 

This is a ccnprehensive review of the research findings of tb*» job analysis 
literature from Barnard (1938) to as late as 1969. The rwiew covered the 
historical, cultural, and societal etiological Jeterminants of what rxnstitute 
work. There are five sections dealing in details with methcdological 
approaches, job function taxaxmies, results and future develoonent of the iob 
analysis. 

Public law 98-221 (S. 1340) . (1984, Wbruary 22) . lbs Rehabilitation 

These ar« prcposed amendments to the Rehabilitation Act of 1973. They 
reocranend the following changes in the EWI program: (l) The inclusion of 
designated states as recipients of wi grants. (2) The reqpirement that PWI 
submit yearly descriptions of evaluation plans that at least reflect the 
following; number and types of persons with handicapping conditions served, 
types of assistance provided, source of funding, extent to vrtiich the 
enplctymant pattern and econcnic status of a client changed, and a recorded of 
the extent that collaborated agreements have been developed. (3) The 
development of standards to evaluate the effectiveness of existing PWIs. (4) 
The National CJouncil for the Handicapped must approve all pr~3osed standards. 
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and (5) Funding for thc3se project in existence will continue unless RSA 
determines that there is a substantial failure to ccatply with the agreement. 

Ragosta, M. , & Kaplan, B. A. (1986) . A survey of handicapped students taJdng 
special test administrations of the CAT and CS<£. Studies o£ Admissions 
Testing ^ tfandicanped People . 

This study examines responses of person with handicapping conditions to test 
aoocnmodations for SAT and GE^*s. Ihe report discusses survey limitations 
such as low return rate and small subgroups. The questionnaire was 
develcpedto evaluate test aooaranodation for disabled people and to cjbtain 
additional information on the kinds of disabilities that make up four 
catagories of handicap. (Itearing iirpaired, physically handicapped, learning 
disabled and visually inpaired) TVpes of acccranodations and differences within 
grtxjpe are discussed. Ihe report concludes that most test takers were 
satisfied with aoocmmodaticns. Oonplaints were covered e}ctensively, they 
included the test itself and tdjoe and space acocnmodations. 

Pahm, K. (1985) . Dsvelopnental disabilities master plan for 1985-91 and 
beyond. E?»gVltiVg SmssCi SS£ 22S5=31 SHA beyond . Olynpia, WA: D^tartment 
of Social and Hfealth Service, Division of Developmental Disabilities. 

This report provides a brief history of DCD efforts, statenent of current 
objective and a summary of services provided for the just under 12,000 severly 
developmental disabled Individuals. The agencies objective is to meet 
basic needs, habilitation and help persons live more independent lives. To 
meet this objective the plan identifies nine initiatives; 1) individual, 
planning (lEP oonoept), 2) Incased support to persons living with their 
families, 3) better managooer^ of behavioral problems that are the main cause 
of unplanned cut of hobia placssnents, 4) meeting the increasing demand for 
community residential assistance (by 1991 estimated need for 950-1,010 
additional comninityresidenoes) , 5) continued eqppropriate use of residential 
habilitation centers, (RHCs), 6) Habilitation for every client, 7) 
habilitation, residsntiad and case xsanagement pro grams will be ekdministered by 
their actual benefits to clients, 8) strengthening case management (staffir^ - 
current case loat'. is 140:1, should be 35:1) , and 9) developmental environraents 
for person now living in nursing homes (most of the 770 DDD clients living in 
nursing hanas do nothava habilitation pro grams . Twenty percent should be in 
residential care programs.) The report includes projected costs for 
iupleraentatlon of the plan. ($172. 4M over six years, + $22,m/yr to maintain 
the program.) 
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Randhawa, B. S. (1978) . Clustering of skills and occupations; A generic 
skills approach to ooci^ational training. Journal gt Vocational Behavior 
80-92. ' 

The author attempted to determine the generalizability of clustering 
oco^tional skills in order to plan curriculum and efficient trainim 
prooedtiras that would enoatpass more than one ooci?)ation. One hundred sixty- 
four skUls were identified: of these skills, 38 cut across ooctpations. A 
sanple of 37 occupations trm three different locations in Canada vras studied. 
Nine relatively hanogenecus oocipational clusters were identified. It vas 
suggested that training for those occupations that had highly correlated 
skills requirements could be jointly provided. In addition, curriculum could 
bp arranged in small blocsks for job-specific skills and in larger blocks for 
cor& skills. 

Sfidkey, H. (1975) . him at ia^sing at sbslt^ miMis^ flis i970'a . 

stout, WI: Uhiversity of Wisconsin Department of Rehabilitation and Manpower 
Services. (ERIC Document Reproduction Service No. ED 131 185) 

This is a collection of research reports on sheltered workshops in five 
Etjropean countries (Denmark, the Netherlands, Poland, Sweden, and West 
Gerinany) and the U.S.. Sheltered work programs and services in these countries 
were studied in depth, focusing on information of population, funding, 
applicable findings, andtrends. One of the major findings was that when 
sheltered work^hc^ took on the role of enplqyment provider, they also assumed 
a number of responsibilities for the workers they ertplqyed, such as payment of 
adequate wages, provision of training, safety, and health care. These 
responsibilities resembled those of employers in ttia ccnpetitive job market. 

Reid, D. H., Parsons, M. B., McCam, J. E., Green, C. W., Phillips, J. F., & 
Scsh^is, M. M. (1985) . Providing a more appropriate education for severely 
handicapped persons: Increasing and validating functional classroan tasks. 

JQSBSI a£ SGBUsd fid»^ ADaOysis, 2&, 289-301. 

The purpose of this study was ato evaluate a prcgram for increasing the 
Involvment of severely handicapped adolescent and adult students in functional 
educational tasks in classroom settings (experiment 1) . A second purpose was 
to use information generated in e)^linBnt 1 to socially vlaidata the criteria 
used to determine functional versus nonfunctional educational tasks 
(experiments 2 and 3) . The prog, am, consisting of a brief in-servioe followed 
by supervisory prcnpts and feedback, was aooonpanied by large increases in 
functional tasks in three classroans. In two subsequent experlinsnts, surveys 
provided social validation for the criteria for functional versus 
nonfunctional tasks in that: a) relevant individuals reliably categorized 
functional tasks as rQ>resentlng typical living, work, social, and leisure 
situations and b) experienced clinicians consistanUy rated tasks previously 
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categorized as functional as being more useful for severely handicapped 
persons than tasks categorized as nonfunctional. 

Reubens, B. 6. (1986) . fMX education sod training Id Western European 
ocuntries (Report No. RR-86-02) . Washington, DC: National Ocnimission for 
Enployment Policy. (ERIC Document R^roduction Service No. ED 263 405) 

This research report on adult education policies and practices of Western 
European ocwntries offers potcntial?.y useful laads for U.S. policymakers, such 
as identifying special gropjs and problems, wider access, provision of 
infozmation, counseling and evaluation, etc. 

Reynolds, W. B. (1984) . Remarks before fijg Paralyzed Veterans of Amsrica. 
Pis^Uity Right;? conference. Washir^tcn, DC. (ERIC Document Reproduction 
No. ED 242 851) 

Ihis speech by the Assistant Attorney General in the civU Rights Division of 
the Department of Justice describes currant efforts to enforce section 504 of 
the Rehabilitation Act of 1973, and other federal suits protecting the ri^ts 
of disabled people in Anarica. Hm Suprane Court case of^^gQiJ^a^ Rail 
QOB 3Cl Damngfl in vAiidi the govemnent forbids eoiplayinent discrimination in 
all federally assisted programs, plus its role in protecting the rights of 
handicapped infants in the figjijy SSDS COS case are cited. The Division's 
preparation of rules for iaplemantation of Section 504 is the D^jartment of 
justice and its other Executive agencies are described. The speaker also 
discusses the challenge by dis^ility rights groups to the regulation v*iich 
stated that the Dept of J\jstice need not take measures that would result in a 
"fundamantal alteration in the nature of its programs and activities or in 
clarification of the regulation via a Su^jplemental Notice with six "principles 
of interpretation": The development of a Ukiifom Federal Accessibility 
Standard (USAF) for twildings is cited, as are other activities on behalf of 
the disabled. 

Rhodes, L. E. (no date given) . TnflWrtry Izassd stnactura enplovment! Ad 

£G!i;iSD ggWgly IjSDA^SSSBSA IBSSSI&x lApUblishcd manuscript, university 
or 'jrecjan. 

The author eoqplores the potential of ericlaves to Increase the flnplpymsnt of 
severely handics^ped individuals in Integrated settings and describes the 
oonponents and benefits of such enployment. Current services within sheltered 
workshops are liinited, and unsupported oonpetitive enployment, though offering 
the greatest opportunity for full wages and benefits in the moet integrated 
environment with norihandio^ped people, is inappropriate for those unable to 
maintain the speed or quality of norihandicapped wcarkers. Enclaves represent 
an alternative. Supervision and training for handicapped workers are prxsvided 
within an industry setting, and enplqyroent objectives are sustained over time. 
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Rhodes, L. E. , & Valenta, L. (1985) . Industry-based supportei? enploymenti An 
enclave approach. Jcaurnal s£ ttg Association for the Severely Handicapped ^ 
12(1), 12-20. 

Hie authors describe the production line enclave that works at Physio Control. 
They found that most individuals labeled severely handicapped remain 
unenployed in segregated Institutions, activity prograws, and work activity 
centers despite repeated demonstrations of vocational competence. This 
discrepancy presents a diallenge to create alternatives to curr e nt services 
that will provide enplcymsnt benefits and job security to iniividuals within 
the least restrictive enviroranent possible. This article describes a program 
model that provides ongoing supported enployment within a normal indhiatrial 
setting to six persons previously judged to have severe handicaps. After l 
year, enplqyees have dramatically increased earnings and productivity over 
previous earnings and productivity 

Richmond, G. (1983) . Comparison of autonated and human instruction for 
developnentally retarded preschool diildren. Sie Journal of ^ Association 
tS3i ^ SWWftlY Handicapped. S(3) , 78-84. 

The purpose of the piiesent study was to oon|>are automated instruction with 
human instruction to teach a visual discrimination. TWanty develcpnentally 
retarded preschool children wuna trained on two discriminations with human 
Instruction. With trials to criterion as the dqpendent varJjtole, the results 
shewed human instruction significantly better than autcnated Instruction. 
Nine children did reach criterion for both discriminations with autonated 
Instruction and therefore shewed they could learn a discrimination without the 
necessity of human interaction. These results are ^ity^iffflflj in terms of the 
value autonated instruction may have for classrocm Instruction with the 
developoentally retarded student. 

Robertson, J. (1985) . Annual ISESCtl SJu. ^ Associates, inc 

(urpubllshed report) . Seattle, WAi U.S. Department of Education, 
Rehabilitation Services Adrdnistra.tion, Region X. 

The Greater Columbia Basiiyinland Eapire Jobs Project is a partnership with 
labor, industry, and D.V.R. pruvidijig evaluat'cn, training, and plaoemant 
services within private industry to Individuals with disabilities. Servicer 
are offered at a nundser of geographic locations, to individuals with a variety 
of disabilities. The project boasted an 89% 6-asnth retention rate for 1985. 
Delays in receiving allocated funds haupered the prx>ject's ability to meet 
es^Mcted placement and service goals. 

Rock, D. A., Bennett, R. E., & Kaplan, B. A. (1985). The Internal .xavjtruct 
validity of the SAT accross handicapped and norihandicapped pcpulations. 
^ESEfc H&i Ai. Smim fif ft<M?3i9n tgsfeiog aal handicapped peocle project . 
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Princeton, NT: E^lucational Testing Service, College Entrance Examination 
Board & Graduate Record Examinations Board, 

HiB researchers tested the ocnparability of SAT verbal and mathmticaJ for one 
nohhandicapped and nine handicapped grc^. A siiiple two fac±or analysis was 
used. Biis approach provided a reasonable fit in all populations. Hbwever, 
the nerbal and mathnatical factors tended to be less correlated in 
handicapped groi:^. Ihe author oonclude that this oould be the result of 
independent achievement grcwth in one area. Ihis phenoonsna can be e:-'<.ained 
by a varity of factors including selection bais, conditicois unique to the 
handicapping oonditicn and the focus of the special education program. Ihe 
results also suggested that the antonym item was naasuring scnrything other 
than general verbal reasoning abilitiy. This was particularly true for 
students with learning disabilities that used cassettes. A similar, yer less 
pronounced was found to exist on the reading conprthenslon item for students 
with ID. Students with ID using cassettes 

Bcmer, D. , & Holier, T. (1983) . Social adaptation of mentally retarded 
adults in ocnnunlty settings: A social-ecological approach. Applied 
E^SaE^ iU liSDtal Retardation , 303-314. 

Evidence regarding the social networks of mentally retarded adults in 
connunlty settings Is reviewed. Ihese networics e^^pear to be widespread and 
consist primarily of peers. The social ecology of connunlty settings is a 
critical factor In the dsvelopnint and maintenance of these networks. Given 
the considerable liqpQrtanoe of such nstwoKks to the social si^jport of of 
nondlsabled adults, the furtherance of peer support among SMntally disabled 
adults i«]pearB to be a desirable goal. Soone spprcadMs to achieving this goal 
were suggested. Ceureful consideration of che soclsd ecology of conmomity 
settings for mentally disabled adults my usefully supplcanent individual 
social skills training as a method for improving social adaptation to 
ocnsminlty life. 

Ponan, W. W., & Day, G. J. (1981). JSAS job diinensions and multiple 
performance criteria. Catalog fij g?l?c?t;^ Documents jj) PsvcholQctv . ii(2) , 
41. 

After a brl< ' review of job analysis literature frcm as early as 1940s to 
1970s, the paper considers personnel research studies to be representative of 
the type of work done and problem raised in all peiychologocal research dealing 
with performance prediction. In studying the predictability of job 
performance, the main concern appeared to be the reliability of evaluation of 
jub performances with only one criterion. It Is hoped that analysis of 
dimension task measures as sets/factor analyses are to beooue eventually a 
single measure for a dimunslon since the required behaviors are "similar" and 
the study implied that single scores for dimensions are feasible. There are 
reasons to believe, according to the author, the descriptive factor analysis 
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Of work perfcsraanoe zdong with those of job auialysis research sme foroafal 
indicators of the 0Gnple)dty of work perforroanoe. Hbwwer for sane reason, 
the factors cabtaiijed are usually fewer in number that the dimesnsions shown by 
job analyses sudi as caTT or PAQ data. The data presented in the study suggest 
a minimum of 5 dimensions for almost every job and assuming adequate 
measuranent coverage, to at least 50 diinensions in the more ccnplex jctos, 
rtj^ independence of job cdmansions, the study demonstrated, points to the 
requirement of multiple criteria as essential in the evaluation and better 
understanding of work performance. 

Rooney, K. J., Hallahan, D. p., & Uajd, J. W. (1984). Self-recording of 
attention by learning disabled students in the regular classrocro. Jouma; 
S£ Ifiaimim Disabilities . 22, 360-363. 

Ihis study investigated the adaptability of the self-inonitoring procedures on 
learning disabled students in regular classrocn settings. In the first part 
of the study, an ABAB design was used. Treatmant consisted of having each 
meanber of an entire class of sesend graders monitor his/her own attending 
behavior. Self-recording method - the teacher gave the diildren the self- 
recording sheets and placed a tape recorder at the side of the room. She 
instructed children to ask themselves, I paying attention?, whenever a 
tone sGunded on the tapm recorder. She then told than to put a check in the 
yes box if they were paying attention. Data trm 4 target students (ID) 
indicated that the procedure was effective in increasing attending behavior. 
In the second part of the study, a reinforoeanent contingency was added to the 
self-monitoring intervention to ensure that ciiildren were actually usi'ig the 
self -monitoring system. Even higher levels of on-task behavior resulted when 
reinforcement for adherence the the system was in effect. The results show 
that self-monitoring pxsoedures are readily adaptable f use by learning 
disabled pupils in the regular classroom setting and that using self- 
monitorlng prooeduras correctly is an iaportant variable to consider when 
iiiplementing them. 

Horick, A. A. (1985) . Writing ccn|wter lessons. 23© flivsioloaist. 28(3), 
173-177. 

Ihis is an inetructional article directed toward teachers who would like to 
program ccnpiterized lessons for their classes. Ihe article discusses soma of 
the problflms contonted by course-work writers. Suggestion on how to overoane 
these problems and sasple solutions are provided. 

Rosenbaum, M. S., & Drafcnan, R. s. <1979). Self-control training in the 
classrocmj A review and critique. jZaoal fif AEBllfid fifitoiar Analysis . 2, 
467-485. 

Ihe following oaiponents of self-control are reviewed in the article: self- 
recording, self •'evaluation, self-determination of contingencies, and self- 
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instruction. Self-control strategies designed for the maintenance cf 
appropriate classroom behavior, and issue associated with self-control 
training such as the reliability of self-obeervaticn, response maintenance, 
generalization, and the role of (oetenul oGntzol are examined. Ihe results 
revicMad suggest that several st^ sdiould be followed to maxiMze t he 
potential effectiveness of self-CGntrol training in the classrocro: a) 
students shculd be taught self -observational procedures, b) accurate self- 
Gbsert^;:ion can be prcnpted by initially requiring student to match their 
records with those of the teacher follCMed by gradually fading the matching 
process, c) once self -observation has been estaUdlished, externally 
administered contingencies for desirable behavior change can be introduced, d) 
the control of these oontingeixsies can be transferred to the students, e) 
students can be taught to provide themselves with instructions and praise 
designed to guide their behavior, and f) when students are reliably 
controlling their academic and social behavior, explicit contingencies can be 
gradually withdrawn. 

Ross, D. , & Ross, S. (1973) . Cognitive training f or the EMR child: 
Situational program solving and planning. ^DfiCiaD Journal s£ Mental 
Deficiency. 2S, 20-26. 

IWo studies were oondi2cted to evaluate the efficiacy in situational problem 
solving and planning. The 6-waek programs were presented within the context 
of snail group discussions, table games, and craft activities. The specific 
training procedures used included intentional training, direct and vicarious 
reinforcement, peer modeling, and brainstorming. In both studies the 
Experijoental qrwpa* post-test scores were far superior to those of the 
control groups' . TSm results suggest that there is an important experiential 
conponent in the EMR child's deficit in cognitive Ridlls ard provide strong 
support for the efficacy of early intensive cognitive training. 

Rcue(±e, J. E., Baker, G. A., & Roueche, S. D. (''984). C3ollege responses to 
lcK«^-achieving students: A national stiicty. American Education . 31-34. 

Ihe authom survey all 2,508 two and four year Institutions of higher 
education in the Uhited States. Fifty-nine per cent, (1489), returned the 
survey. One hundred and twenty reported no reonedial progr a ms. Authors 
personal kncR«rledge questions if this is accurate. Almost all institutions 
with programs report sharp increases in unprepared fireshraen during the pasr 
decade. Institutions were divided into the following categories for research 
purposes: research universities, doctorial degree granting universities, 
oon|)rehensive liberal arts colleges and conniinity colleges, ifomation was 
gathered on institutional context, policies and procedures, organization for 
the delivery of basic skills, retention information and future directions. 
Gemeral oonsnents about their findings are included. 
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conferenoe PpopQ^toggl Sssgosl Eurqpean Conference Qf Rehabilitation 
iPfecvnaUon^; Pig^ilto Id £bS Family . (1978) . London: Royal Association 
for Disability and Rehabilitation. (ERIC Document Reproduction Service No. 
ED 177 756) 

This oollection of 80 Tpsperu was contributed by researchers fron many Westem 
European nations, Hong Kong, and India. Topics included information 
provision, ccnnunicaticn, occupational there^, legislative issues, education 
and eoofployment issues, etc. 

Fi^yer, J. (1979) . Theories of the transfer of learning. Educational 
Psychologist , 2A, 53-69. 

This article first reviewed theories of transfer defined as the extent to 
vAiidi the learning of an instructional event contributes to or detracts from 
subsequent problem solving or the learning of subsequent instructional events. 
A schema theory of transfer vas described in vAiich transfer was seen as the 
activation of previoxsly learned schemata in a new learning situation. Given 
that the activated schema is appropriate for the task, learning could occur 
mudi more rapidly than it would in the case vAiere an appropriate schema was 
not available. 

Pucker, C. N. , & Vinoenzo, P. M. (1970) . Maintaining social acceptance gains 
made by mentally retarded children. Exceptional children . 35, 679-680. 

IVielve EMR students were paired with 12 high status non-handicapped students 
for an experimental pr ogr a m to pr^are for a carnival with 12 other matched 
pairs as control. Socicroetric advantages were noted for the pair condition 
IXLt these were not maintained one month later. 

Rusch, P. R., Connis, R. T., & Sowers, J. A. (1979). The modification and 
maintenance of time ipent attending using social reinf orcsmsnt tdken 
reinfaroesnant and rH^cnae cost in an i^lied restaurant setting. Journal 
St SBSSl^ m^sa&im ^rachnoloav. 2, 18-26. 

The purpose of this investigation waiEi to evaluate a series of prx:gram 
variables used to modify the time a subject spent attending in an e3qperimental 
restaurant setting. Selective behaviors of a mildly retarded, female young 
adult *«re evaluated, based en canbinaticns of three treatment variables 
(social reinforcement, tdken reinforoemant, and response cost) in ncdifying 
the time epent attending to task. The results showed that the oonflsinations of 
social reinforoemant, tokens and response cost were found less effective in 
increasing percent of time spent attending to task than were simultaneous 
application of all treatment variables. Data collected suggiested that an 
intermittent schedule of response cost, weekly tdken exchanges, minimal 
feedback on performance earning, and weekly checks, in that order, were 
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effective in mintalrdug response gains. Follow-up measures indicated that 
treatment gains were maintained after all contingencies were removed. 

Rusch, F. R., Martin, J., & White, D. (1985). Ocwpetitive enplqyment: 
Teaching mentally retarded enplqyees to maintain their work behavior. 
Ete^tion sod TyalrUng S£ £bS Mentally Retarded , 2Q, 182-189. 

This is a brief t«t pretty Inclusive review of literature on work b^vior 
research on MR esiployees' maintenance of required work behavior. Ohere have 
been, the authors noted, tdo different strategies to incorporate in teaching 
mentally retarded enplpyees to maintain required work behaviors. One is 
externally-produced cues which are inposed tim the work setting, e.g., co- 
workers, staff or special educators, etc.; the other is self-control, the 
major requirement of which is that the Individual is free to administer self- 
relnfarcement at any time. Inplications of strategies and results were 
discussed. 

Rusch, F. R. , & Menchetti, B. (1981) . Increasing ccnpliant work behaviors in 
a nen-sheltered work setting. Msnlal Retardation , 12# 107-111. 

Ihe training of one ccupetitively cnployed perscai to ocwply with fellow oo- 
workam in a non-sheltered work setting is attenpted. A MLiltiple-baseline 
design across different qrcupB of oo-workBrs is enployed to evaluate the 
effectiveness of practice plus warnings in producing ccKpliant responses. 
Results indicate practice and warnings are successful in dramatically 
increasing positive cowpliant responding. Sending the person hone, once, also 
results in generalized ocBplianoe to a third, untreated grcusp of fellow co- 
workers. 

Rusch, F. R., Schutz, R. P., & Agran, M. (1982). Validating entry-level 
survival skills for service occupations: liiplications for curriculum 
develcpntent. iKymal of the Association for the Severely Handicapped. . 2(3), 
32-41. 

Ihis study sought to detemlne potential eoaoployers* expectations for entr^^ 
into competitive enployment by rtlllzlng social validation methodology. 
Questionnaires were sent to 120 potential cnployars representing food service 
and janitorlal/taaid service occupations. Ihay were asked to answer 47 
questions derived for the Mithaug and Kagmeier (1978) study. Ihe respondents 
suggested 70 survival skills necessary for entry into ocnpetltive enplqyroent. 
Five skills were unanimcMsly agreed upon: verbally reciting one*s full name 
upon request; demonstrating basic addition skills; keying one^s hair oonbed; 
following one instruction at a time, and completing repetitive tasks 
previcusly leaned to proficiency within 0 to 25% of the average rate. Results 
of this study are discussed, with inplications for longitudinal curriculum 
developonent. 
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Bynaers, J. E. , Johnson, R. T. , Johnson, D. W. , & Schmidt, B. (1980) . 
ProcJuclng positive Interaction among Down syrdronB and nomhandicapped 
teenagers thrcw^ oocperative goal structuring, ftroerican Journal of Jteital 
Deficiency , J55/ 268-273. 

"mis was a study of 30 junior high school aged bohrlers, 12 of vihoni vere Downs 
syndrome students, who participated under cooperative, competitive, and 
individualistic ocnditions. There were significantly more interactions in the 
cooperative condition. Both the Downs and nan-handic2«:ped in the cooperative 
condition ranked their peers higtier than in the others conditions. There was 
no difference in scores for the three conditions and no differences in self- 

Sabatino, D. A. (Ed.) . (1985) . Transition frm school to the world of work 

[Special issue]. Tgghniques; h Sss£ssl tss Bgnsdial la^afcisai aafl 

Oounseling . I, 

This fecial issue offers a broad review of the concept of transition and 
operation. With sinplicity and clarity, Sedlak and Johnson tried to answer 11 
most fteguent questions about transition. D'Alonzo et al. reviewed existing 
transiton models. Bcolln described the Life-Centered Career Education (LOCE) 
ap|«roach. Hitdiings and Retish addressed the issue of planned OGonunity 
entry. Alper et al. presented procedures used in follow^ stuiiLes of the 
maintainence of severely handicapped people in competitive employment. 
PancBofar and Krause ea(plarad the teadiing of generalization skills. Hop9dns<- 
Best et al. dtsaiwsed the e^lication and tedmigues of blbliotherapy for 
disabled students in transition. Itorcz et al. introduced models of 
interagency cooperation designed to help bridge the abrupt transition frcn one 
envircnaiBnt to another that many handics$:ped youths experience several times 
each year. It may not be true that all of these studies have broken new 
ground, but they offer a wide range of approaches, models, ard programs 
focused on transition, and they may help sensitize people to the magnitude and 
conplesdty of transition problegns. 

Sackett, 6. P., Ruppsnthal, G. C, & Gludc, J. (1978). An overview of 
methodological and statistical problems in observational research. In G. P. 
Sackett (Ed.), Qbeervlm babflYiSCl 3&2lx Jl± Iit'\ ooHeeticn jsA analysis 
HS^iSS^ (pp. 1-14) . Baltism: Uhiversity Parle Press. 

This is the second of two volumes concerned with research on mental 
retardation. This volume discusses methodology, neasurement, data ansdysis, 
and reliability issues related to the conduct of observational resuarcii. 
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SeQaom, D., Pear, J./ & Bohn, B. (1S86) . Generzdization of object naming 
after training with picture cards and with objects. Jcumal q£ Applied 
Behavior hEg^^s^s, 12/ 53-58. 

Generalization of four retarded children's object naming responses to stimuli 
in the natural environinent was asses sed after training with either objects or 
pictures of the objects. In a second experiment half of the stinuli that 
showed little generalization were retrained by alternating the original 
training object with an object that belonged to the same stimulus class as the 
training s'-.ijnulus. The other half were sinply retrained using the object. 
The alternating procedure resulted in sub5tantial increase in generalization 
to untrained objects. 

Sanderson, H. W. , & Crawley, H. (1982) . Characteristics of successful 
faniily-care parents. American Journal si Cental Deficiency. 8^, 519-525. 

^ .i^mcteristics of su ccessful and unsuccessful family-care parents v^ho served 
mentadly retarded^developauntally disabled children and adults residing in a 
county in upstate New York were exaonined. location did not significantly 
discriminate successful and unsuccessful hones. Successful family caretaJoers 
were, howevtsr, generally older and mortt frequently were active in Protestant 
churches, ^en examined from the perspective of Holland's vocational 
orientaticn, success \jl woman Cdretakers most often came trm the Oonvrentional 
category, whereas men most often fit Holland's Realistic classification. 
Implications of these findings for family-care provider recruitment were 
discussed. 

Sargent, L. , Lehman, R. , Smith, D. , & Hildebrandt, C. (1981) . 
Individualization, simulation, and integration: A model secondary program 
for the mildly mentally handicapped. Education and Training sZ £bs Mentally 
Retarded . Ig, 162-165. 

This article reports an effective special education program at MarshalltcMi 
High Schools The special education teachers blend three programming 
strategies that are often very difficult to mesh: individualization, 
simulation, and integration. Iheiy sought to enphasize development of self- 
confidence, fUnctionid academic skills, social maturity, independent living 
skills, and vocational ccnpetencies. To acocnplish these ends, they chose to 
individualize instructional procedures, enploy similatior. as a major part of 
.Instruction, and encourage maximum integration into the regular educational 
program. 



Sarkees, M., Batsche, C, MoCage, R., & Nicholson, K. (1983). Xbfi 
utilization of V-ms catalogs with hanjticaijped studepta_i Laplementation 
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jjanuil. Atlanta: Vocationad Technical Education Consortium of States. 
(ERIC Document Feproduction Service No. ED 237 757) . 

Uhderstanding the lirportanoe and necessity of ocnimunication and coordination 
between vocational teadiers and special education teachers, the authors 
provided in this handbook a step-by-step description of the V-TECS catalogs 
(catalogs frcm the Vocational Technical Education Consortium of States) \itddn. 
the authors believed to be an effective vehicle. In this handbook, a starting 
point is sucpgested, activities are cutlined for instruc±ional planning for 
hanrlicnrped students in vocational education programs, and a series of sanple 
document sheets are Included. 

Scales, W. (1986) . Post-secsndazy education for disabled stulents— vnritten 
testimony. ^S^SSS Bulletin. ^(1) , 20-32. 

This publication reviews the relationship between P.L. 94-142 and Sections 504 
and argues the intent is the same, but the methods are very different. p.L. 
94-142 calls for identification and diagnosis of children with fecial needs 
and provisions of ancillary services as well as the inclusion of parents in 
the planning. Although 504 premises that prograniaing available to non- 
disabled students will also be available to disabled students, it does not 
demand the iaplo'mentation of new programs or service and does not discuss 
parent involvontint. Iherefore, p.L. 94-142 pronotes non-discrlminatian at the 
post-saccndary setting, but at the student's responsibility. In the author's 
cplnicn, p ronoting successful transition with re^}ect to these two policies is 
necessary. 

Scardamalia, M. , & Bereiter, C. (1982) . Assimilative processes in 
ocnpoeition planning. Educational pydioloaist . 17, 165-171. 

For expert writers, ccn|)ositiGn is a problem solving rfrooesa, lha sijnilarity 
of es^iert and novice ocniposing processes lies in their assijnilative character. 
Kovioe writers use a knowledge telling strategy. It consists of reducing 
writing assignments to topics, then telling what one knows about the topic. 
Thin has the effect of elirdnatlng much of the problem solving observed in 
expect ccnposlng. It transforms presented tasks to tasks the system is 
equipped to handle. Experts using reflective planning also transform 
presented taakm into other tasks, self-generated goals that can be realized 
within the ext»nally inposed constraints. 
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Scardamalia, M. , & Psocia, P. (1985) . The function of esqjlicit discxwrse 
krotrledga In the devalcpnent of text representations and ocnposlng 
strategies. Qoonition seA Instruction . Z, 1-39. 

Differences in cxuposlng strategies among 4th, 6th, and 10th graders was 
examined. Insnature writers focus almost 6>cclusively on structural and 
language aspects of writing, vAiile adults* iise of structural discourse 
kncx^lecage and language conventions are mediated by representations of gist and 
intention. 

Schalock, R. L., & Harper, R. S. (1978). Placeiner± from coniraunity-basfid 
mental retardation programs: well do clients do?. American Journal gf 
mM. Deficiency, §2, 240-247. 

This study evaluated a placement program, jittenpting to determine (1) the 
relationship between training variables and successful plaoesaent and (2) to 
identify some necessary skills for successful independent living and 
ccnpetitive coployment. A sanple of 131 persons was chosen on the basis of 
tMD years of successful independent living and ttro years of successful 
ccniMtitive eoDDplcynent. All subjects were folloued systoEaatically for 6 
months on a weekly basis, and every 3 months thereafter until the study 
terminated. Results indicate that successful independent living and 
successful cciipetitive enplcyment require different skills, and thus should be 
taught separately. 

Schalock, R. L., Harper, R. S., & Carver, G. (1981). Independent livii^ 
placjoaawnt: Five years later. Im^i^ SSSSOD^ Si Mental Deficiency . fi6, 
170-177. 

lha placegonent suooess and quality of life of 69 mentally retarded persons 
placed into ind^)endent housing 5 years previously was evaluated. Ei^ty 
percent (nF55) were still in their original independerrc housing placanent. On 
the basis of multiple regression analysis, the most significant predictor 
variables were the behavioral skill areas of personal maintenance, 
communication, canmunity integration, clothing care and use, and food 
preparation. Uhsuoowsful placegownts were related to bizarre behavior, 
nutritional problens, and inadequate hone maintenance. Quality life variables 
analyzed included eoDpioyment, finances, ccnnunity utilization, leisure-time 
usage, and ftiendship patterns. Analysis of the quality of life variables 
presented a mixed picture: part of the data reflected low inccne and possible 
loneliness; en the other hand, ccnnunity utilization occurred frequently and 
involved normal activities. Clients reported that they were proud of their 
apartments and felt good abcut doing their c^ tiling. An extended assistance- 
training model was present. 
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Sdialodc, R. L., Harper, R. S., & Genung, T. (1981).. oanmunity integration 
of nencally retarded adults: Ocmmunity placement and program success. 
^m9ri<?ffl iZSySDal q£ m&Sl Deficiency , 478-488. 

©la e3ctent of ooraunity and program success of 166 mentally retarded clients 
placed Into a ooratunity-^ased program v«s evaluated over a nine year period. 
Twenty predictor variables measuring institutional factors, client 
characteristics, training variables, and coraraunity chur^cteristics wero 
related to ocnnunity or pi ts g r am success. Successful cannunity placement was 
associated with sensorimotor and work skills, appropriate social-emotional 
behavior, gender, and family acceptance of community placement, and 
involvement with the interdisciplinary team process. Program success was 
associated with language and psfi'chanotor skills, education received prior to 
oanramity placeanent, ccrarunity and institution size, and family involvement. 
Sixteen percent of the clients were reinstituticnalized into either the state 
mental retardation facility or a mental health facility. Factors associated 
with successful placement and program progression were discussed, as was a 
model for futurci deinstitutionalization research. 

Schalock, R. L. , & Lilley, M. A. (1986) . Placement fran ccnnunity-based 
mental retardatiGci program s ; Hbw wall do clients do after 8 to 10 years? 
^^:iaD SSSSal St Mental Deficiency . SQ, 669-676. 

Iha placement of success and quality of life of 85 mentally retarded persons 
placed into independent housing and ccnpetitive eanployment 8 to 10 years ago 
was evaluated. Throe groups emerged on the basis of clients' current 
progrannatic status, living-work plaoeanent, and financial status. A nuiri3er of 
variables were fcund to discriminate between successful and unsuccessful 
living and work cutocmes, including family involvement, social-esootional 
bdiavior,unber of disabilities, sensorimotor functioning, syniDolic operations, 
and auditory-visual processing. Par assessed quality of life, significant 
oroelaticns included family involvanent, inocme, nunter of disabilities, and 
dge. Those vft)o were successful had a high assessed quality of life index than 
those who were unsuccessful. 

Schieser, H. A. (1979, April) . aiflilgtjg^ sf educating today's youth! Entiv- 
-retention— graduation. Paper presenLad at the Midwest Regiciial Annual 
Meeting of the Society for Ethnic and Special Studies, St. Louis. (ERIC 
Document Reproduction Service Nb. ED 198 269) 

The author argued that, dcnpared to European education, the U.S. school system 
has done a poor job of pr^aring Anerican youth for the jcto market, i.e. , to 
develop a successful career. The U.S. School systeen should, starting at the 
preschool level, edm at providing skills, attitudes, and es^erienoes for 
children thrcughcut their school years, and that school curricula should 
eniijasize practical skills, e.g., tool use, arts, crafts, and shop activities. 
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Schill/ W. J. / MoCartln, R. M. , & Meyer, K. (1985) . Youth enplqyraent: its 
relationship to acadodc and family variables. Journal g£ Vocational 
BdMvior . 2Sf 155-163. 

Survey data trm 4587 Washington state high sdiool students were used to 
investigate relationships among students' employment status and family 
struc±ure, socigeQaionic position, and adolescent academic st^^tus. Esployed 
students vnre more lUoely to have higher CPAs, be fron hi^ier socioeconondc 
families, or have a mofther or father enployed in a higher-status oco^tion; 
no relationship was found between mother's or father's education and 
employment of the student. The iinoDoployed student was more liloaly to be trm 
a lower socioecenomic family than was the enplqyed student, to have a lager 
GPA, and to have a father and mother TtXirking in a lower status oca^tion. 
When hours of employment for the student were categorized into those 
imenplcyed, those enployed 20 hours a week or less, and those enplqyed over 20 
hours a week, hours of employment were found to have a statistically 
significant curvilinear relaticnslhp to adol^csnts* GPk. 

Schloss, C. , & Schloss, P. (1982) . ThB Influence of eseoeptional labels on 
enployer expectations for the training and success of special ne^ 
adolescents, ssmal iss vwational SBSSisl ^as^ EtotigTfi 5-7. 

The purpose of this study was to investigate the influence that a job 
e^licant's exceptional label has en the potential enployer's plans for work 
skill dflveloiinent and expectations for potential onployee success. The 
subjects were sixty managers of small businesses in southern Illinois. Three 
separate fonns of the resume were constructed, each identical with the 
exception of one sentence in the educational history section which stated that 
athe adol^csnt was enrolled either In: 1) a regular high school p rogr am , 2) 
a p rogr a m for the behavior tUg»irtegd adolescents, or 3) a pmyiam for hte 
mentally retarded. The sixty business managers were randonay assigned to each 
of the groiqps. The results indicate that there is a difference in egoplpyers* 
training plans and sxpectatiGns of job success for sqpplicants labeled mentally 
r^starded. Differences vvera also obtzilned in managers' plans for wsirk skill 
development when conparlng job applicants labeled normal and behavior 
disordered* Additional research may vsdldate zqoproaches to altering employer 
attitudes and practices so as to maximize the probability of wcric adjustment 
for htf» ' recapped adolescent. 

i ^.oidt, F. L., Greenthal, A. L., Hunter, J. E., Bemer, J. 6., & 
Seaton, F. W. (1977) . Job sample vs. p^per-and-pencil trades and technical 
tests: Adverse iji{>act and examinee attitudes. Personnel Bsvcholoov . 2Qt 
187-197. 

This study was part of a larger project aimed primarily at the devleopnent and 
evaluation of a number of techniques designed to increase the economic and 
practic2d feasibility of perfcmnanoe testing. Other objectives were to 
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dete rm ine 1) whether performance tests might be exp&cted to show smaller 
majority-minority score differences than paper-and-pencil tests and 2) whether 
examinee attitudes tcward, and evaluations of the two kinds of tests differed. 
Nothing in the findings iaplies tl.at the paper-and-pencil test given is 
invalid or fails to meet legal requiraientSv However the performance test was 
determined to have the less adverse iit^act and both the majority and minority 
groups perceived the. test as fairer> clearer, and of more appropriate 
difficulty level. 

Schreiner, J. (1978) . Prediction of retarded adults' work performance 
through oonpcnents of general ability. American Journal s£ Mental 
Deficiency. S2, 77-79. 

A factor analysis was performed en a set of variables used to predict work 
performance, or industrial rate, for 127 mentally retarded adults. Ihe 
results indicated that there is a general ability factor that can be 
partitioned into three components; cognitive, visual-motor, and work 
sanplfl/sorting abilities. The latter t«io ccn{)cnents were more closely related 
to industrial rate than was the former. Variables included subject 
characteristics, standardized tests, ratings, and work sanples. As a grxxp, 
the work sanples were the best predictors of industrial rate; the subject 
characteristics were the poorest. 

Schumacher, F. A. , & Tcwnsend, J. C. (1960) . Training mentally retarded for 
enplqyment. R^iabilitation Raoord. 2(1), 24-29. 

Ihe discussion centers on the effect of the 1954 P.L. 565, which prxavided a 
base for research and demonstration activities in vocational rehabilitation 
and reinforced recognition of the workshop as an effective rehabilitation 
instrument. A description of the projects of the Office of Vocational 
Rehabilitation (OVR) is the bulk of the article. Success was determined by 
the rising number of mentally retarded who were rehabilitated into cnplqyment. 

Schumaker, J., Bragg, L., Hazel, S. J., Sherman, J. A., & Sheldon, J. (1S32). 
Social skill performances of learning disabled, non-learning disabled and 
delinquent ar'olesoents. TlWmlm Disabilities fijac^^, 5, 388-397. 

This study examined vftiether ID adolescents exhibit social skill deficits when 
conpared to their noiHuindiciqpped peers. The stu:^ ocncjarad the performance 
of ID adolescents en eight general social eOdlls to the performance of two 
other groups of youths; ^ <jroup of norihandicapped adolescents who were monbers 
of a high-school band and a group of oaurt-«tdjudicated juvenile delinquent 
adolescents who had been referred for social skills training by their 
probation officers. Social skills were tested individually by role playing 
situations. The remilts showed that the non-ID youths performed significantly 
better than the other two groups of youths on seven of the eight skills. The 
ID youths were found to perform significantly better than the non-UD youths on 
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only one skill, resisting peer pressure. The results point to a cause for 
conoem on behalf of those LD youths v/ho perform significantly lower that the 
non-ID ycuths, as well as those LD youths who exhibit deficits stDdlar to 
those of ycuths vAio have been referred by society for social adjustment 
problems. One inplication of this result is the urgent need for curricula and 
procedures for social skills training at the secondary level*. 

Sdmtz^ R.y Jostes, K. , Rusch, F., & Lamscn, D. (1980). Aoguisiticn transfer 
and social validation of tvro vocational sidlls in a ocnpetitive enployonent 
setting. fidUQfi^ flOSl I^aloiJS St 1^ Mentally B^gsSsA, 15, 306-311. 

ahis paper describes the use of ocntingent pre-instruction in the acquisition 
training of tvio vocational tasks with two mentally retarded Individuals. The 
study included maintenance and generalization probes and incorporated social 
validation of training results by potential consumers. The results of this 
stui^ were evaluated in a multiple baseline design. Results were c^iffrj»gg^ in 
terns of the efficacy of ocntingent pre-lnstructlcn, the iioportance of 
addressing maintenance and results obtained during the training effort. 

Sdretmrtz, D. J. (1977) . A Job sairpling e^roach to merit system examining. 
Personnel Psychology. 175-185. 

An introduction to the jcb sanpling approach. The ei^roach is defined as: a 
task-based, structureed system of eliciting the informatlGn necessary to 
construct the rating schedule from source most able to provide that 
InfomatiGn and for using the infomatlon to construct the rating schedule and 
linking it to job performace The steps include: definition of the 
performance dcnain of the job in terms process statements; identification of 
the selecticn and measurement objectives of the organization; development of 
the measurement dcnain in relation to the performance dcnain and to the 
selecticn and maasurenent objectives; and demonstration that a close match 
between the performance domain emd the measurement: domain was in fact 
achieved. 

Schworm, R. W. , & Abelseth, J. L. (1978) . Teaching the individual with 
severe learning problens: strategies which point to success. B(3 qcation and 

lisainiog at tbs mAslk^ Ba^ss^, u, i46-i53. 

Before teaching tasks to individuals with severe learning probleooas, it may be 
necessary to deliberately plan for and systaoatically evaluate the factors of 
selective attention, infamation feedback, retention, ani generalization for 
each lesson. Each of the factars is defined and described in this article: 
a) Selective Attttiticn - the criteria for determining when an IxxUvidual has 
adequately attended to the relevant properties of a task is when the 
properties of one tank are selected and ade^yted to perform initially a similar 
or related task, b) Information Feedback - as a cue or [ffvi i f^ presented by the 
teacher to the student during or after perforroanoe. Strategies and procedures 
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for providing feedbadc are discussed, c) Petention - a brief or durablfi period 
when task praperties persist in manory. Retention of a task must ocjcur across 
tiios, acroQS trials and across the presenta\:ian & perfomanoe of other tasks. 
Factum for retention are provided, d) Evaluation - direct and continuous 
evaluation of individual performance is an important component of an 
instructional program. Factors for evaluation are discussed, d) 
Generalization - it is of ultimate iii|»rtanoe that sonB individuals are taught 
to recognize task properties, across situations, language patterns, people, & 
dimansions. Factors for ensuring generalization are discussed, e) Motivation 
- additional incentive oust be provided to students for motivating thair 
performanoe on a task. Factors for motivation are rated. 

Scruggs, T. , & Mastropieni, M. (1984) . Issues in generalization: 
mplications for special education. PsveholooY jfl tfag Schools . 21, 397-403. 

Cognitive and bdiavioral theories in psychology have failed to e;q)lain 
adequately the conaonly reported failures in generalization exhibited by 
mentally retarded populations. This article provides background on 
generalization as viewed by behavior and cognitive psychologists, describes 
the failures to facilitate generalization, and offers an alternative 
explanation of such failures. This explanation describes the generalization 
process in terms of individual cs^ity for analogical reasoning. 

Sedita, J. (1980) . SSS^lm 50^ Hsls tSX HiS Ifiamim disabled college 
student. (ERIC Document Beproduction No* ED 207 412) 

Section 504 of the Rehabilitation Act of 1973 and its inplications for 
learning disabled adults desiring poot-seoondary education are examined, aid 
suggestions for services that might best meet the needs of this grrxqp are 
offered. Section 504 is a basic civil rights provision aimed at eniing 
discrimination against handicapped citizens. Aooordlz^ to the regulation, 
schools were given one year to perform a self-evaluation of their services 
relative to the handlcapiped (by 1978) and three years to fully ioplement the 
law (1980). The regulatioi is applicable to all post-seoondary educational 
programs and activities that receive federal financial assistance. In 
colleges and universities, recruitment, admissions, and treatment of students 
must be free of discrimination. Reasonable modification of academic 
requirements must be made, which mi.ght include extension of time for 
ocnpleting programs or adaptation of the way certain courses are conducted. 
Students with impaired sensory or manual Skills mist be informed about 
auxiliary aids provided through charitable or governmental organization. 
Among the services needed most oft ;i by learning-disabled stiadents are 
diagnostics, program guidance, individual or group tutoring, and instructor 
intervention. It is suggested that the current controversy over what 
constitutes a learning disability and vMch testing instruments can accurately 
diagnose this handicap, as well as the variation frcrn student to student in 
type of deficit and degree of disability, may make it difficult for learning 
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disabled students to receive needed services. Additional considerations 
pertaining to admissions, academic adjustments, auxiliary aids, administration 
and enforcement, cost, and attitudes are addressed. 

Sedlak, R., Dcyle, M., & Schloss, P. (1982). Video games: A training and 
g«ineralization demonstration with severely retarded adolescents. Education 

ssA Tg^^lTtef a£ t3Ds Mffltally is^sx^, n, 322-336. 

Ohii present study examined the esctent to v*iich throe severely retarded 
adolescents could learn to play a popular video game in a similated setting 
and then deouistrate generalization of that skill in a ccnBomity setting with 
a ocnonercial video gam. lAiltiple baseline design across subjects was used. 
FollcMlng the baseline and instructional training step was selected for eadi 
subject, ihe step was the first in the seguenoe in which the subject was 
unable to conplete independently during baseline. After daoDnstrating n^stery 
on the sinulated version of the game each subject was taken to a discount 
store where the ccnnunity version of the video game was available. The major 
difference between the sinulation and oonnunity version of the game was the 
control unit used for the movaooent of tha cannon. Ihe results showed that all 
three subjects learned the steps needed to operate the video game in a 
relatively short period of time. During tha ocmaLinity generalization phase, 
each of the three subjects demonstrated the necessary skills to perform well 
on the ccnnunity versioa of the game. This study further demonstrated that 
with proper generalization procedures built into the training sequence, skills 
learned in the training setting can generalize to a ccnTOunity setting with a 
minimal amount of retaining. 

Seekins, T., & FsMoett, S. B. (1986). Public policy making and research 
information, lltus fiahffidsc Aoal^, 1, 35-45. 

Ihis paper provides an overview of how :publlc policy is determined, prtsblens 
In is^lenenting the policy, conslderatlcii factors and how behavioral science 
can impact the process. Ohe author identifies four stages to policy 
develcpaent; agenda formation, policy adoption, inpleonentation and policy 
review. I«ayB in vAilch the behavioral scientist can inpact each stage is 
discussed. Inei^ts into the motivational factors that affect the proess are 
also discussed. 

Seidehbevg, P. L. (1986) . Getting the gist: Relating text processing 
researdx to reading and writing instnacrtlon for learning disabled students. 

h S<awl/CPllfq» Licisagft Ifodfil Sioaaod HisAifir ^:fitla} opcortunitiea 

iiSS Tftffmlng I2isablid Staidiata* Long island, NY: Uhlverslty of TJaK^ Inland, 
Transition Project Learning Hbw to Learn. 

Ihis working paper provides a review of the literature of theories and 
research in text processing and procedures for providing direct instruction. 
Ihe author contends that success for students with learnii^ disabilities in 
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saoondary ard posL-srandfury edtucatlcn is contingent on the students ability 
to ocnpnBhend and fonmilate estpoeltory writing. Curxent lines of reseaxcli 
that axe reviewed Include: 1) nacrostructuxe of test oonprehension, or 
detexndiiatiof the micrsstuxctuxe of the sentence to provide the surface 
structure InfomatiGn of the passage. Rules are usee to condense the tesct to 
textual and contextual relevant infomatian. 2) Identification of main ideas, 
or readers identify the main idea of the passage and rate sentences on 
supporting detail of the main idea. 3) Sunoaarization skills, or the ability 
to a) delete unnessaxy inforamtion, b) delete redundant infoxration, c) 
substitute supexordinate texxns for lists, d) substitute siQ)eroxdinate action 
for list, c) select a topic sentence, f) if no topic sentence invent one. 
Differences are noted in stage of student developn^ and novice writers on 
these abilities. 

Seideriberg, P. L. (1986) . A framework for curriculum development for 
secondary leaxning disabled students, h High School/Colleae Liiikaae Mo] , 

£2saDd Hisoifir miss^ Qppgrtvnitiw tax lAaxnto cisabxs} s^uss^^. 

long Island, NY: Uhiversity of Long Island, Transition Project Leaxning How 
to Leaxn. 

•mis article provides a design of a foundation of a secondaxy curriculum 
program to prspsre college bound stundents with learning disabilities. The 
program is based on findings of research on adolesences and young adults with 
learning disabilities, and metacognitive development and its impact on 
acedemic leaxning. Reviews of research on LD students in secondaxy and post- 
seoondaxy education have identified areas of problflns and the inter.ventions 
that have proven most successful. Ihis information is ccnbinad with findings 
in metacogrdtive on the critical content variables for designing curriculum to 
develop the model. 

Sewell, W., Hauser, R., & Wolf, W. (1980). Sex, schooling and occupational 
status. lsm:isan HsBSEDBI St sociology . Si§, 551-'i83. 

Ihe Wisconsin longitudinal data ocne from several sources: (l)£a survey, 
conducted in 1957, of badoground, school eoqperlenoes, and aspirations among 
all high school seniors in Wisconsin public, private, and parochial schools 
(fixn this survey, a random sanple of 4,994 men and 5,323 wonen was drawn); 
(2) informaticn tram school and public records; (3) a follow^ in 1964 of the 
sanple dam from the 1957 survey (questionnaires were directed to parents) ; 
(4) a second folloMip of the 1957 survey (approximately 90% of the original 
saiqple was located and interviewed) . In an atteoiyt to describe the process of 
oooipational achievement among men and wonen fron the point of entry into the 
labor maxket to mid-life, this l8'-year follow-^ study of Wisconsin high 
school senioxB ran a correlation test on the data. Data is sunnarized in 
tables, and aignificanoe of findings is discussed. 
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Shapixa, Z., Cnaan, R., & Cnaan, A. (1985). Mentally retaiided workers' 
reactions 'co their jobs. j\mgrl(?ffl sZiaamal fif Mental Deficiency , fig, 146- 
155. 

Ohis study investigated the issue of retarded people's motivation and 
perfonnanse by e}caminlng the relevance of supervision and job diaracteriiTtics 
to the retarded subjects' work behavior. Ihree experienced social worjv^ 
observed a group of retarded enployees vAiose job was asseonibllng toys. The 
workers were then interviewed on their peroepticns of and reactions to their 
job diaracteristics and supervision, and these were related to perfoimance 
data ;hat included performance time, productivity, and effort ratings. 
Results shewed that performance measures were related to perceived jds 
diaracteristics and that gxxMthmeed strength (people's needs for perronal 
develqpment and adiievetnent) affected these relationships. The high growth- 
need strength group put more effort into the quality of their work than low 
growth-need strength group. On the basis of these results, the feasibility of 
using motivation models for retarded workers that were designed for non- 
retazded workets was discussed. 

Sharan, S. (1S80) , Cooperative learning in small groups: Recent methods and 
effects on achievaoBnt, attitudes, and ethnic relations. Review s£ 
Educational fi^saz^, SQ, 241-271. 

Ihis essay ccnqpares and evaluates five methods of cooperative learning in the 
classroom. Peer Tutoring methods include: Jigsaw 1^ Aronson, iteans-Games- 
Toumament (CGT) by DeVties, and the Student Tefom ani Academic Divisions 
(STAD) by Slavin. The Johnsons' cooperative learning e^^proach and Sharan 's 
Small-Croup Teaching method are classed as Group-Investigation approaches. 
Oonparisons of acadOBic achievment, social affective variables, and race 
relations shoMari peer tutoring nethods senior for loMer cognitive functions 
vAiile the group-investigation methods were more effective for oulti-lateral 
discussion, problem solving, synthesis, a^lication, and goal planning. 

Sharan, S., Ackezman, Z., & Hertz-Lazarowitz, R. (1980). Academic 
achievement of elementary school children in snail-group versus whole-class 
instruction* ^Igy£Dal st Experimental Education . ^, 125-129. 

A study oonparing academic achievement of 108 Israeli diildrim in grades two 
through six taught in cooperative learning groups with 109 children taught in 
the traditional whole-classroom eqproach. Achievement tests designed to 
indicate low and hi.gh levels of acndemic functioning indicated that three out 
of the fivie grad levels of children in the cooperative gzo;^ received 
significantly hiq(her scores on high level questions. Second grade children 
taught in the cooperative condition received significantly higher scores on 
both high and low level quMticns* ihere were no significant dlfferenoes in 
the remaining ocqparisons. 
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Sherman, S. W., & Pobinson, N. M. (Eds.). (1982). Ability testing of 
handicacoed CSSOlSI Clism £SC qovemnBnt. scienoe. ^ th§ public . 
Washington, DC: National Acadeity I%«ss. 

Ihe Veonal on Testing of Kandicappsd Facple studied the psychooifitric, social, 
legal, eoononic, and ethical issues surroun^ling the use of standardized tests 
in making decisions about the education and employment of people with 
handics^sped OGRdlticns. Ihe report examines c ur r ent testing and selection 
practices in schools and the woriqplace in order to describe the experiences of 
handice^]ped people and to determine, insofar as possible, the extent to v/hich 
testing is a barrier to the full participation of handicapped pecjple in 
American society, ihe m^ort deals in depth with the legal and psychcinetric 
issues relating to the testing of people with handica^lng conditions and to 
the testing requirements of the regulations Ispleroenting Section 504 of the 
Rehabilitation Act of 1973. 

Shevin, M. , & KLein, N. (1984) . The ijiportanoe of ciioice-foaking skills for 
students with severe disabilities. Journal s£ Association for the 
gyfflTrty Htodicacped. 2/ 159-166. 

This laper presjnts a rationale for the inclusion of dioice-making as an 
Ijnportant skill area for persons with severe disabilities. Successful 
fostering of dioice-making will require both systematic ttuiching of new ukills 
and provision of opportunities to practice those skills in the classroom and 
ri natural settings at hane and in the ccnmamity. Ihere are three essential 
CGuponents to a choice-fostering curriculum: a) cognitive/discrimination 
skill clusters - those skills which enable the learner to understand and 
discriminate trm among alternatives as a prerequisite to acting, b) effective 
skill clusters - Includes osnoepts such as I like/don't like c) generalization 
of skills in real-life eoqperienoes - both inside and outside of the classroGoi. 
Three contexts for fostering choice-making skills in severely retarded 
students will be include: 1) dassrocn activities designed to teach specific 
choice-making skills, 2) integration of choioe-fMOdng opportunities throughout 
the student's day, across curricula donains, 3) provision of opportunities, 
both inside and outside of school, for students to experience the benefits ani 
ocnsequenoes of choices they have made. 

Shurtleff , H. (1986) . Nbrmalization . Unpublished manuscript. 

This paper reviews the ccnoept of narmalizaticn and its lapact en the 
development of the theory of malnstrsaming. The article concludes that 
mainstxeamlng has been .vantageous, but address Hbffinaster oonoem that 
nainstreaming ellminateb the fireedcn of choice for individuals with mental 
rc^^ardation. 
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Siegler, R. S., & Taraban, R. (1986). conditions of applicability of a 
strategy choice model. Cognitive Development , i, 31-51. 

Siegler and Schrager's (1984) strategy choice model was applied to the balance 
scale problem. Ihe results were consistent with the view that the model could 
be used to ciiaracterize children's strata choices whenever they possess both 
problem-specific associations and back-up strategies. Solution times 
suggested that qualitative or quantitative back-up strategies (rules, ana 
muddle throjgh or guess) ware used on the most difficult items (conflict 
itans) and retrieval was used on the less difficult items (non-conflict 
probleons or items vAiera there was an associative strength) . 

SitllJigton, P. (1981) . Vocational and special education in career 
programming for the mildly handicapped adolescent. Exceptional C hildren , 
42, 592-598. 

This article discussed the work esqjerience prograns, the ocnc^ of these 
programs is to coordinate the activities of the classrocm with actual on-the- 
job experiences. Five primary oonponents of the work experience sequence have 
been Identified: a) prevocetional taqperienoes, b) job analysis, c) In-school 
work experience, d) oomrimity plaoonent, and •) after graduation placeraent and 
follcw-up. Hie field of vocational education has much to offer the 
handicapped BtaJdMit in the way of specific skUl training for semi-skilled and 
skilled occupations. Areas that are usually considered in vocational 
education are listed. Instruction in these areas can be provided through a 
•variety of organizational systens. Cooperative and laboratory techniques 
provide sbjdents with hands-on experience. Prog r aianing options - both special 
education and vocational have much to offer in the area of f^rp^r preparation 
for handicapped students. Each of these disciplines has disadvantages. 
Several options that have been identified for meeting the career programming 
needs of handicapped students are discussed. This paper also provided a 
school-based career education model for handicapper^ students. This model 
Includes career awareness activities to begin at the elatentazy level, career 
exploration activities to begin at the junior high level, and career 
preparation activities ociducted In senior high school and beyond. This sriel 
also allcMB for Inclusicn of specific skill training as well as proparaticn of 
the handicapped student in the equally iaportant areas of values, attitudes, 
and habits, human relationships ani daily living skills. 

Skan, L. , Johnscn, D. W. , & Johnson, R. T. (1981) . Cooperative peer 
interaction and in^vidualistic efforts: Effects on the acquisition of 
cognitive reasoning strategies. SSSSXm^ fif Educational Psvcholoctv 22, 83- 
92. 

This study of 86 first-grade children ccnpared effects of cooperative, 
caoopetitive, and Individualistic goal structures on student achievement and 
the acquisition of high-level cognitive reasoning strategies. Results 
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indicated that cxxsperatlve interaction prcmoted higher achieveaksnt Gn six cot 
of eight learning tasks. Higher cognitive reasoning was prcmoted vAiile 
solving oonservatian, cQnoept-att-ainment, categorization, retrieval, language 
acquisition, and nathegonatical reasoning tasks. No differences were found 
between hcnogeneity, students cooperation or oonpeting with students of equal 
ability, or heterogeneity, cooperation or ccssqpetition with those of different 
ability levels. 

Slavin, R. (1980) . Oocperative learning. Review s£ Educational Research ^ 
§Q, 315-342. 

This review sunanarized the results of 28 primary field projects \ising 
cooperative learning nethos in elegoMnbary or seocndary classroGms. The 
characteristics of various ooGperative learning techniques are evaluated. In 
most cases, results indicated that cooperative learning tedini^aes showed 
significantly higher academic acMeveoonent than traditicnal techniques. The 
effectiveness of the cooperative learning methods was increased by a 
structured schedule of instruction, individual accountability, and a defined 
reward system. Higher level cognitive functions apgoar to be more effective 
with less structured techniques. Affective goals such, as relationships 
between ethnic groups, mutual cGnoem, and isproved self-esteem are also 
enhanced by oocperative learning techniques. 

Slavin, R. E. (1980) . Oocperative learning in teams: State of the art. 
Educatioml Psyeholoaigt , 25, 93-111. 

This review article focuses en four major oooperative-leaming tedinivques. 
Hie four models include: Team-Games-Toumament (TGT), student Teams- 
Achievemant Divisions (STAD), Jigsaw I and II, and Group-mvestigation. 
Results trm 27 studies Indicate that in most cases the four oathods showed 
significantly positive effects on academic adiilevanent, with TOT showing the 
most consistent effects. Generally positive effects are found on student 
inter-ethnic relations, mutual conoem, self-estca». 113cbg of school, and 
other variables. 

Slavin, R. E. (1981) . Synthesis of research on cooperative learning. 

E»A<aU<m TiW!>1rr'Mrf 655-659. 

In this synthesis the most widely used cooperative learning methods are 
reviewed. Included are Student Teams-Achievement Division (SIAD), leams- 
Ganes-Toumament (TGT) , Jigsaw I and II, Learning Together, and Group 
Investigation. Positive evidence is found for cooperative methods In academic 
adiieveaaunt, intergrccp relations, malnstxeaming, self-esteon, and attitude 
tomrd school. A warning is issued that the effectiveness of cooperative 
learning methods depends upon the incentives given to students. Gtxnjp members 
must have a desire to help oue another and be given a reason to ocntrlbute to 
the grcup effort. 
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Slavin, R. E. (I994c5.) . k rejcirder to Carlberg et al. Educational 

In this ^r'cicle, Slavin r^^vito to the authors vjho replied to his criticism. 
He rejects the ^x^^mm^j^ th« Johiisons on the basis that they have indeed 
inisrt'i)reJ^?^jfitsd ths^ <^/idenoe by their inclusion techniques. 

&'iavin, (198.1b) . Matsi-analysis in education; How has it been used? 

Hciis IS 5» 'r^^dti*-:-. ;; ■^^^)jm of, the use of meta-analysis with attention to two 
articles r^^l&t ant to ?prci;i,i education. Of concern to this series of articles 
is the cr^;iJ.'*2Uia of tiw ifejita-aiialyses of oocperative learning by the Johnsons. 
Specifically, the mata-gmXyasfcs are shown to be flawed. One is flawed because 
of the incl^jsion of ir|>i<est!eirAation studies and the other because of the 
inclusion of Tis±issmm»^ results ftcm studies whidi are not assessing school 
achi'avonexit. 

Slavin, R. E. (1984c) . Students motivating stitlents to excel: Cooperative 
incentives, cooperative tasks, and student achievement. JJjg Elementary 
S^3SSl iZ^yml, SS/ 53-63. 

Ihis review of field researcdi evidence attenpts to discover the s^jarate 
effects of oocperative incentive structures and cooperative task structures on 
student achievaoBnt. Task structures were divided into two categories: task 
specialization and group study. Incentive structures Include those who give 
group rewards on the basis of individual learning or single group product and 
on thc«e vAio give individual rewards but no group rewards. A review was 
conducted of 46 field experiments. Results showed 89% positive student 
achievement in the studies with a group reward for individual learning. No 
po»itive effects were found for methods that did not use a group reward. 
Results indicated also that positive effects on student aciiievanent resulted 
frcn the use of cooperative incentives, but not fixm ooopeative tasks. 

Slavin, R. E., Kadden, N. A., & Leavey, M. (1984). Effects of cooperative 
learning and individualized instruction on mainstr«amed students. 
Exceptional OlU^OD/ ^, 434-443. 

A conparison of cooperative, Individ jalistic, and control conditions for W'l 
academically handicapped 3rd, 4th, and 5th grade students. Both methods 
shewed significant advantages over the control condition. Ihere were no 
significant adiievement differences. The study was well presented. 



smith, I. D. (Ed.) . (1980) . Australian Association ^ fiasai!^ io Ed ucaticai 
ftnJWal <?grtf?renpe; YPMth schooling ^ enployment. Part; Melbourne: 
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Australian Association for Pesearch in Education. (ERIC Document 
Beproduction Service No. ED 203 146) 

This volume, Part A, is a collection of 26 research papers reporting 
proceedings of an Australian conference on youth schooling and eoiplqyinent. 
Areas covered in these papers include: research design and analysis of 
students* perceptions of school and work; unemployment among dropouts; 
relationship of social backgrcund, educationsd achievement, and occupational 
aspirations; predictive validity of a class inventory; rolationships of 
student characteristics, motivational and process factors, and career 
develcpaent, etc. 

Smith, I. D. (Ed.) . (1980) . Australian Association ^ Research io Education 
imssl ftrtf^pgngg; VoMth schooling ^ employment. Part fi. Melhoume: 
Australian Association for Research in Education. (ERIC Document 
Reproduction Service No. ED 203 147) 

This volume of 25 research r^rts is Part B of the proceedings of an 
Australian ocnfersnce on youth schooling and eoiplcymBnt. The focus of these 
papers is en research of alienation from school and work, ana cn youth in 
trauisiticn. Issues oavex«d are teacher perception of Australian school 
cultures, se].ectiGn procedures, motivation of entering teaching, classroom 
learning processes and atmosphere, factors affecting occupational choice, 
post-school education and employment, and transition for migrant children. 

Smith, J. D., & Dexter, B. L. (1980). The basics movement: VQiat does it mean 
for the education of mentally retarded students? Education and Training 

iiis m&sm fieta£^ I5(i) , 72-74. 

In this article, the authors argued against the "Bade to the Basics" slogan. 
The fundamental question asked was vihat "Basics" means to the educaMon of 
mentally retarded students. The authors protested that tta "Basics" advocates 
have not addressed the fact that a significant percentage of children 
attending public schools today require special edixation p rogr a m s . A return 
to sihk-or-swiia techniques of instruction, these authorB predicted, v»uld be 
disastrous for these diildren. From this perspective, they si^ested that 
special education is by itself a basics morvement., for it teaches exceptional 
children the basics to live a fulfilled, independent adult life. 

Smith, K., Johnson, D. W., & Johnson, R. (1982). Effects of cooperative and 
individualistic instruction on the achievement of handicapped, regular, and 
gifted students. J^uml at Sssifil Psveholooy . Jlg, 277-283. 

This study of 55 sixth grade students in a science class ocnpared the two 
methods for the three types of students, unfortunately, handica^pped was not 
defined nor was gifted. Results of an achievement test favored the 
cooperative condition. 
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Smitli, P. et al. (1974). Factor structure for blacks 
and \Mtes of the Job Descriptive Index and its discrimination of job 
satisfaction. Jgygm^a S£ ^EOlisd Psychology , ^(i) , 99-100. 

A brief report of a study to determine: l) vAiether t^a oonvezgent and 
discrijninant validity that vos r^orted by Smith, Kendall, and HOlin (1969) 
for industrial workers would hold for civil service workers, 2) to oaipare the 
factor structure for blade and vhites, 3) to test for a general factor as 
predicted by Herzberg et al. (1957) , and 4) to determine item discriminability 
of the 5 scales for three different white-collar sanples of workers. The 
findings of the stuc^ shewed that identities of factors for blacks were the 
same as for one or more grcwps of whites, and the generality of applicability 
of the Job Descriptive Index to both v/hite and black clerical subjects seems 
to be established. 

Solmick, J. V. , & Baer, D. M. (1984) . Using noltiple exenplars for teaching 
nunber-nuneral corre&pGndenoe: Sena structural as^iects. Analysis and 

Int«v?Pti<x^ Id Pgv?l<?BftwM Jii^S^tAss, A, 47-63. 

Uie study exaonined the ability of preschool-age children to solve five format 
exenplars of nunber-numsral oorre^xxidenoe. The diildren were given an 
initial series of probes in all five formats using a set of three numbers. 
Oie of the fonnats in Which the child perfomed poorly was trained, and 
generalization to other formats was then examined by a second series of 
probes. Ihe results indicated that sooa children were able to solve number- 
numeral oorrespcndence problaaos in sens formats and not in others, tliis 
deficiency was ronediated by training in one, two, or three format exenplars. 
Performance In two of the formats was highly correlated In 3 of 4 diildren, 
suggesting that there exists a response class structure of number-nuneral 
correspcndenoe. The theoretical and treatment Inplicaticns of anr-dyzing 
response structure are discussed. 

Solcncn, G. S., Wilson, D. 0., & Galey, G. S. (1982). Project DEBT: 
Attfflipting to inprove the quality of Interaction among handicapped children 
and their parents. Jaaaal of the Association for the Savemly H^nfliga^^, 
7(2), 28-35. 

Project DEBT (Developmental Education Birth through Two), an early 
identification and Intervention progr a m, attespted to djoprsve the quality of 
interaction among handic^ped children and their parents. Pre- and post- 
traatnant maasures of the quality of family Interaction revealed statistically 
significant l a pro va a mt s In the mild at risk and moderately handicei^jped qroupe 
of children but not among the severely handicapped group. Various 
explanations are offered for the lack of a treatment effect mxm t!^ jsevorely 
handicapped group. Inplications for these findings and dlz^'/^t. : ""t; for futui^t'. 
research on selected issues are edso presented. 
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Sowers, J. A., Verdi, M., Bourtaeau, P., & Sheehan, M. (1985), Teadiing job 
ind^jendenoe and flexibility to mentally retartei students through the use 
of a self-control package, .asyroai a£ toUfid JB^Jssto Ana lysis , ig, 81-85. 

Foar severely tr noderately re rded high school students participating in a 
vocational training program were trained to use a picta.Tre-cue system. The 
system consisted of photcgre^ of vocational tasks th2t,t \4ere inserted in the 
assigned order in a photo album sheet, self-managepijsait was acconplished by 
marking off eadi photo after its correEeponding task was ocwpleted. Students 
were assigned seven tasks trcta a pool of 13 eadi day. Results indicated that 
the students quicddy learned to v e tvie pictur^cue system to change tasks 
throughout their worioaay without crainer pfDaa^jts and that performance was 
maintained as trainer fe©«>ack and presence were decreased. At the end of the 
study, two students v*io wre expoBed to novel photographs were able to 
initiate independently aft is only minimal training, si^esting that the use of 
the picture-cae system had .t>3ocmc a generalized skill. 

Sowers, J. A., Rusdi, p. R., oonnis, R. T.^ & Cummings, L. E. (1980). 
Teaching mentally retarded adults to time-manage in a vocational settim. 

iZsmsa 2^ fmi^ Mmiss iss^asis, n, 119-128. 

Three retarded adults who had minimal ability to tell time were trained to 
time^nanage. Eadx was given a card with clock face r^resentations on which 
the bands of the clocdc were drawn, r^jresenting each trainee's assigned lunch 
and break times. Instruction was given before work to perform erch of the 
required behsidors when the real clock matched the clock faces. Results 
indicated that the package consisting of pre-instruction, instructional 
feedback, and picture oies was effective in producing independent time 
inanaganant responding. When the first two ccB|)cnant8 were withdrawn, two 
trainees maintained high leRrels of oorrect regponding. Correct respoiiding 
deisreased for one trainee when pre-instruction was withc'tawn. Re-introduction 
and subsequent withdrawal of the ocnpcnents resulted in maintenanae by this 
trainee. Little iaprovwnBnt in time-telling ability resulted. 

Speeoe, D. L., McSKinney, J. D., & Applebaum, M. I. (1986). Longitudinal 
dfivelopnent of oonservation skills in learning disabled children. jZSmal 
q£ l^xnkB Disabilitiea. 302-307. 

Ihree-year longitudinal investigation cn the development of conservation skill 
in learning disabled children. ID group daraonstrated a developmental delay in 
attaining the stage of oowirete operational. Hbwever, when this stage was 
achieved, tiie ID grcwp i^^peared to aoquire specific concepts at the same rate 
as normally achieving children. 
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Spencer, R. M. , & Vfeisbert, R. w. (1986) . Context-d^sendent effects on 
analogical transfer. MsDscy k Coomition, 4, 442-449. 

Uiis stuc3y first replicated Gick ana Hblyoak's (1983) axperiinent in which 
stories that were analogcus to the radiation problem were presented and then 
subjects asked to solve the radiation problem. The es^^eriment differed in 
that the stories v»re presented in a different context (esqieriment) than the 
radiation problem (dassroGU doDoonstration) . Transfer occurred only among 
those prcnpted to use the stories to help solve the prGbleoot. In their second 
e}^)erlment, they varied the context and added a second variable of interval 
between stories and problem (6-«dnute or 45-seoond delay) . Transfer oa:urt:e4d 
for those in both of the same context conditions. Oontext and timing were 
found to have an interactional effect on transfer with more subjects 
transferring vtoi the problem-solving was immediate. 

Spragua, J. R. , & Homer, R. H. (1984) . The effects of single instances, and 
general case training on generalized vending madiine use by moderately and 
severely handicapped students. Journal s£ Applied BeSnavior AnaliSis, 22, 
273-278. 

This report provides an experinentzd analysis of generalized vending machine 
use by six moderately and severely retarded high school students. Dependent 
variables were training trials to criterion and performance en 10 non-trained 
generalization vending machines. Three strategies for teaching generalized 
vending machine were used. Training occurred with a) a single vending 
machine, b) three similar machines, or 3) three machines that sanpled the 
range of stiinilus and response variation in a defined class of vending 
machines. Resulor indicated that the third ^jproach was the most effective 
method of obtaining generalized responding. Methodological iiiplicaticns for 
the experijoental analysis of generalization and prograaa n atic duplications for 
teaching generalized behaviors are discussed. 

Stainbadc, W. , & Staiiibadc, S. (1982) . Ndihanclicapped students* perceptions 
of severely handicsqoped students. Education and Training at ^ Mentally 
Retarded . 1Z(3), 177-183. 

This paper is based en a study which sought to oonpare non-handicapped 
students' perceptions of severely handicapped students to their perceptions of 
ncn-handicapped students, students perceived the characteristics of severely 
handicapped students as being significantly different than the characteristics 
of non-handicapped students, with the s«ivarely handice^ped being perceived as 
having fewer positive characteristics. The students also expressed 
significantly different feelings tamrd scrverely handicapped students as 
ccnparad to their feelings tcMard non-handici^ped students. Their feelings 
tcward the severely handicapped ware less positive and more negative. The 
results are discussed in light of past research findings related to the 
attitudes of non-handica^^jed toward severely handicappad students. 
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Staiiibacdc, W., Staihback, S., & Straths, M. (1983). Generaaizaticai of 
positive social behavior fcy severely handicapped students: A review and 
analys:^ of research. Education ^3^ Training of ^lig Mentally Retarded , 18, 
293-299. 

m this article, the authors review the research on pronoting positive social 
behavior of severely handica^aped students and analyze the reseaixh in ttrms of 
those facts that have been fcwnd to influence generalization. Based on the 
available research, training the social skills of severely handicapped 
students can result in generalization across settings, people, and responses. 
HtwBver, generalization a^^arently does not occur sfpontaneously. Programming 
procedures eivployed to foster generalization appear to influence the degree 
of generalization success achieved. Factors that appear to influence the 
gensKcalization of social behavior are discussed. Ihose factors are selection 
of target behaviors, oonseguenoes of behavior, characteristics of training 
ccnditicns, etc. 

Stallard, C. K. (1982) . Ocnixiters and education for exceptional children: 
Emerging applications. iSfiSffltiSDal fibilflEKJ, 42(2) , 102-104. 

Ihis article reviews advances in the ways that microcGnpxters are being 
introduced into schools. Hie author explores seme of the ways that this 
technology can and is being used in progr am s for exceptional cJiildren. 

Stein, B. S., w&y, K. R., Ranningfield, S. E., & Hbdgecough, C. A. (1986). 
Constraints on spontaneous transfer in problenk-solving tasks. Memor^^ and 
Ooonition , ii, 432-441. 

The effect of contextual relevance and surface-structure similarity on 
spontaneous transfer were examined. Contextual relevance referred to the clue 
statement's eoi^hasis on relevant or irrelevant properties of the key concepts 
needed to solve the problems. Surface-structure similarity referred to the 
similarity of words used in the clue and problem statements. Problem 
statements involved seemingly inplausible events for which the subject was 
asked to provide a p .ausible explanation. Contextual relevance showed 
consistent positive effects on qpontanecus transfer whilesurtace-structure 
similarity had positive effecU yitmx combined with contextual relevance. 
Results suggested that accessibility of relevant clue information was 
influenced by similarity in surface etructure. 

stein, J. (1984) . Part I: Microoonputer uses to prcniote physiczd proficiency 
and motor develcpnent of students with handicapped conditions. Physical 
Educator, ^r), 40-42. 

This is the first of two articles that prtmote the use of ccnputers in 
educational programs for students with physical handicapping conditions. 
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Myths that prevent individuals frcm realiziiw tho advantages to be derived 
frcra oorputer technology are discussed. The article discusses the following 
ways in which ccn?wters can be used. Hiysical therapy prograns that irnprove 
motor skill can be developed. Teachers can utUize data base managers to 
assist them In the generation on individual education plans. VOiile the 
teadiers are still required to determine appropriate educational plans, 
ccnputers can reduce the time and tei5ium associated with the process. 

Stem, P. H. , & Ollayos, C. W. (1984) . Persona], oonputer based programs for 
the hand:.capped. Brosthetia^ seA Orthf±ica International . 82-86. 

Ihis paper dis a -isses the Burke Rehabilitation Center use of microoatputers in 
rehabilitation programs. Ccnixiters are currently used to: 1) Provide access 
to a ^nriety of interface switcshes; 2) itotivate and train; 3) provide 
alternative approach to neuropsychological testing and behavioral assessment; 
4) provide cognitive rehabilitation to patients with head injuries; and 5) 
provide another option for pre-vocational evaluation. 

Stodd«i, R. , & lanacone, R. (1981) . CareerAocatj.onal assessmont of the 
special needs individual: A conceptual model. Excectiona; Children . 47, 
600-608. 

Ihe proposed career/vscatioiial assessment model outlines a .aevelppmental 
process for increasing m indiviuial's awareness and understanding of self in 
relation to the world of work. A prone function of the model is the 
collection of developmental information contribution to career growth 
decisions during the formative years. Rather than procuoe isolated assessment 
data regarding work trait factor performanoe, tl3 developaental information 
takes cn an integrative, daoaonstratively useful role in facilitating the total 
develcpnent of the special needs individual. Operational i]i|)licaticns for the 
model concept are numerous for many programmatic situations and data 
collection arrangooents within the normal delivery of educational services. 
Vocational assessment model ocwponents: Ocnpcnent I - awareness, exploration 
and understwiding and as ses s m ent of the self and general occupational cluster 
areas, Ccmponent ii - in-depth work role assessment of sfpecific work related 
and work skills, CJcnponent III - interpretation, evaluation, and preparation 
of data for e^lication. 

Stodden, R. A., & Brcwder. P. M. (1986). Cctnunity based conpetitive 
employment preparation of developmentally disabled persons: A program 
description and evaluation. SSEBMlto fiassd Qcupetitive Enplovment . 43-53. 

Vocational ccnpetenoe is recognized as a critical variable assisting the 
participation of developroantally disabled persons within valued roles of 
society. Enployment b ooess factors have been generated within the areas of: 
a) training approacdi and methodology'. The individual service plaii was based 
\jpan the individual's particular needs, the service plan inoliried provisions 
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for medical support, ccwnseling, leisure/reca:«atioii activities, residential 
plannlrg, OGnsiraer education, and civic involveinenc. With regard to training 
methodology, instruction was Individualized to meet the particular needs of 
trainees. Skills and behaviors were taught in the natural environments in 
v*iidi they wculd be performed. Contextual learning provided trainees the 
opportunity to adapt skills and behaviors to particular persons and 
situations. It avoids the prcblens of generalization often associated with 
classrocxQ ba^ instiuction, b) p rogr am management - the program management 
directed staff to net-work with other service providers and ccnmiunity 
resGuroes in providing ccaprehensive services and trainees, and c) trainee 
characteristics - 3 key variables identified within this factor were: work 
mctivaticn, support ftoa the hcna or significant others, and work history. 
Ihe identified success factors indicate that several iservioe providers and 
relevant persons share the respGnsibility to assist disabled persons to 
achieve successful ccnpetitive enployment. Human services agencies nust work 
together frcm a broad base of sultidisciplinary sw^fxsrt to addr«(ss the needs 
of disabled persons as they transition trm sheltered anVor seoondazy school 
special educaticn p rogr am s to ccnpetitive eooployment. 

Stride, B. D. (1985) . Ocn^xiter vocations for severely physically disabled 
perscTLs: Survey results, ^c^iiv^ st Bs^sisal ISsdi^ RdMbilitation . 66, 
505-507. 

This paper sumnarizos a number of surveys that v/ere condijcted to determine 
future enplcyment opportunities in the area of "nipitf^r Rtxagr a mming for 
persons with severe physical handicaps. Training programs and egoipnent 
were also evaluated to determine those most appropriate for persons with 
handicapping ccnditicns. Ihe author concluded that the outlook was not good 
for plaoonents in ocnputer p rog ta nming. However, there may be opportunities 
for termii?:a operatorB. They also determined that IM PC's were the most 
appropriate equipment to use. 

Striefel, S., & Gadez, M. J. (1983). Developing, inpleraenting, and 
evaluating functional Individualized education programs. In S. striefel & 
M. J. Cadez (Eds.)., Sflpd^ AlldigQ and aaolescents with dgveloogaental 
dlgabilitlft Id tbe asssial education classrocm (pp. 75-111) . Be^ltimore: 
Paul H. Brookes. 

lEP: "Program" means the lEP is a statement of what will be actively provided 
to the child, as opposed to **plan'*, which provides guidelines for proposed 
services. Discussion of P.L. 94-142, least reatrictive environment, 
accountability, conixxwnts of an lEP, the child study team, oonpetencies 
required of CST msnber, responsibilities of the CST, developing an lEP, steps 
in oonpleting an lEP, and evaluating & monitoring an lEP. Suggestions for 
conducting a quality check of lEP content: 3 factors must be evaluated to 
determine the quality of the content of written lEPs, (1) Degree of 
functionality that goals & objectives have for a given child, (2) Itechnical 
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adequacy of the goals & cjbjectives, (3) Generality of goals & cibjectives for a 
given child. Functionality consista of 5 characteristics: 

1. Is skill necessary to prepare child to function in daily 
or future environiQents? 

2. Of the alternative skills available, will the skill 
allow the child to reach the desired level of 
functiGning most efficiently? 

3. Are skills, materials & tasks similar to those that will 
be encountered in child's envircrmisnt? 

4. Are criteria for mastery consistent with the standards 
that will be e3q3ected in the child's environinent? 

5. Is skill dironologically age-j^ropriate? 

Technical adequacy consists of 3 characteristics: 

1. Are the conditions under which the child will 
demonstrate the behavior specified? 

2. Is the child's respcnse clearly specified in behavioral 
terms — is it measurable? 

3. Ir the criteria for mastery specified? 

Generality consists of 3 characteristics: 

1. Does goal/obj. specify that behavior must occur in 
presentja of persons other than the original trainer? 

2. Other settings? 

3. Across tijne? (e.g. different days or different times 
during same day) . 

Sutter, F , Mayeda, T., Call, T., Yanagi, G., & Yee, s. (1980). Conparison 
of successful and unsuccessful ccranunity-plaoed mentally retarded persons. 
^i<?ffl 3£ Mental Deficiency . SS, 262-267. 

The purpose of this study was to corapare the characteristics of a group of 
clients vAio had failed in ccmunlty placement with those of a group of clients 
who had successfully mained in ocmunity care. Clients were ccnpared or thf. 
basis of danographic variables, self-*elp and social skills, and on the 
manisfestaticn of specific kinds of maladaptive behavior. Discriminant 
function analysis identified a maladaptive behavior factor and sex to be 
significant discriminators between the two groups. Uhsuooessful clients 
maniilested a significantly high frequency of every maladaptive behavior 
assessed by the maladaptive variable. More males than females failed in 
community placement. 
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Swam, W. B. , & Snyder, M. (1980) . on translating beliefs into action: 
Uieories of ability and their application in an instructional setting. 
Journal g£ Personality ^ Social Psychology . 879-888. 

In this study of 90 male undergrads, one person taught two others a card 
trick. Sane of the teachers worked froa a direct instruction perspective 
(extrinsic ability) and scna frcn a natural developonent perspective (intrinsic 
ability). Extrinsic teachers ccnfirmed and intrinsic dis-oonfirroed ability 
beliefs bit both maintained their initied iirpression of the ability level of 
their students. Ihe students recognized the teacher's feelings about their 
ability. 

Szyinanski, E. M. , & Danak, M. M. (1985) . School-to-work transition for 
students with disabilities: Historical, current, and conceptual issues. 
Rehabilitation Counselincr Bulletin, 22(2), 81-89. 

Tarr, R. F., & Lewis, J. P. (1977) . 1974-76 Follow-up Qt ^ physically 
handicapped Iq Pennsylvania, university Park, PA: Pennsylvania State 
university. Institute for Research on Human Resources. (ERIC Document 
Reproduction Service No. ED 149 165) 

lha study was conducted to assist vocational education educators in planning 
programs for handicapped students by surveying physically handicapped 
vocational education graduates, parents, and onployers. Sanple: 502 (of 1317) 
graduates of Pennsylvania vocational educational Institutions with a minimum 
IQ of 80. Instruments included: Education history form; employer survey? 
parent follcw-up survey; Minnesota Satisfaction Survey; career survey. Major 
finding: 52% of handicapped vocational, 40.5% of handicapped academic, and 
53.7% of nonhanOicapped vocational training ' ere not related to the first full 
time job. 

Taylor, J. M., Hidcer, J. A., & Galagan, J. E. (1986). The luke S. class 
action suit: A lesson in system change. Exceptional Children. Si, 376-382. 

As a result of the pcwerful sanctions built into ^'m luka S. consent decrae, 
the State of Lcuisiana successfully iii|)lenented radically different assessment 
practices which mandated periphpral intervention, curriculum-based assessment, 
state-wide in-service training for assessment personnel, ind direct classrxxm 
Interyention ax the part of assessment personnel., with these new practices in 
effect, long waiting lipts for (waluation were eliminated, assessment 
personnel are able to more aocurstely and efficitintly ev2iluate susfpected 
handicapped children, and pupil appraisal support services are offered to 
nchhandicapped children experienciiig learning or behavior prcbleoans in the 
cleussrocn. 
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Ihiel, G. W. (1981) . Relationship of IQ, adaptive behavior, age, and 
environrnental demand to ccinraunity-placement success of Mentally retarded 
adults. American Journal s£ Mtent" ! Deficiency . 86(2) , 208-211. 

This study was designed to examine the impact of placement setting 
(±aracteristics on placement success. Independent variables were placement- 
setting demand, intelligence, adaptive behavior, and ag'^ of retarded subjects, 
vAiile placement success served as a ».tependent vari&;ble. Subjects were divided 
into two groups, the successful and the unsuccessful, based upon whether or 
not they could remain in their placGroent for 12 months. Ihe study found that 
age and IQ did not have significant influence en placement cutocme. staff 
training and attitudes, hcwrs of client training, peer and parental support, 
and client/staff ratios were reocnniended for future study. 

Ihirty-Four OFR. (1984, October 1) . Proposed! ilas. Federal Register . 
ii(191), 38658-38660. 

These are the proposed regulations for implementation of P.L. 98-221, 
Rehabilitation Amendments of 1984. 

Ihanas, A. (1979) . Laamed helplessness and expectancy factors; Inplications 
for researc4i in learning disabilities. Review q£ Educational Research . 
49(2), 208-221. 

This article reviews research on learned helplessness, attributions, and 
attribution retraining. All three areas were seen to be relevant to working 
with learning disabled children and adults. 

Ihcnpson, T. J., Braam, S. J., & Rarqua, W. (1982). Training and 
generalization of laundry skills: A multiple probe evaluation with 
handicapped persons. Jaffiual fif Applied Behavior Analvsis . i§, 177-182. 

An instructional procedure CGuposed of a graded sequence of prcnpts and tokm 
reinforcement was used to train a ocnplex chain of behaviors vAiich included 
sorting, washing, and drying clothes. A multiple probe design with sequential 
instruction across seven major ocnponents of the launderinc; routine was used 
to demonstrate experi^amtal control. Students were taught to launder clothii^ 
using machinas located in their sdiool and generalization was assessed later 
on machines located in the public laundronat. A ccirparisan of students' 
laundry skills with those of normal peers indicated similar levels of 
proficiency. Pollcw-up probes demonstrated maintenance of laundry skills over 
a 10-month period. 
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Ihomdyke, P. W., & Stasz, C. (1980). individual differerwes in procedures 
for knowledge acquisition frcm maps. Ooanitive Psvcholoay , 22, 137-175. 

Verbal protocols of experts' versus novices' strategies for acquiring 
knowledge from maps were ccnpared. Ihoss procedures that differentiated 
novices from es<p^±s were than taught to novices and their performance 
significantly increased. These procedures were: three techniques for 
learning spatial information (imagery, pattern encoding, and relation 
encoding), two techniques for jsing self-generated f'ledbacac (meanory-dijrected 
sanpling and evaluation), and a procedure for partitioning the map into 
sections. 

Tiller, C. P. (1985) . i&amaal report; mis Valley Rehabilitation Services. 
Rehabilitation Departmsnt ij^. Utipublished Report. Seattle, W2V: U.S. 
Departnent of Education, Rehabilitation Services Administration, Region X. 

This r^rt provides an overview of the Magic Valley Rehabilitation Services, 
Rehabilitation Department Inc. The Project is designed to train severely 
disabled persons to perform tasks required of an entry-level vrorker in the 
food processing industry, DOT Classificatioii 529.686-041. Individuals 
acjquiring sufficient work skills are enplqyed and promoted to different jcbs 
within the food processing Industry. The seasonal nature of the food 
processing industry has presented obstacles to meeting placement goals. The 
IWI is currently attaajpting to expand job placement cjportunities in other 
industries. 

Tillery, W. L. , & Carfioli, J. c. (1986) . Frederick L. : A review of the 
litigation in context. Exceptional OlildCSJ/ S2, 367-375. 

Frederick L. was identified as a learning disabled person in need of special 
education. Because the school district did not operate i^jpropriate progr a ms 
for students at or above grade 5, he was deprived of a p rogr am to meet his 
needs. The parents initiated a class action suit in the fe:3eral courts 
seeking an egppropriate reniBdy. Throughout the course of litigation, the 
federal court has served a key role as mediator in effecting sweeping changes 
in programs for learning disabled students. These changes have provided for 
special education of the learning disabled traa school entry to age 21 and 
include provisions for equal access to vocational training for exc^ional 
persons. 

Tindall, L. (1982, Deownber) . Vocaticr ial education sdA employment £gc 
Isasnifig dlsaklsd StUdsutS* Paper presented ^.t the American Vocational 
Association Convention, St. Lauis, MD. (ERIC Document Reproduction Service 
No. ED 226 124) 

A discussion of strategies and ideas for teaching learning disabled students 
in vocational education. A list was provided identifying lo main tasks as 
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"having been suc:^essfully implemented at secondary or postsecondary 
institutions"; these tasks ware later described in detail. Among these 
iirportant tasks are: to find a bridge builder between special education emd 
vocational education, to teach survival skills, and to teach transfer of 
skills. 

Tobias, J. (1970). Vocational adjustment of young retarded adults., tfental 
Retaaxlation . §(3), 13-16. 

Ihis is a follcw^v^ survey of 1836 special education students who had 
graduated from New York City schools. They had been cut of school for five to 
seven years. The data compiled from school records showed social, 
psydicmetric, and educational characteristics vdiich were related to later 
vocational adjustment. 383 subjects were interviewed. 10% of males and 30% 
of females were enplcyad during the week they were interviewed. Less than 40% 
of the interviewed sanple and less than 2 3% of the entire population was known 
tj UJR, White graduates used DVR services twice as frequently as black 
graduates. A majority of those identified r^s retarded by the schools were no 
longer recognized as retarded in situatiom where academic ccnpetenoe had 
little significance. 

Tocney, J., & O'Callaghen, R. (1983a). Adult status of mildly retarded past- 
pupils frcm special education. Part I: Eirployment. International Journal 
q£ Rehabilitation Research . 19-28. 

The present study was carried out on a group of mildly retarded persons who 
graduated frcn sp«icial schools in Ireland between 1958 and 1978. The purpose 
of the study was to examine the current situation with regard to various 
aspects of cBODployment and to explore the developonnt of predictors in terms of 
personal characteristics and pre-nnorlc histories of subjects which mi^t relate 
to subsequent success or failure. TSm results found that physical disability 
in addition to mild rvtardaticn in cne third of the graduates indicates a 
sizable problem since it was found to relate significantly to a number of 
inportant aspects of ORploymsnt status. Ihe research findings also support 
the usual findings for mildly retarded adults that are for a majority to makt 
satisfactory adjustment in eraploympnt. on the other hand, the rate of 
unenployment ccnpares '/ery unfavorable with the general population. This 
highlights the difficulties in finding employment experienced by mildly 
retarded persons. 

Tocney, J., & O'Callaghan, R. (1983b). Adult status of mildly retarded past- 
pi;pils trm special education. Part II: Social adaptation. International 
J<?WPal iST Mwfrili1ati<?ni Research. 301-312. 

This pa^w: studies the post school adjustment of mildly mentally retarded past 
pupils in Ireland, and examines the variables relat.ed to social adaptation 
cwtside the work situation. This study provided evidense in support that a 
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majority of mildly reta r ded persons rnaJce satisfactory adjustment in adult 
life. There is sufficient evidence regarding the quality of marital 
relatioTiships and child rearing capacity among the couples studies. Further 
follcw^up will be necessary for more definitive statements or. marriage rates, 
rates of handicap in offspring, and the adiieveroent of ind«.pet deiice in living 
arrangements. 

Turnbull, K. R., III. (1986). Appropriate education and Rowley. Excepu:; onal 
Children. 52 ^ 347-352. 

The Education of the Handicapped Act requires state and local educational 
agencies to provide ^ free, appropriate public education to all children with 
disabilities. Ihe meaning of appropriate was left quite open-ended by 
Congress, vAiich predicated appropriateness on ccnpliance with state standards 
and a child's lEP. The Supraoa Ocurt's first pecial education case, Board }u 
Rcwley (1982) , clarified the meaning of appropriate-as did the court's later 
decision in Inisa I«S.D. Yj, 3^t329 (1984) -but raised questions about just how 
far the EHA requires sdiools to go in educating a child. This article 
analyzes Rowley's meaning for appropriate education and justifies the 
ri^tness of that decision In terms of its lupact on the education of the 
diild and the integration of children have disabilities with children v4io 
do not. 

Turner, J. (1983) . Workshop society: Ethnographic observations in a work 
setting for retarded aduJ,ts. In K. Keman, M. Begab, & R. Edgerton (Eds.), 
Bnvtor#ent? SS^ behavior; lbs adaptation s£ ntentallv retarded rsersons (pp. 
147-171) . Baltljoore, MD: lAiiversity Park Press. 

U.S. Departsnent of Education, Office of Special Education and Rehabilitation 
Services. (19b5) . Ccntlnuatlcn acplioition £^ gjff'^U ^ Projects With 
Industry. Washington, DC: DepartmiKit of Education. 

This document providflf ovarviw of the Project with Industry program, it 
gives a statement of general purpose, eligibility requirements for e^licants, 
budget information, e^lication procedures and a review of regulations. 

U.S. CSeneral Accounting Office. (1981) . Disparities still exist in S&o gets 
SPSSial educatio n (GAO Publication No. IPE-81-1) . Wa&hii^ton, DC: U.S. 
Government Printing Office. 

This is a suinnary rqp ort that examines data frcni other studies ir«, an attenpt 
to evcduate the effectiveness of current efforts to provide education services 
to all children with handicapping conditions. The report concludes that over 
4 million students were receiving special education services in 1980, or 8.6% 
of the school age population. The average child participating in special 
education programs is male, preadol^cent and mildly retarded (13% severe, 36% 
moderate, and 51% mild) . There is a disprcportionate number of ID students in 
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special education, and minority students make up a disprcjportionate part of id 
students. (41% of blac2k stivlents in special education in 1978 were id, 
ccnpared to 17% Hispanic and 10% Asian Americans. Aljiost 1/2 of the Amrican 
Indians in special education are classified ID.) ihe report also discusses 
the factors that determines v/1io gets sfpecial education. 

U.S. Office of Personnel ?Gmageraent. (1982) . Federal civilian workforce 
statistics. Affirmative en ploymant statistics (Fan^iilet No. aG-82-7i) . 

This is the first of a series of reports that r^laces the Equal ESiplqyroent 
Opportunities statistics series last published in 1980. These reports review 
the Federal Govemn»nt«s progress in the inplesnentation of affirmative action. 
Tables 4-7 in Appendix 1 refer to the status of esiplayees with handicapping 
conditions. The report states that 124,381 persons with disabilities are 
employed by the Federal Government. This represents 6.9% of eniployee 
respondents. The Department of Education hired the largest p roportion (8.9%) . 
The Defense Department hires the sost 66,083 (7.4%). The disability category 
Other Impairments, (d ia b etes under control and pulmonary or respiratory 
disorders) represents the largest pr op ort ion of egoqployees, 43.2% or 53,724 
workers. The category. Non-paralytic Orthopedic Inpairments was seoona 
acccwnting for 26.6% of all workers with handicaps, (33,995 enplpyees). 
Seventy-two percent or 90,225 enployees with handicapping csonditii ts are white 
collar, 27.4% or 34,130 are blue collar. A ccnparison of handicap and non- 
handicap enployees by ooapation is provided. 

Vash, C. L. (1977) . §hgltm<i Industrial emplov^rant! Em erging issues 
PghabUtotion* WSbShington, DC: Institute for Keseardh utilization. (ERIC 
Document R^miuction Service No. £0 150 408) 

This collection of reporta is aiinad at providing a stata-of-the-art review of 
policy and p^-actice in rehabilitation in Australia, China, Dennark, England, 
Israel, the Netherlands, Poland, Sweden, the Uhited States, and Ktet Germany. 
Topicfl covered include: segregated euployment opportunities, enployment rather 
than rehabilitation services, vMarldwide experience with mainstream eosplqyment, 
function of industrial collaboration in plaoesoBnt services, sens prdiction of 
the future, and discussion of possibilities. Together, the papers and reports 
provide a solid base of ccnparative data for policy-nakars and ispleiottnters. 

Vitello, S. J. (1986) . The Tatro case: Who gets what and why. Exceptional 
§2, 353-356. 

The second Sfpecial education case decided by the U.S. Suprene Court, Irving 
MgPfftffflt SsSUBQl District; y^, ^SSiXS, is discussed. The case provides sane 
criteria for determining which related services are required under the EHA. 
These criteria are discussed in relation to recent and future special 
education cases. 
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Vogal, S. A. (1986) . L£vels djnd patterns of Intellectual functioning amoi^ 
ID students: ainical and educational implications. Journal of I^arnincr 
Disabilities , 12(2), 71-79. ^ 

The purpose of this study vas to examine le'.'els and patterns of intellectual 
functioning in 31 LD college females, 17-.-. The goal was to provide 
descriptive data to assist colleges In identifying potentially successful ID 
college students and in providing needed support services. Mean Verbal and 
Performance IQ vos within the average range and suprisingly even. The mean V- 
P IQ discrepancy was 10.6. The three highest mean scale scores were on Digit 
Symbols, Similarities, and OcaprBhensive subtests, while the three lowest were 
on Digit Span, Ocnprehension, and Arithmetic. Scatter on all subtests raided 
firm 5-13 (miiS) Scatter on the Verbal scale subtest was greater than on the 
Performance Scale subtest (mF6 & hf.5.6 respectively.) The hierarchy of 
category scores was Verbal Conoeptualizatian / spatial / sequential / ACID / 
acquired )mowledge. The clinical and educational inplications of these 
findings are discussed including possible sex-related and self-selection 
factors Gpeciflc to this sanple. 

Vogelsberg, R. T, (1986) , Ocnpetltive enplqyment in Vermont. In F. R. Rusch 
(Ed.) , qarogtitiVg aplgyment issu^ SSA strategies (pp. 43-49) . Baltimore, 
MD: Paul H. BroQices. 



The author describes the develcpaent, history, service design, and location, 
aswell as the successes and failures of the three oldest enployment training 
programs in Vermont and draws conclusions. Enplqyment training programs can 
direct their services to lang-tarm follow-up and devlopment of better 
positions for those individuals already worldng in the conmunity if several 
issues are resolved: (1) aooqjtance of oanminity-based instruction at the 
public school level, (2) expansion of vocaticral education programs, and (3) 
initiation of multiple suppcnrtive options in the ocnnunlty. 

Vogelsberg, R. T., Andersen, J., Berger, P., HSelden, T., Mitwell, s., 
Sdmidt, C. , Skcwron, A. , Ulett, D. , & Wlloox, B. (1980) . Prograraning for 
apartment living: A descrlptlcn and rationale for an Independent living 
skills inventory. ^ssDSl fitf ^ Mso{?i^tl<?n fif ^38 Severelv Handicapped . 



This is a detailed description of a ocnprd>enslve Independent Uving Skills 
Inventory, which Includes: (l) a list of considerations for selecting and 
setting up an apartment; (2) a ciiecklist of survival skills for the new llvij^ 
situation; (3) an inventory of necessary materials supplies for the apartment; 
and (4) a training model giving guidance in use of the inventory. Rjtentials 
and liroitations were discussed. 
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Vogelsberg, R. T., Williams, W., & Friedl, M. (1980). Facilitating systems 
change for the severely handicapped: Secondary and adult stjrvices. Journal 
of tiis ^sociation £ss the Severely Handicapped . 5(1) , 73-85. 

Secondary & adult service survey conducted In Vermont. In Secondary survey, 
tradning needs for EKTt; 'II4R, & severely handicapped were: 

(a) use of OGnnnunity services 

(b) daily living skills 

(c) work-related skills 

(d) specific job/occupational skills 

(e) acadanic pr^araticn skills 
(f^ ccmmunicatiorv'language skills 

(g) recreatiaiVleisurs time skills 

(h) socialization skills 

(i) emotional/personal adjustment skills 

Major problem with transition is lack of cooperatioVooordination with 
postschool progr a m s , as well as availability of needed services. 

Voss, J. \, VescsTder, G. T., & Spilich, G. J. (1900). Text generation and 
recall by high-kncwledge and low^kncwledge individuals. Journal of Verbal 
t^Qgffni ag aoA verbal Behavior. JJ, 651-667. 

Effects of donain-specific knowledge on the products of subjects' writing 
efforts. Those with more knowledge provide more elaborate detail. Difference 
might be due to differences in abilities to represent prx±lems. 

WacSker, D. P. , & Berg, W. K. (1983) . Effects of picture proapts on the 
acquisition of conplex vocational tasks by mentally retarded adolescants. 
SOSSDSl 9t Igplled Behavjpr Analysis. IS, 417-433. 

The effects of using picture pronpts en the acquisition, generalization, and 
maintenance of oaaplex vocational task were evaluated within a multiple 
baseline design across subjects and tasks. 5 moderately and severely mentally 
reta r ded adolescents were first trained to use picture prcn^ to giiida their 
performanoe en cne of more ocnplex tasks. Following training, protesting with 
and without tlie picture praapta was oonduoed to evaluate the effects of 
training and to determine maintenance effects over a 2-4 week interval. 
Generalization of perfomanoe across tasks was assessed with 3 of the students 
who were provided novel tasks without training, vssults: indicated that 
picture pronpts can be successfully used to promote both acquisition and 
generalization of performanoe, and that subsequent trainiitg time cn a novel 
task was reduced vAien the use of picture pronpts had been previously trained. 

Wacker, D. P. , Berg, W. K. , Bemioe, P. , & SWatta, P. (1985) . Generalization 
and maintenance of coitplex skills by severely handicapped adolescents 
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following picture pranpt training. Journal of Applied Behavior Analysis , 
18, 329-336. 

Three adolescents (13 to 19 years old) v^o v^'ere classifi&Jt as severely 
retarded were trained, using a picture prcnpt padcage to ooiiplete three 
ocnplex vocational or daily living taslcs (cleaning, folding laundry, stuffing 
envelopes). Pesults indicated that all students required many training 
sessions to learn the first training task. Follcwing initial training, all 
students generalized their use of the pictures across without additional 
training. Ihe students also needed substantially reduced ainounts of tredning 
on the renaining two tasks. During maintenance, two of the students continued 
to perform at relatively high levels of accuracy with and without the picture 
prcnpts, whereas one student continued to need pictures. 

Walker, H. , & Buckley, N. (1972) . Programming generalization and mainttLnance 
of treatment effects across time and across settings. Journal s£ Applied 
9?h^v4Qy Analysis. 5, 209-224. 

Effects of three e}f)eriinental and one control strategy were investigated in 
facilitating generalization and maintenance of treatment effects after two 
months in a tdken-eoGncny classroaa. At the ocnclusion of treatment, subjects 
wertt randcnly assigned to one of three mainteriance strategies or a control 
group and returned to their regular classrooms. Iha maintenance strategies 
were peer puogranBning, equating stimulus conditions between the e>9erimental 
and regular classrooms, and teacher training in behavior management 
techniques. Ohe maintenance fftrategies were implemented in the regular 
classrocm for a two-month periai and then terminated. Pesults iniicated a 
pcwerful treatment effect produa^ by the tdcen econcny. Behavior maintenance 
effects follcKdng treatment were also obtedned. 

Walker, H. , & Hbps, H. (1976) . Use of normative peer data as a standard for 
evaluating classrocn treatment effects. Journal s£ Applied Behavior 
Arwaysig, h 159-168. 

Ihis study illustrated the use of normative behavioral observation data as a 
standard for evaluating the practicality of treatment effects produced in 
other settings. Three groups of eight subjects eacii, displaying relatively 
lew proportions of appropriate classrocn behavior vAien regular classroom peers 
were selected for treatment within an experimental classroaa setting. The 
three groups were exposed to ^itervention procedures designed to reinforce 
either direct academic performance and^or facilitative non-academic classroom 
responses. The treatment was effective in changing levels of appropriate 
behavior 1) above baseline levels in the experimental classroGn, and 2) to 
within normal peer-defined limits when re-integratfed into regular classroaa. 
Further, the data reflect successful maintenance of these effects for a seven 
to 12 week follcw-up pariod. Severed applications of a normative model for- 
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evaluating treatment, generalization, and maintenance effects were presented 
and discussed. 

Walls, R. T. , Zawlocki, R. J. , & £)ovler, D. L. (1986) . Ecomndc benefits as 
disincentives to competitive enployinent. In F. R. Rusch (Ed. ) , Oanpetitive 
enployment issue s yd strategies (pp. 317-329) . Baltimore, MD: Paul H. 
Brookes. 

The authors present theory and researdi related to work disincentives for 
persons witli handicaps. The chapter contains an overview of specific 
disability benefits that may detract frcm esiploynent-oriented efforts. Wbrk 
disincentives discourage, diedk, or restain a person trm seeking or engaging 
in productive esRplqyment. Regardless of severity of disability, vocational 
rehabilitation clients vAio are rooeivlng SSI/SSDI benefits are placed in 
competitive employment less often than nonbeneficiaries. If remedial 
legislation, designed to reduce disincentives, compounds the existing 
ccnfusicn, it may only serve to further incrBasa disincentives. Ambiguity and 
misunderstanding are major sources of work disincentives. 

Ward, J. , et al. (1976) . Vocational preparation tSX ^bS fldl^ retarded! 
iiryggticmtiop h&S TOlPmnt patterns ssA related factors . Paper presented 
at the Joint National Oonference of the Australian Associaticai for the 
Mentally Ratanled and the Australian (£raup for the Scientific Study of 
Mental Deficiency, Canberra. (ERIC Document Reproduction Service No. ED 169 
700) 

Ihis stud/, vAiidi attainted to identify patterns oi enployment of mildly 
mentally retarded youth in Australia, was based on a pilot survey of 
enplcyment prospects, factors influencing eaiiployment of the mentally retarded, 
etc. Findings are reported in terns of social, educational, and vocational 
factors. 

Warren, S. F., Baxter, D. K., Andersen, S. R., Marshall, A., & Baer, D. M. 
(x981) . Generalization of question-asking by severely retarded individuals. 
Jsy£Sgl at M» Association SSS Severely ifenSlsaiSSdf 15-22. 

Ihe generalization of a previously trained ixicerrogative response (''what's 
that?") was investigated using eight severely retarded institutionalized 
individuals. Subjects had received ocnprehensive training on the appropriate 
use of the interrogative response for an average of 30 months before the 
analysis was instituted. TWo of the eic|ht subjects displayed generalization 
of the response during probe sessions vAien they weri toaxcted to ask, "what's 
that?," vAien a brown bag containing hidden reinforcers ^ difqplayed to thcsa. 
TVjo of the remaining six subjects ware able to reestablish the response when 
exposed to a peer modeling the behavior. The remaining four were given a 
brief review of the initial training program, and they were also able to re- 
establi£'h the response. Results are discussed in terms of the rela\J.ve ease 
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with which the generalization problem was remedied and the utility and 
necessity of generalization and maintenance programming with the severely and 
profoundly retarded. 

Warrenfeltz, R., Kelly, W., Salzberg, C, Beagle, C, Levy, S., Adams, T., & 
Grouse, T. (1981) . Social skills training of behavior disordered 
adolescents with self-anonitorlng to pronote generalization to a vocational 
setting. Behavioral Disorders . J, l.'j-27. 

This study investigated the effects of a role-play and self-monitoring 
procedure on the generalization of vocationally pertinent soci-tl skills of 
behavior-disordered youth. Four emotionally disturbed adolescents served as 
subjects. Didactic instruction, provided in a classroom by a special 
education teacher, resulted in rapid acquisition of appropriate responses to a 
supervisor's instructions. There was no concomitant change in most students' 
interpersonal behavior with their work supervisor in the generalization 
setting. A subsequent intervention, in which students wero subjected to role- 
play training and taught to use a self -monitoring procedure, produced 
generalized increases in the targoted social skill. In addition to the 
inprovesnent in the students' responses to instructions, desirable collateral 
changes also were noted in their responses to critical feedback and to the 
conversational iritiatives of the work supervisor. The use of a multiple 
baseline research design across pairs of students suggested that the 
generalized effects were a function of the intervention procedures. The 
s^arate effects of the role-play tndning and the self-monitoring procedures 
were not isolated in this study. Howaver, it was proposed that the didactic 
and role-play training night have been responsible for the initial acquisition 
of the new interpersonal bdiavior, while the self-monitoring procedure seemed 
to be inplicated in its generalizaticn and maintenance. 

Warring, D., Johnson, D. W., Maruyeona, G., & Johnson, R. (1985). Inpact of 
different types of cooperative learning on cross-ethnic and crxsss-sex 
relationships. Jsunai 2£ Educational Psycholocy . 22, 53-59. 

TVjo studies ocn|)ared different levels of cooperation on cross-sex and cross- 
ethnic relationships. In one inpleroentation study, 74 sixth-grade students 
were assigned to three conditions: cooperative controversy, cooperative 
debate, and individualistic learning. Few differences werB found in cross-sex 
and cross-ethr»ic relationships between the cooperative controversy and 
cooperative debate conditions although both were mor positive than the 
individualistic learning ocndition. In the second study, 51 fourth-grade 
students were assigned to two conditions: intergroup cooperation and 
intergroup competition. R4>sults indicated that cioss-ethnic choices 
(structured, unstructured, out of class, and hone) wer« significantly higher 
for intergroup coqperation than for OGnpetition. Cross-sex choices were 
higher but not significant. 
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Washington State Oojncil on Vocational Education. (1984) . Handbook qq 
r^iXi^3SSmiiim HftndigaPWd StaidsnteS in vocational education . Olynpia, mi 
Office of the Superintexident of Public Instruction. 

The handbook is intended to assist educators as they serve students with 
hat^ce^ing conditions. It provides an overview of aspects of the vocational 
education process that need to be considered for successful job placement. 
The book includes definitions of handicapping conditions, list of adaptive 
equipnent, and a rescwroe guide of where to find it. It also provides models 
for effective program developDoent. 

Washington State Department of Labor. (1985) . Wbrk and disability: A 
ocBparison of 1970 and 1980 U.S. oensufis data. HSl Reviewt Woahinaton State 
Labor Market Informati on, 2-10. 

This report concludes that the 1970 and 1980 data trm the U.S. Census provide 
no evixJenoe of closing the gap between disabled and non-disables with regards 
to enployment. Data is provided for age, sex, race, standard of living and 
type of enployment. 

Washington State Department of Health and Social Services (1985) . Assessment 

at SSSL^ .OSSSl ascdS^ is fMtot<m fflat? relative tS^^ supported 
qwplovmBnt criteria, 1-2. 

This diart suiDnar.l !:es current supported eoaploymeait efforts in Wiishington 
State. D6B and DDD efforts to provide services to those in need of si:^rted 
work la ocnstricted to the extended Sheltered onployment p rogr a m, (ESE) . 
Oaring 1985, 473 IndividualtJ received services under ESE. However, only 130 of 
these individuals mart Federal criteria for sucported jnployment. The largest 
problem was a lack of integrated environment. Most people In need of 
supported ennloyment are clients of DDD. DDD offered five programs, 
employment support, subsidized work, specific job training, community 
integration and the residential habilitaticn center. Brief discL^j^cns of 
each program, and nunbers of clients served are Included. A narrative is 
provided that sunaaries services and identifies problem areas. 

Watts, W. J. , £ CXiahicn, M. B. (1982) . Enhancing self ocnoept of ID 
adolescents: Onm e^proadi- i\sas3sais Therapy . 18(1), 95-101. 

The article sumnuurizes anc. discisses four approachjs for enhancing self esteem 
ill ID students. The four approaches are ocnpensatory intervention, vocational 
sppro9f±, basic fi^kills remadiaticn and peer tutoring. 

Weatherman, R. F., Stevens, L. J., & Krantz, G. C. (1986). Passages ^ 
aZSfiCI h ftTO»WSl^ tSS transition polic y tsSC jfill^ handicapped youna 
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fl^SJltS. Minneapolis: Uhiversity of Minnesota, Departnent of Vocational jnd 
Itedmical Education awi IMspartJonent of Educational Psydtiology. 

This project r^rt provides several alternative definitions for transition 
and describes a nuntor of characteristics or features of each, it discusses 
nodels of transition progranoniiig in relation to current practices. in 
addition, the authors preswt their cwn strjcture for transition progrdintriing 
and discuss policy developnent in relation «jo that structure. They provide 
&v«(veral illustraticns of issues related to transition policy and relate them 
to questions for future research. 

Wetto, N. M. (1980) . An anadysis of grcup Interaction and matheratical 
errors in heterogeneous ability grcAspe, British Journal q£ i)ducational 
Psveholoov. 5Q, 266-276. 

Ihis vras an analysis of the interaction patterns of 56 tftudsnks in an iith 
grade math class. High-ability students did best in the lr/:iividual oondition, 
lew-ability did best in the grcup, and xnadium did eqpaally i«ll in eithar. For 
high-ability, the group was detrimental to learning new material but 
advantagecus for performanoe en previously le»ened material. For medliaQ, tate 
grcup was good for new material but not for previously learned for the 
lew-ability kids, the grcup was better for both, taking ancVor reoei^^isig hel^ 
was associated with achievement. 

Webb, N. M. (1980) . A process-cwtocme analysis of learning in qraap sni 
individual settings. Educational Psychologist . 15(2), 69-83. 

This review and analysis ipeop&r examines the expectations for different kinds 
of work settings and characteristics of individuals involved in the setting. 
Specific attention is paid to ability and participation in the settii^. 
Suggestions that personality variables may also affect participation ase made. 

Weisb, N. M. (1982). Grcup OGnposition, group interacticn, and achievement 
in cocperative snail gnxapB. jZfiUCDBl flT Ediacational ftydJQlsgy, 24/ 475- 
484. 

This was a study of 96 junior high school students on a consumer math unit. 
Ability mix of the groups was found to relate to student interactions and 
achievement. Mixed ability groqpe with two levels of ability wozkad bfst. 
Three levels of ability in a group resulted in the loss for the middle ability 
subjects, single ability grwpa did not work for low grcmpa. E>ftr:»vertad 
students worked better in groups than introverted. 
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Vfebb, N. M. (1982) . Peer interaction and learning in cooperative small 
qrojpB, jQurp^ of Eaucational Psydioloorv , 7^,, 642-655. 

Ihis was a study of 77 junior high school math stvKJents in wliich gixxip 
oonposition and interactions wire examined. Peoeiving no ejqjlanaticn or only 
a correct answer was negatively related to achievement while giving or 
receiving es^lanations was positively related. Htdium ability students did 
better in uniform ability grcupa. Introverted students had higher achievement 
but less interaction than extroverted. 

Webb, N. M. (1982) . Student interaction and ieaining in sanall groups. 
BSiXm SZ BflttgftUPn^ Peg jft ft gti, 5Z, 421-445. 

Hiis reviw/ of researii exEmiined the relationship between achievement and 
interaction in small groups, cognitive processes and social-emotional 
mechaniBrw in small grc«p interactions, and characteristics of the group and 
individuals. The individu'H's :cr* jn group Interaction ui in|»rt«rt: 
influtnse on achievement and the inuerwctions can be p^.-tedictal froa aatiple 
dharacteristics of the individual, gcaip, and settir^. 

Webb, N. M. (1983) . Predicting learning frcm etudent interactions: Defining 
the interaction variables. Educational BiMchoLEaffLst . , 3J-41. 

This is a review and integration of four studies on small group interaction. 
The results of the four studies suggest thar giving or receiving explamtione 
is beneficial for achievment twt giving answers or pointing out errors is not 
relatei to adiieveraant. Receiving anawars or ot getting help when asking was 
.«gatively related to achisveiSint. 

m±>, N. M. (1984) . Sjy differences 1 interaction and achiavement in 
ooqperative small gro^. sZatfZttl fi£ StotUaaal Psvefaoloay . 2g, 33-44. 

In this study of msth achievanent and small groqp intemctictis of 77 junior 
higli school students, boy» and cyirls had tqiml achievoartt in sex balanced 
grsupb. Hbwerver, when girls out nutered boy» or when boys uut numbei d 
girls, boys' achievmnt v«d kltfMr- »tien boys dond^netAd, they ignored the 
girlr and when girls daninated, 'Pipetted aost of tt • attentia. to tl a 
boys. 

vfefc^, N M. (1984) , stabL 'ty •■^f small vjruup incencticfi and achigvemtint 
over time. -JflmmJ at E^iea::jQnai Psycfaol'jgy^ 2fi, 211*224. 

In Uiis study of l O /tuii*.*Tt£. in . nior hii ^ sohooi -^ty^. cla&s, giving and 
receiving explenamni! was i^itea u- ^chxv^mmtc. The relntionshi, of 
variables raia:.ink>d stab,ic over Urn (tJoree jKinths), Hit stoJdent .nd group 
tehavia^ tended to be Tonatable 
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Wfebb, N. M. (1985) . Student interaction and learning in small groups: A 
researdi summary. In R. Slavin, S. Sharan, S. Kagan, R. Hfertz-IazarxDwitz, 
C. Webb, & R. Schmudc (Eds.) , IfianiiDg tS cooperate, oooperatlna learn 
(pp. 147-172) . New York: Plenum Press. 

This is a review of five studies by and an integration of other resean h. 
Major conclusions include: i) giving and/or receiving explanations is 
positively related to acti.' «iv«ment v*iile asking but not getting help is 
negatively related, 2) the highest highest relative maanber of the group gives 
the most es^anations, 3) ability and sex oonposition of groups influences 
achievement, 4) strt)ility of grcwp Interactions over time seene to be a 
function of continuous involvement between time one and time two, 5) 
Individual personality dharaeteristics are inportant. 

Webb, N. M., & Cullian, L. K. (1983). Groiqp interaction and achievement in 
small groups: stability over time. American Educational B^^gissh Oajmal, 
2Q, 411-423. »diaikua±, 

Uiis study of 105 junior high school students in small group intetactians in a 
math class showwa that the nature of the Interaction was a potent predictor of 
adiievanent. If a student asked for but didn't receive an answer was most 
■idtrlmental to aciiievenent. Group inter ctions tended to be stable over tij», 
both in frequency and individual participation. 

Webb, N. M., Shavelson, R. J., shea, J., & Mcrello, E. (1981). 
Generalizability of general education developnaent rating of jobs in tlie 
Iftiited States. Ssmal flf teliaS Psychology . 55(2) , 186-192. 

A study set up to exaanlne the theory of generalizability. Ihe theory was used 
to eaxmine the reliabUity of the U.S. Department of Labor's ratings of 
educational raguirenienta od occupations. 71 field analyst* located at 11 
field centers used the General Educational Developnaent (GED) scale to evaluate 
the reasoning, mathsmatics, and language requirements of 27 occupations on two 
occasions. Jobs were classified by length of the iob description, ihe 
patterns of findings were consistent: Raters' ratings accounted for most of 
the error variation, occasions and centers aooountad for litUe. The average 
of about 4 raters' ratings is needed to obtain a reliable measure of ti^ 
threee ocni»nents (generalizability coefficient exceeding .80). Only 1 
occasion and 1 geogracjhic center are needed. 

Wtohman, P. (1975) . Behaviorial sej.f-oortrol with the mentally retarxled, 
^Ismxd S£ hE^US^ RPh^ilitatto OounsellnB . 27-34. 

A discussion of behavioral self-oonttol training with pencally handicapped 
persons. The author noted that self-control is a oonparati 'ely new asea for 
educators and rehabilitation counselors. The author argoad that the deficits 
and drawbacks associated with external guitrol apprxsaches demand inquiry xntt- 
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exploring and expanding the potential strengths of clients' self-control. 
Suggestions for setting*:, strategies, and training methods were offered. 

Wehman, P. (1975) . Tcwaid a social skills curriculum for develppinentally 
disabled clients in vocational settings. Rehabilitation Liter ature ^ 36, 
342-348. 

Itid author proposes a curriculum of social skills n ecessary for successful 
vocational adjustment. Ihe curriculum levels are: 1) personal cars; 2) primary 
interaction; 3) job and ocnmunity survival; and 4) advanced Interaction. 
Developinentally disabled clients liave a strong need for social skill 
developstent. Research needs to be directed toward skills in levels 3) and 4) , 
vftiich viould include learning to use phones, fill out job applications, problem 
solving, developing a sense of humor, and a knowledge of vAion to trust. 

Wehman, P. (1981) . Assessment of enplcyability - kn. ecological approach. In 
P. Wehman (Ed.) , qgBpgtltivg earolovment qs; Iiscizsns £Sar severely disabled 
individuals (pp. 17-43) . Baltimore: Paul H. EErookes. 

(1) Describe the follodng vocational assessment variable: proficiency, rate, 
endurance, quality, preservaticsn. (2) Five major oomunity survival skills can 
be Identified for assessment: transportation & mobility, cGununication, self- 
care and sppesoxm, socializaticn, functional reading and aaoputation. (3) 
Parental assessment: parent behavior, parental attitude toward vfork etc. (4) 
As^ssment of job reguiregosents In the work environment: initial job analysis. 
(5) Evaluating the social & physical features of the work envlromnent. 

Wehman, P. (1986) . Transition trm school to adulthood for youth with severe 
handicaps, fisag m E»?9ffti<mal ^3lilto/ IS/ 1-12* 

Within the past decade, thousands of children labeled severely handicapped 
have reoelved special educatlcn services financed through public funds. As 
these children leave school, fOTiis of dtdult vocational and residential 
services take on great loaportanoe. Ihe topic of transition Is critically 
important to handicapped youth. Transition Is described as a process 
involving school perscmel ancVor adult service providers. Five key asfpects 
of transition planning are: 1) members of multiple disciplines must 
participate, 2) parental involvonent essential, 3) planning must occur well 
before age 21, 4) process must be planned and systonatlc, and 5) vocational 
arr' residential service must be quality In nature. Factors Influencing 
transition are listed: 1) sheltered workshops, 2) supported enplpyment, 3) 
supported ocnpetltlve oivjlayment, 4) enclaves in Industry, and 5) mobile work 
crrws. Pesidentlal svqpport service cptlcns are presented. Experts in area of 
severely handicapped agree that a curriculum should be developed according to 
the folicvdng tenants: 1) must be locally referenced, 2) instruction must 
oofur in ocmmunity baied settings, and 3) curriculum development must be 
viewed as a longitudinal or on going process begun early and built up on. The 
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use Of the ecological 2Ufialysis is stressed. The individualized transition 
plan, though possibly handled as part of the lEP, must be addressed 
separately, with a focus on the students independent adult life. Roles of 
persons involved in ITP design and iitplementation are discussed. A nodel rrp 
is included. 

Vtehman, P., Hill, J., Goodall, P., Cleveland, P., Brooke, v., & Pentecost, j. 
(1982) . Job placement and follcw-up of moderately and severely handicapped 
individuals after three years. OSHCal Sj ibfi Association for the Severely 
Htodicatyaed. 7, 5-16. 

Ohis follow^\?5 study vas conducted to leam if diagnosed "realistically 
unenplcyable" moderately and severely handicapped individuals can obtain and 
retain a jcb. The sanple ocnprised 63 clients (average age, 30; most iQs in 
the 30-50 range) . The primary handicap was mental retardation, and seccndaiy 
diagnosis was physically handict^iped or bdiaviorally disordered (five subjects 
were tota.\ly nonverbal). Placoosnt of these individuals was primarily in 
utility work, e.g. , cleaning. Most were paid minimum wage oar better for at 
least 30 hours per wbdc. The average client who worked for at least one year 
earned $4,464, which oonpares favorably with the average sheltered workshop, 
where workers earn $414 per year. After an analysis and discussion, the 
authors concluded that (1) moderately and severely handicapped individuals can 
be successfully enplqyed in ccnpetitive settings, where it is not necessary to 
keep thfidn on a sheltered warioshop wage, and (2) cost effectiveness of the 
plaofiaDaent nust be examined in terms of benefits derived fron si?3pleinenting 
other expensive progr a m s provided. 

Wehman, p., Hill, M., Hill, J., Ecodka, V., Pendleton, P„, & Britt, c. 
(1985) . Ccnpetitive arploymant for persons with mental retardation: A 
follow-up six years later. Msnfaal RBtardaticn . 23, 274-281. 

This study was a longitudinal examination of the enployment experiences of 53 
mentally retarded adults in Virginia. The subjects (formerly in sheltered 
workshops) were participants In a supportlve-ocB|)etltive enplqyment placement 
program. The data after 6 years Indicated that supported conpetitive 
employment is a work model which provides several benefits. First, 
participants continued to be enplt^ed continuously, rather than dropping out 
of the work foiroe after an initial job cxperleix:e. Second, on the average, 
participants work longer in their entry-level posiUons than non-disabled 
woricars in the same position. Third, the si^iported work model incurs less 
public expense than day programs available to the participants. 
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Wehinan, P. . & Kc«gel, J. (1985) . A supported work approach to ccnpetitive 
flnplayinent of Individuzas with moderate and severe handicaps. Journal o| 
Ap?<?<?la1;4<?n S£ SSS merely H&ndicappad , 1S(1) , 3-11. 

The authors present their supportad work model of work training and placsement, 
in vAiich clients receive intensive, ongoing support throughout the length of 
their esployment, includli^g plaoconent, job-site training, cnc, ;ing monitoring, 
and follcxMjp. 13ie supportad work model relies en a ocnprehensive approach to 
job plaoemant that actively deals with nonwork related factors that often 
stand as barriers to enploymsnt. The authors conclude that major policy 
changes need to be made: (1) public policy oanmitmsnts and clear financial 
inducements miist be establi^shed to entourage placement of people with moderate 
and severe handiest into ccnpetitive eaiplcyment; (2) rehabilitation agency 
officials who dasigneate programs as vocational training and placegonent vendors 
for services should enocur&ge or stimulate use of a supported work model; (3) 
more funds need to be directed to oonnunityHdased adult service agencier. for 
the develcpment of vocational training progr a n B closely llhked to joss in 
ccnpetitive employment; (4) personnel in ccmnunity service p rrynmM Mist 
receive extensive training in job placement, job-site behavioral training, and 
follow^ strategies; and (5) demonstration p rogr ams need to be established 
for innovative community-based adult service programs that focus on 
eopioymenc. 

Wfehman, P., Kcegel, J., & Barcus, T. (1985). Frm school to work: Vocational 
transition model for handicapped stiidents. Exoeotional Chilclren , 52(1) » 25- 
37. 

This paper defines a model for meaningful transition for handicapped youth. 
The model consists of three stages: school instruction, planning for 
transition, and placement into meaningful employment. For meaningful 
enploynent, the authors present various alternatives possibly available for 
persors with all types of disabilities, namely: ccn(<«titive employment, 
ocnpecitive enplcyment with support, enclaves in Industry, and epecialized 
industrial training. 

mtaan, P., Kwyal, J., & Seyfaich, J. (1985). Diploymant outlook for young 
adults with mental retardation. R^ilitation OounscllT g Bulletin, 
90-99. 

The focus of this survey was employment of mentally retarded young adults. A 
60-it«n questionnaire was sent to individuals vAx> had been identified as 
mentally retarded by participating school districts. 440 quetfticmairvs were 
sent to individuals so identified uho left these school districts between 1979 
and 1983. The return rat^ was 68% (300 re sp onse s ), ihe sanpie was chosen 
from 4 different locations in Virginia: an ^»^^ty setting, a suburban 
area, a suburban rural area, and a ccnpletely rural area with a high poverty 
level. Interviews were conducted with each respondent to the questionnaire. 
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Data were analyzed with the focus on enplcfyment and level of inocrae, ftinge 
benefits, transportation to work, job characteristics, assistance in finding 
jcbs, services available, reasons for "^(^o termination, and the nature of 
school vocational programs. Ihe unanp) - t was nearly 60%, with 75% earning 
less than $500 per month. Ihe critical ele...ant of ccnBoanication was found to 
be nearly nonexi.stent between school personnel and the adult services 
agencies; instead, the network of family Liid friends plays a major role in job 
location. 

^.'iSihinan, P., Kregal, J., & Seyfarth, J. (1985). Transition frcn school to 
work for individuals with severe handicaps: A follow^i:^ study. Journal of 
^ AffyypiaUqn £^ ^ ?y^^ y Handicapped . iQ, 132-136. 

Ihe authors report the level and types of enplaynent, types of services 
reoe.-ived, inocna earned, and other significant variables that zefle± the 
«nployiasnt status of young adults with severe handicaps in four ansas of 
Virginia. Subjects were 117 transition age young adults with moderate, severe 
or profound mental reteurdation. A data collecting interview included 
variables related to oqplqyment level, wages earned, types of jobs, assistance 
available In job Indentificaticn, etc. The authon found that 78.6% were 
unenployed, 9.4% were eoBployed in sheltered workshops, and 12.0% were enplcyed 
either full or part time. 55.4% of those unean^oyed stated as their reason for 
unsnplcyment that there were no jobs in the area. Ihe data did not Ir i itself 
to specific oGnclusions but can be used as a baseline fcan vAiich cO assess 
services and prograniaatic inproveon&its. 

Vtehman, P., & ifelia, R. (1985). The job coach: Function in transitional ana 
si^rted enplqyment. ^i^d^ Rehabilitation , jj,, 4-7. 

This article describes the roles of a job ooach In enplcyment progr a m s for 
persons transitioning froon workshops, adult activity centers, nonpzxd. Lt 
placement pcrsgrams, and schools, lha job ooach provides: 

-a service for rehabilitation cofjnselors; 

-a community-based person who works out of nonprofit 
placiuent programs; 

-linkage between the rehabilitation counselor, the client, 

the parents, and the referring agency; 
-a way to fill lit|)ortant q&p^ in csiiployment services for 

severely disabled clients vdx> risk losing their jobs; 
-sonecne who is involved in day-^to-^y training. 

Functions of the job coach: 

-to help severely handicapped achieve ccopetitive employment 
through Individualized . Conning, 
-to provide direct service. 
Hdo serve as the advocate and primary job trainer. 
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-to acxxnjxmy the client to job Interviews, help fill out 
applications, oorarounicates the client's abilities, 
-to work side-by-side with *-he client, once ni^-ed. 

As the demand v^rcws for people performing such-, roles, major issues must be 
identified aiid resolved, such as training stratesKfles, methods of listing and 
determining conpetencies. Ciere will be increased need for sipervision of job 
coaching. 

waiman. P., Schutz, R., Bates, P., Penzaglia, A.,- & Karan, 0. (1978). Self- 
management programs with mentally rstarded workers: mplications fcr 
developing independent vocational behavior. British Journa; social and 
Psvcholoay. 22, 51-74. 

This is a report of *-hree research studies designed to evaluate the eff(x±s on 
work production rates of external reinforcement, self -administered 
reinforoeanent, and self-determined reinforcemant. Ihe subject pool consisted 
of three mentally retarded workers in two sheltered workshops. Results were 
charted and discussed. 

Wblton, J. (1981) . IndiviOualigga educational ECSgOB evaluation model; 
PgyglCCTWnt SSlA tiald study. San Jose, CA: Santa aara County 
Superintendent of Schools/California State Department of Education, 
Sacramento Division of Special Education. 

Study: 90 students from 9 school districts in Santa aara County, California. 
Investigated assessment data, lEPs, & lnplemented programs. Data collectors 
used questioniaira, interview, observation, and review techniques. Results 
indicated that In the chain of events from assessment to cbjectives to lEP 
(services, materials, equipraent) to i^u^lemented p r o gram (services, materials, 
eguipnent) , the weakest link was between assessment & objectives. 

White, W. J . (1985) . Persqpectives on the education and training of learning 
disabled adults. IfiaOlilGf Disabilit ies Quarterly . 231-236. 

Malta with leaminj disabilities often face significant obstacles in their 
efforts tcward leading satisfying lives. In qpita of inorwaalng attention 
toward the education and training of the p ulation of handicapped 
individuals, little irtformation is available about model training progranB, 
characteristics of the population, and directions for future research and 
programaing. Among the primary conclusions and issues ^Iffr^wsfid are the 
present state of knowledge regartiing vocational airi social adjustment, post- 
secondary education options, effective program oonponents, and suggesticns for 
future research. 
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White, VT, J., Alley, G. T., Deshler, D. D., Schumaker, J. B., Warner, M. M., & 
Clark, F. L. (1982) . Are there learning disabilities after high school? 
Exoeptio nal Child ren. 43, 273-274. 

•iS-iis etud/ was designed to address the adult adjustment of both learning 
dlmslftd and non-learning disabled young adults. Due to a large nuniber of 
variolas, (147>, and snail sanples size, (47 ID & 59 NID), the use of 
inferential statistics to test the differences between the grou^ became 
tenucus because of an Inflated experiment wise error rate. Ihe two gztxps 
differ little with resfpect toj most demographic variables; vocational 
adjustment or job satisfaction; ooniaunity adjustment or contacts with the 
police (fcut more ID were convicted of a crime than NID) ; and m«f>diral status 
(with the exception of the use of prescribed drugs). The groups seemed to 
differ on their social personal adjustment, or ability to make friends and 
take part in recr rational, socied, and CQraraunity activities. ID young eidults 
were less imolvea than NID countexpazts. They were also less satisfied with 
their education in junior and senior high school, than the NID respondents. 

Wieck, C. (1986, November) . EcsB tS IBSXlSH* Psper presented at the 

Annual Conference of the Association for Persons with Severe Handicaps, San 
Francisco. 

This presentation provided an overview of public policy, policy issues, and 
policy FGchanisns. Issues related to severely handic2^f)ed persons were 
discussed regarding (a) information related policy, (b) financial measures, 
(c) regulatory and control measures, (d) service operation, and (e) policy- 
related functions. The presentation of data to policy makers was discussed at 
length. 

Wilcox, B., & Bellamy, T. (1982) . D^igD fif higb school ortxiraros for 
gg^WlY hwaigftT;^ students (pp. 99-120) . Baltimore: Paul Brookes. 

Education t<yr secondary-level severely handicapped students is moving toward 
(1) instnictlcn of relevant skills (2) will occur in nontrained as well as 
trained settings, and (3) are acquired with maximum efficiency. These three 
trends combine to eoDophasize the laportanoe of general case Instruction. 

-Define the Instructional universe. 

-Define the range of relevant stimulus and response 

variation in the Instzucticnal universe. 
-Select exanples fron the Instructional universe for use in 

teaching and probe testing. 
-Sequence teaching exasples. 
-Test with non-'tralned prcbe exanples. 

-conduct probes after the student has learned seme or all of 
the teaching exzorples. 
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-use probe tests to obtain information, not to teach, 
-identify error patterns and modify teaching exanples to 
eliminate these error patterns. 

Wilkonson, R. (1981) . Evgmhlnq Y3i wanted ^ Jg]©/ aboiA handicapped 

st^.tiCTtg ^tX^i^ t3 (ERIC Document Reproduction No. ED 207 

332) 

Information for faculty monbers of the State Uhiversity of New York, Buffalo, 
is presented to provide assistance acoaanodaticais for the handicapped student 
in the academic courses and programs. Ihe primary objective of the university 
is to eliminate ccnpetitive disadvantages for the handicapped. A summary 
statesnent and excerpts trm Section 504 of the Rakiabilitaticn Act of 1973 are 
presented to clarify the responslbl! 5 cies of universities. Uie university is 
not reqvdred nor enoGuraged to Icwer acadonic standards or alter degree 
recpiiranents for handiaqpped studfiiits. Hdwever, d^jendlixf on the handicappli^ 
condition, the university may be required to: extend the time allowed to earn 
a degree, substitute one elective course for another, modify teaching methods 
and examinations, and provide tsped texts or other acadaaic aids as may be 
necessary to permit the handicaRwd student full participation In a degree 
program. Uhiversities need not provide these services if they are offered 
through other ocrawnity reiiabilitation resources. Teaching strategies for the 
faculty for the following conditions are examined: deaf and hearing-iapaired, 
the less visibly handicjqpped students, the blind and visually inpalred, and 
the mobility and externally inaained students. Specialized academic aids that 
are available from the Office of Services for the Handicapped at the 
Uhiversity are defined, and organizations that serve as resources at the 
canixas, local ociaamity, and national levels are identified in term of name, 
address, telethons number, and contact persons. 

Will, M. (1984) . SSEBS Pmrffamitof tSX lbs transition st vouth with 

digflbilitiwL ficidgfif ££sd fldiool ia vsa^^ liis. fttbBhington, dc: 

Department of Education, Rehabilitation Services Administration. 

Ihis paper ouUines the U.S. Dapartmesnt of Eauoation, office of Special 
Education and Rihabilitation Services policy on the transition of students 
with handicapping conditions from school to adult life. A measurable 
assuirption of the paper is that successful transition relies on placement in 
ccnpetitive enplcyment. Proper vocational training is a key conpcnent of this 
transition process. 

Will, M. C. (1985) . Statement on transition. ^iMciaO Rehabilitation . 5(3) . 

Ihe author, parent of a handicapped child aid a professional engaged in 
rehabilitation services and special education, maintained that transition for 
handicapped individuals fran school to working life is an outocwe-oriented 
process. She states that the concept of transition should include five 
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separate £eatiu:es: (l) all disabled Individuals must be served; (2) 
enplqyinent is the cutoane of successful transition; (3) transition encosi{)asses 
high years and ycung adulthood; (4) transition requires coordination of all 
services; and (5) the quality of each service is addressed. 

Williams, J. M. (1985) . When the classrocm ocnputer talks, handicapped 
students listen. American School Board Jcximal f 122(3) , 43-44. 

This article d1fy^iF.Bft« hcM talking oGncuters have been ef fecti\'e In education 
programs for students with handicapping conditions such as blindness, visual 
inpaixments, and autism. The authors also list seven \iRiys in vliich talking 
ccaoDputerB can be used to enhance learning. They can: 1) force students to 
take an active role in the learning process; 2) allow for individual 
instruction at the child learning level; 3) provide feedback and 
reinforcement; 4) o p por tu nity for success because the program can be\ set at 
the individuals learning rate; 5) decreased finjstraticn level becau£!«« student 
are more ocnfortable performing for the machine than the teacher and the 
class; 6) motivaticn resulting trm the use of high tecii madiinery; and 7) 
lighten the teachers work load by alleging the class to be better organized. 

Williams, K., Krrkins, S., & Latane, B. (1981). Identifiability as a 
deterrent to social loafing: cheering esqserimerts. Journal s£ 

Pm<mality sod Psvdioioay. ^, 303-311. 

In these two experijoents using undergrade as subjects, vhe es^imental task 
was "cheering** and involved individual, pair, or groups of six. Social 
loafing entsrged fro grcqps unless the person could be identified. The source 
of the identifier is probably ijpor t ant. If the identifier is seen as a 
meaningful person, social loafing is reduced. 

Wimmer, D. (1981) . Rmsticnal learning curricula in the secondary schools. 
£2£5Cl£iSQal Children . 610-616. 

Ihis paper addressed a major issue in transition: the ccnflict and lack of 
coorUinaticn betwMsi tnditional mainstream seocndary school curricula and the 
actual skills veqiiired of handicapped students in the woriqilaoe. Ihe author 
argued that traditional curricula for handicapped students should be 
integrated appropriately with career education, special education, and 
volcaticnal special ediksaticn. A model— the DoCC36-N 8ystem"'-was den^elopad to 
explore the poesibilitlee of siKh integration. A description of the model and 
a discussion of the applicability of the model were presonted. 
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Wiim, J. S. (1985) . imiSl rSEfiCfei P PQjyt Hitb industry Hearing. Siseech. 
SQS^ £sa£D^ SSS&SS (unpublished report) . Seattle, WA: U.S. Departinent of 
jsaucation, Rehabilitation Services Administration, Region X. 

niis report details the activities of the Hearing, Speech and Deafness Center. 
This IWI provides job placaoaent services to severely disabled rehabilitation 
clients with an en^phasis on services to the hearing-iitipaired population. The 
nature of the hauidicapping condition impacts the cost of services and 
plaoetnent rates. 

Wood, F. H., Johnson, J. L., & Jenkins, J. R. (1986). The lora case: 
Nonbiased referred, assessment, and placement procedures. ExoeDtion£a 
Ctliil'flr?nf SZt 323-331. 

Isr^ 2i £saEd s£ Education q£ gj^ ^ a suit filed to correct 

abuses in the identification and plaooDoent of Black and Hi^)anic students in 
segregated special day schools for s^3d«:its dis^led by emotional disturbance, 
-was decided by a consent decree agreeanen t OGntained in a court order issued in 
1984 foUcwii^ a 9-year history of testlioany, decisions, e^ipeals, consent 
orders, and juclgment3. Monitoring of the final order continues until 1936. 
An unusual aspect of the process in Jj^, \na the appointsoent by the court from 
ncndnees suggested by the parties to tl-ie suit of a special advisory panel of 
experts on special education progransoing to provide advice and technical 
assistance iBgarding nonbiased assessment and placednent procedures. ihis 
article desc r ibes the history and resolution of the Lora litigation, and 
standards and procedures intended to prevent future discriminatory practices 
or to detect them as soon as they occur put fonyard in the final order. 

Wbod, J. , & Seyfarth, J. (1985) . A St taadm inser^ice traininer ^ 
sSagSDB^ t^sSoaS attitudes isSSSBA handicapped sSo^Ji^OSi (Rasearcii Summary, 
pp. 65-71) . Fayetteville: Uhiversity of Arkansas, Division of Education. 

Recent studies have r^xsrtad varied conclusions regarding the effects of in- 
ervioe training on teachers* attitude change toward handice^ped children. 
TIM authors argued that there is evidence that in-8ervi.ce training has a 
significantly positive effect on attitudes of teachers toward haniicapped 
students, iheir belief is based on findings of this evaluation of Project 
Adapt, vftiich \mm designed to develop positive attitudes in regular teachers, 
and to pranote their ad^^tlon to curriculum. Ten reconmendations were made 
to educators after a discussion of the findings. 

WUerdi, B. B., & Voeltz, L. M. (1982). Appropriate leisure activities 
selection. In B. B. WUerch & L. M. Voeltz (Eds.) , Longitudinal leisure 
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i^Silli SSS g^V^relY t^^Pdicapped leariTers (pp. 11£>-125) . Baltimore: Paul H. 
Brpokes. 

Ihe leisure activities and their instructional objectives descriJDed in this 
cliapter were selected and field tested using a problem-solving approach. By 
iraplementing this zqpproach, a teacher can identify & select activities which 
are appropriate for his/her particular students & classroom curriculum 
conponent. 

(1) Assessing the activity's appropriateness 

Using the Leisure Activity Selection Chec30.ist which 
includes these areas of conoem: normalization, 
individualization, environiaental. 

(2) Assessing student interest: The Student Interest 
Inventory provides methods of obtaining information 
about the activity preferences of students. 

(3) Assessing current leisure functioning. TVio different 
assessment procedures can be sffplieA to provide a teaciier 
vitA this information: 

(a) by ocnducting a dlscr^)ancy analysis; 

(b) by basellning on a predetermined instructional sequence. 

(4) Developing goals and objectives 

Teachers must develop and select instructional goals 
& objectives appropriate for the student, in order to 
allow the student to play appropriately & independently. 

WUerth, B. B., & Voeltz, L. M. (1982). Training for skill acquisition. In 
B. B. WUerch & L. M. Voeltz (Eds.) , Tnnr^^t^y^ir^f^^ Ifiisas ^SiUS tSSSi severely 
hwaic^gipprt Ifiamm (pp. 27-43) . Baltijnore: Paul H. BroGikes. 

■nils chapiter provides the methodology for teaching severely handica^jped 
students to appropriately use leisure activities. 

(1) Frm tine & activity cues: student must learn to 
recognize that f^ time is available and to indicate 
his/her activity preference. 

(2) Shining attending bdiavior (methods are discussed) . 

(3) Task analysis (ocni»nent & methods are discussed) . 

(4) Teaching methods: Total task training/individual seep 
training, Fozwardt/bacikMard training. 

(5) Functional Instructicnal cues are determined & given to 
students. 

(6) Positive reinforosment. Methods & procedures for determining 
functional reinforoers. 

(7) Cbrraction of errors. 

(8) Data collection. 

(9) Skill maintenance. 
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Yager, S* , Johnson, D. W. , & Johnson, R. T. (1985) . Oral discussion, gm;^ 
to-individual txansfer, and achievement in cooperative learning groc^. 

^gycoal s£ Eflvffati«mftl iWh^lWr 22(2) , 60-66. 

This study of 75 seoGnd-grade students ccnpared daily achievement, post- 
instructional adiievenent, and retention in three conditions: cooperative 
structured oral discussion, oocperative unstructured oraldiscussion, aiYi 
individualistic learning. Results indicated that the students in the 
structured oral cooperative condition scored higher on post-instructional 
tests and tests of retention than did students in the unstructured oral 
cooperative ccndition. Students in the cooperative conditions scored hi^er 
than those in the individualistic learning ccndition. As 6}{pected, students 
in the oocperative conditions scored higher accuracy rates for daily work: the 
structured oral discussion cooperative (93%) , the unstnictured oral discussion 
cooperative (87%) , and the individualistic learning (61%) . 

Yager, S. , Johnscn, R. T. , Johnson, D. W. , & Snider, B. (1985) . The effecbs 
of cooperative and individualistic learning experiences on positive and 
negative cross-handicap relationships. O ont enjjorary Educational PsvcholooY p 
IQ, 127-138. 

A sliudy of two types of cooperative learning and individualistic conlitions 
for 69 fourth grade kids, of vAiom, 15 viere LD or BD ^not defined) . Overall, 
many of the attitude neasuros favored the coop condition but many of them v/ere 
essentially implementation measures. sociometric measures are not 
statistically analyzed. Data for handica^:^ are not separated in the 
presentation. 

YUrchak, M. J. H. , & Mathews, R. 0. (1980) . Huron study gl q uality 
Qt educational fifiE^iSfiS Smidfid thfi handicapiped ^MldE&D tsm ^ 
peratpective gZ ^bf sSoUAl ^mlTYi SEA school personnB l (Final Report) . 
Cambridge, MA: Docunent Resume. Huron Institute, Bureau of Education for the 

Ihis is an extensive study of the inploaentation of FL 94-l<l2 and its inpact 
on handicapped children. IVielve children of various handics^ing conditions, 
family circunstanoes, and administrative coqperienoes were studied. Ihree 
areas of stxtual adjustment required by families and professionals were 
e}camined: referral and entry into special education p rogr a ms; lEPs; and 
evaluation of first year services and transition to the second year. Four 
dimensions of the isqpact of VL 94-142 were discussed: relationship between 
parent and school, individualization, mainstreaming, and advocacy of 
children's rights. Hiplications of findings were presented. 
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Zaocaro, S. J. (1984). Socied loafing: The role of task attractiveness. 
Personality sod SSS^ Psvcholoay Bulletin , jLQ(l) / 99-106. 

This was a study of ±5n undergrzuis In vMch they worked in two or four person 
groi:5» on a ^lapev folding task. Task attractiveness wa'j manipulated. Social 
loafing occurred In lew task attractiveness conditions but in high task 
attractiveness, f ;ur person gro;^ out pe7.fonaed the two person qrojgs, 

Zittel, G. (1985) . Handicapped youth prove their work-ability. Vocational 
Education Journal, §Q(2) , 36-37. 

Ihis article discussed a statewide job trainina^jcb placement program called 
Project Work-Ability, an interagency effort of educators, employment 
specialists and rehabilitation counselors in California, ixienty-five percent 
of the participamts in 1982-83 were severely disabled, with prctolems ranging 
frcm autism to mental rstardaticn to multiple handicaps. l^rk-Ability has 
broadened job training and placsonent services with the use of existing 
funding, funding the previously would not hacva been shared among the agencies. 
Nbt all programe or students succeeded, but more handicapped youth will be 
leaving high schools with genuine pruaises of a job or an advanced degree. 

Zuckerman, D. (1984) . Use of personal oonijuting technology by deaf-blind 
individuals. ^SSW^ S£ Ife^isal Systems. ^, 431-435. 

Ihis ipspsr describes a system that enables deaf-blind people to work with 
microccBiJUters. The system utilizes the International Code, a general 
communication medium. The deaf-blind person hears Morse code via a 
vibrotactile device to see the ocmputer's screen. This technique enables 
deaf-blind individuals to receive iMnadiate feedback from their typing and to 
scan the screen. This makes it possible for then to use the keyboard ani 
screen in the same way as do sighted perscns. A side benefit is that it 
provides a means for deaf-43lind people to ooniunicate with the sifted through 
a ocnniGn medium: Ihe sic^hted person can see the 8cz«en while the dBafH3lind 
person feels it. Hazdimre oost to equip a standard perBonal rifMptfor with 
this interface is negligible. Vibrotactile Morse code is particularly viable 
because it can be adapted for the individual's particular tactile 
sensitivities. Morse-ensoded tactile ocmnunication fits wall in a social 
facilitation context for learning. It is technologically sinple and standard. 
Ihis work can significantly linprove the quality of life for deaf-blird 
individuals because it provides new opportunities for conraanication and 
vocations. 



